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World Benefits 
Predicted From 
Trade Meeting 


American Group Economic 
Conference to Have Wide 
Influence Inter- 


national Relations. 


on 


Resolution Adopted 
To Guide Legislation 


Expressed Varied 
Range of Subjects Regarded 
as Pointing Way to Bet- 


ter Trade Conditions. 


on 


A’ review of the accomplishments of 
the International Economic Conference 
at Geneva has just been received by the 
Department of State. The review was 
issued by the American members at the 
close of the conference and expresses a 
sense that the meeting has been “a very 
real success.” 

One of the matters touched upon, it is 
stated, was that of trade barriers and 
their effeet upon foreign conimerce, it 
being stated as the concensus of the 
conference that tariffs should be applied 


to goods coming from different countries | 


without discrimination. 


Progress Made by Conference. 

The full text of the review, made pub- 
lic by the Department of State on June 
23, follows: 

As the conference is drawing to its 
close, it is possibie to cast up the ac- 
count of its work. The American mem- 
bers feel that the conference has been 
a very real success in its earnestness, its 
spirit of co-operation and its actual rec- 

-ommendations. 

Although in no case taking the form 
of binding agreement and dealing large- 
ly with European economic conditions, 
the resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence will powerfully affect public opinion 
in Europe and throughout the world, and 


will have a beneficial influence on future 


ational legislation. and 
agreements. 

As was to be expected, differences of 
opinion developed, but the discussions 
were always courteous and_ serious. 
There was a real desire, evidenced on 
all sides, to understand each other’s 
problems and point of view. This friend- 
ly and earnest spirit contributed notably 
to the success of the conference. 

Experts in Economics. 


international 


We were impressed with the ability | 


of the men who were gathered for this 
conference. Exports on every phase of 
economic life were brought together 
from every quarter to pool their in- 
telligence and their information. 

A great deal of very helpful work 
had been done by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee and by the Economic Section 
of the League. This gave some direc- 
tion to the discussions and considera- 
tions, and with this start ithe con€crence 
with its advisers has supplemented and 
elaborated to a large degree the pre- 
paratory material and work. 

The arrangements for the conference 
and the mechanism provided for carry- 
ing it on were admirable and effective. 
The printed record of the preparatory 
documents and proceedings will be of 
great and permanent value in present- 
ing a comprehensive picture of the eco- 
nomic situation and problems of the 
world in this year 1927. 

As to actual results the differences 
of opinion were, perhaps, 
ing as the matters of agreement. 

Division on Tariff Issue. 
It became clear very early in the dis- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Meéwsprint Merger 
Effected in Canada 


Consul General Says Corpora- 


tion Is Expected to Control 
Bulk of Output. 


Control of about three-fourths of the 
newsprint produced in Canada is expect- 
ed to rest in a newly formed Canadian 
corporation, according to a report from 
the Consu! General at Montreal, Albert 
Halstead, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
follows: | 

The recently formed Canadian News- 
print Sales, Limited, is expected in Can- 
ada to control the sale of about three- 
fourths of the newsprint manufactured 
in Canada. 

The company controls actually but 
1,500,000 of the 2,500,000 tons produced 
in Canada, but 300,000 tons will be con- 
trolled through an arrangement with the 
Canadian International Paper Company, 
it is reported. 

The merger includes the St. Maurice 
Vailey Sales Corporation, Mead Sales 
Corporation and the Canadian Export 
Paper Company. 

It is thought in Canada that the com- 
bination, if it becomes operative, will 
also stabilize.newsprint prices and pro- 
duction. 
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Safety Codes F ramed to Check 
Deaths in Industrial Accidents | To Be Includedin 


Committees of Interested Grin ps Draft Model 


Regulations 


The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Ethelbert Stewart, who has just returned 
from New York City 
confer with representatives of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee, 
outlined orally on June 23 the scope of 
the work of his Bureau in preparing and 
distributing industrial safety codes. 

“One of the functions of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
which is rapidly growing in importance,” 
said Commissioner Stewart, “is its rela- 
the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, whose headquar- 
ters are in New York City, in the prep- 
aration, publication, and distribution of 
industrial safety codes.” 

“Tt was in connection with this feature 
of the Department’s work that I re- 
cently went to New York to use my in- 
fluence to secure a change in methods 
which would make for greater efficiency 
and shorten the time required in the 
preparation of these codes. 

“The American Engineering Standards 


where he went to | : : ‘ 
. ganizations of professional men, such as 


Wi th Federal Aid. 


Committee is composea of the principal 


associations, organizations, and combina- 
tions of manufacturers, together with or- 


| the American Society of Mechanical En- 





gineers. Its work is divided between the 
construction of standard materials or 
technical standards and the construction 
of safety codes. It is in this latter field 
that the Department of Labor is mainly 
interested. 


“Whenever it is proposed to construct | 
| a safety code for the workers in any par- | 
| ticular industry or in any branch of in- | 
it may be even the workers | 
/ operating a particular type of machine 


dustry—or 


—The American Engineering Standards 


Committee organizes the machinery for | 
A com- | 


the development of such code. 
mittee is named from the workmen who 
operate the machines or are subject to 
the hazards incident to the industry, 
manufacturers. who produce the machines 
and applices used, employes who use 


oosolanian on Page 2, Column sia 





Health Fund Favored 
To Care for Public 


In Time of Disaster 


Senator Copeland to Intro-| 


duce Bill to Provide 
$10,000,000 for 
This Work. 


A $10,000,000 fund to be sed in the 
discretion of the United States Public 
Health Service in cases of imminent 
peril to the public health of the country 
and applicable for coping with possi- 
ble epidemics in the Mississippi flood 
area, is to be proposed in a bill which 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 


York, in an oral statement on June 23, | 


announced he will introduce at the open- 
ing of the 70th*Com*iss. - He said that 
there is grave danger of epidemics in 
all the flood area, that Government funds 
available are inadequate and that there 
should be a permanent fund available 
for instant use in all such cases, now or 
hereafter. Senator Copeland is a phy- 
sician, former head of a national medi- 
cal organization, and was Health Offi- 
cer of New York City. 
Physicians Discussed Need. 
“We are likely to have epidemics in 


the Mississippi valley and its tributaries | 
where the floods have occurred,” Sena- | * : t 
| States that the action of the Selection 


tor Copeland said, ‘“‘and we have no ade- 


quate funds at the dispostal of the Gov- | 


ernment to meet the ahuntion. Unques- 


tionably with the recession of the waters | 


of the Mississippi and other flood waters, 
with the contamination of the wells, 
with the lowered resistance of the peo- 
ple in that section, there will be dis- 
eases. Once let typhoid get started in 
that section and it would be impossible 
to estimate how it would spread and 
what the results would be. You can get 
malaria and intestinal troubles under 
present conditions-and if infected yel- 
low-fever mosquitoes should enter into 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Column 4.] 


Great Northern Plans 
To Tunnel Mountain 


Route to Be Shortened Seven 
Miles and Peril of Snow 
Slides Eliminated. 


| 





The plan of the Great Northern to tun- | 
nel the Cascade Mountains in the State 


to shorten its 
Scenic, Wash., 


of Washington, in order 
line between Berne and 
has been given approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, according 
to an announcement made on June 23. 


This carries into effect an order entered | 


June 15. 

The present distance between 
two points is 17.94 miles. By building 
a tunnel 7.79 miles long the road. will 
reduce the distance to 10.29 miles. The 
tunnel will be operated electrically and 
the whole change will cost $10,410,000. 

The project is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by about November 1, 1928. 

The full text of the eeport of Divi- 
sion 4 of the Commission, in Finance 
Docket No. 6252, follows: 

The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act, on April 15, 
1927, filed an application under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the act for a 
certificate (a) that the present and fu- 
ture public convenience and necessity 
require the construction by it of a line 


these | 


of railroad extending from Berne in a | 


general southwesterly direction to Scenic, 
approximately 10.29 miles, and (b) per- 
mit the abandonment of its present line, 
17.94 miles long, between the same 
points, all in Chelan and King counties, 
Wash. 

The Department of Public Works of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


President Approves 
Raising 11 Captains to 


Rear Admiral Rank | 


Promotion of 37 Command- 
ers to Be Captains and of 
63 Lieutenant Command- 

ers Also Indorsed. 


Eleven captains in the United States 
Navy have been elevated to the rank of 
rear admirals, the Department of the 
Navy announced in a statement June 23. 
The selections were made by the Selec- 
tion Board of the Navy, the eg of 
which were approved June 23 by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in conformity with Con- 
gressional authority. 

At the same ‘time President Coolidge 
approved the promotion of.37. command- 
ers in the Navy to be captains, and of 63 
lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Eleven captains were selected for pro- 
motion to rear admiral; 37. commanders 
were selected for Pi a IR to the rank 
of captain, and 63 lieutenant-command- 
ers were odiected ‘fe promotion to the 
rank of commander, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Secretary of 
the Navy today following receipt of 
word from the President of the United 


Board of the Navy, which has been in 
session from June 6 to June 21, was ap- 
proved. 

The names of the chosen officers are 
listed in the first 30 names on the Navy 
Register; 19 officers were pessed over by 
the Selection Board. 

Following the seniority list as laid 
down in the Navy register the names of 
six commanders are noted who were not 
selected for promotion. 

The names of the officers elevated in 
ranks were announced by the Depart- 


' ment as follows: 


The following result of the annual 
selection board has been approved by 
the President of the United States and 
was released by the Secretary of the 
Navy at noon today: ¢ 

To be Rear Admirals: Edward H. 
Campbell, Walter S. Crosley, Frank B. 
Upham, David F. Sellers, Ridley Me- 
Lean, Joseph M, Reeves, Frank H. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Tacna-Arica Report 


In Part Is Approved 


Preparation of Remainder of 
Plebiscite Commission’s 
Statement Delayed. 


The first section of the report of the 
American Plebiscite Commission on the 
Tacna-Arica controversy between Peru 
and Chile has been. approved by Gen. 
John J. Pershing, former executive of 


the Commission, but the remainder of the | 


report has been delayed, due to the ill- 
ness of one of the staff assistants of the 
Commission, Gen. Pershing announced 
orally June 23. 

The Plebiscite Commisison, which in- 
vestigated the dispute between Chile and 
Peru over ownership of the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica, which are rich in 
nitrate deposits, has been dissolved but 
has yet to submit its report containing 
recommendations in the settlement of the 
dispute. 
ecutive of the Commission, must sign 
this report as must Maj. Gen. William 
Lassiter, who succeeded General Persh- 
ing as executive of the Commission. 

The remainder of the report, which 
deals with recommendations for the dis- 
position of the Tacna-Arica controversy, 
in which the United States acted as ar- 
biter, now is being drawn up by the Com- 
mission staff, and also must receive the 
signatures of approval or disapproval 
of Generals Pershing and Lassiter. 


| necting short lines, 





General Pershing, as first ex- | 


Railway Mergers 


Statement of Position Filed | 


in Reeord of C. & O. Hear- 


ing to Control Erie and 
Peré Ma rquette, 


Oppose Consolidations | 


That Leave Them Out 


Contend That Abandonment of 
Weak Roads as a Whole 
Would Defeat Aim of 
Transportation Act. 


The position of the short-line railroads 
of the country generally, that the bigger 


| roads should not be allowed by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission to form 
consolidations, mergers and unifications 
without provision being made for con- 
was outlined in a 
statement by Ben B. Cain, vice president 
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government has reason been 
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Gulf of Panama and Approaches Bankruptey Law? 


From Pacific Will be Surveyed 


Hydrographic Office of N of Navy 


to Commence 


Work With “Niagara” in Few Months. 


A 
the Pacific approaches to the Gulf 
being planned by the Hydrographic Of- 
fice of the United States Navy, and 
probably will be commenced within a few 


Is 


survey of the Gulf of Panama and 


| 
| 


months, the office of the Panama Canal | 


in Washington announced in a statement 
June 23. 


The survey, 


the statement said, is de- | 


sirable because existing charts of the | 


areas are incomplete, being based on 


surveys made by the British in the period | 


1849 to 1851. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
The Hydrographic Office of the U. S. 
plans to make a survey of the 
Gulf of Panama and the Pacific ap- 
proaches to the gulf, beginning probably 
a few months. The U. S. S. 


| Niagara will be used as the survey ship. 


| and general counsel of the American | 


Short Line Railroad Association, filed in 
the record of the hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- | 


way for authority to acquire stock con- 


trol of the Erie and Pere Marquette. | 


The statement was made available on | 


| Surplus, as of June 21, Re- 


June 23. 

Mr. Cain said: 

“The paramount public interest in this, 
and in practically all other proceedings 
looking toward combining the carriers to 


Charts Now Incomplete. 


The existing charts for the areas to | 
be covered by this survey are incomplete. | 


of the charting is 


The basis surveys 


| not 


| Chart 


1851, and while their work 


markably thorough, hydrographic survey 


to was re- 


| methods and equipment of that time were 


as adequate as those which have 
been developed since. 

The British chart has been supple- | 
mented from time to time by soundings 
and surveys over small localities in the 
area but on the present charts there are 
geodetic distortions and some shoals and | 
dangerous rocks are not shown, and also | 
the scale is too small. 

The increasing usé of these waters 
with the growth of traffic through the 
Canal and to and from Balboa had led 
to the project of a complete survey. It | 
is expected that Hydrographic Office 
No. 1019 will be supplemented, 
possibly by a small scale chart and two 
or more detailed charts on a larger scale. 

Officials on the Isthmus have not been 
advised as to the exact time of arrival 
of the Niagara to begin this survey but 
it is anticipated that it will be within 
a month or two. 





made by the British in the period 1849 


Treasury Estimates 
June Tax Return to 


Total $465,000,000 


| ported to Be $851,870 More 


a greater or a lesser degree, is first to | 
provide for adequately sustaining and | 


developing the transpor tation system of 


this country from the standpoint of en- | 


lightened National policy, in a similar 
sense as that it is enlightened National 
policy to encourage and develop ready 
postal intercommunication between the 
dutlying, Sparsely settled rural regions 
and the more developed regions and the 


great cities, and there can be no question 


as to the vital necessity for preserving, 
sustaining and impyeyyg the railroads 
which serve those rural regions. 

“There are connected with the lines in- 
volved in the present application some 
large and very substantial railroads 
which seek the right to combine, and for 
the purpose of private gain. * * * 

For that reason-it must be made to 
clearly appear that there will be a ma- 
terial and important benefit to the public 
before the consideration of private gain 
is entitled to any weight. 

“While a number of incidental advan- 
tages are claimed and are disputed, the 
one real primary advantage is that it is 
one of the most important means of pre- 
serving and upbuilding the national sys- 
tem of transportation, or, as expressed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Dayton-Goose Creek Case, 
‘the new Act secks affirmatively to build 
up a system of railways prepared to 
handle promptly all the interstate traffic 
of the country.’ It is, of course, com- 
strong roads the benefit of somewhat 
mon knowledge that when the Transac- 
tion Act of 1920 was enacted Congress 
was seeking to solve the problem of pre- 
serving the weak and short roads. As 
the Supreme Court in the New England 
Divisions Case, “To preserve for the 
Nation substantially the whole transpor- 
tation system was deemed important. By 
many railroads funds were needed, not 
only for improvement and expansion of 
facilities, but for adequate maintenance. 
On some continued operation would be 
impossible unless additional revenues 
were procured.’ 

“It is undoubtedly more important to 
preserve the weak reads whose loss 
would be calamitous to the people they 
serve than to give the people served by 


Than President's Fore- 
east for Year. 


The Department of the Treasury ex- 
pects tax receipts from the June 15 
quarterly payment will total at least 
$465,000,000, with a possibility that they 
will exceed that figure, which was 
slightly above the original estimate, it 
was stated orally on June 23 at the De- 
partment. 

Receipts reported in the daily state; 
ment of the Department.to the close of 
business June 21, made public June 23, 
aggregated $425,644,657. The receipts 
for that day, five business days after re- 
mittances for the quarterly installment 
must have been in the mails, were a little 
more than $37,000,000. On this basis, it 


| was calculated by the Department that 


| ported 


| 


an additional $40,000,000 could certainly 
be expected. 

Ordinarily, the offices of Collectors of 
Internal Revenue require a week or more 
in which to conclude the task of opening 
and counting the payments. The re- 
ceipts are not officially and finally re- 
to the Department until the 
checks have been cleared through the 
Federal Reserve Banks, a circumstance, 
it was explained, which accounts for the 
delay in obtaining an accurate total by 
the Department after each tax-paying 
date. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, said orally on June 23, 
that the Department was satisfied with 
the indications thus far. The Depart- 
ment can estimate closely as to the re- 
ceipts which may be expected by consid- 
ering average daily declines following 
the peak of receipts after each quarterly 
installment must have been in the mails. 
Receipts thus figured for the June pay- 
ment to June 22 gave no reason tq ex- 
pect any deficiency in the earlier ésti- 
mate, Mr. Mellon said. The Undersecre- 


tary, Ogden L. Mills, believed the totals | 
would be slightly higher than the $465,- | 


000,000 now indicated, but was unwilling 


at this time to place a maximum esti- | 


mate. 
The receipts, should they reach or ex- 


; ceed the estimated $465,000,000, will as- 


lower rates, assuming that the economies | 


would be passed on to them. 
* of course, in the public in- | 


“It is, 
terest that the larger roads should be 
operated with economy and efficiency, 


but as I have said, that consideration | 
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Mr. Herrick Bringing 
Plan for War Treaty 


Department of State Awaiting 





| with regard to the proposed 


Details from French 


Suggested Proposal. 


on 


Written memoranda containing the 
suggestions of the French Government 
Franco- 
American treaty to make future wars 
between the two countries impossible 


| are being brought to the United States 


by the United States Ambassador to 
France, Myron T. Herrick, it was! de- 
clared orally at the Department of State 
on June 23. 

Mr. Herrick is now enroute to 
United States on the French liner Ile 
de France, it was» stated, and until his 
arrival and the transmission of the text 
of the French suggestions, the Depart- 
ment of State is said to be without de- 
tailed information as to the French pro- 
posals. The memoranda, it was stated, 
was given Mr. Herrick by the French 
Foreign Office shortly before he sailed. 

Proposals for the new treaty were 
first suggested by M. Briand in April 
last and resulted recenly in an an- 
nouncement from the Department of 
State of its willingness to formally open 
diplomatic negotiations. 


the 





Operating Conditions 
To Be Inspected by 


Radio Commission 


|Four of Five Members Plan 


| to visit the 





to Visit Their Respective 
Zones to Study Working 
of Allocations. 


Tentative plans for the departure from 
Washington of members of the Federal | 
Radio Commission for their respective 
zones, to inspect radio operating condi- 
tions as brought about by the assign- 
ments under the June 15 allocations, | 
were announced orally on June 23 at 
the Commission’s headquarters in the 
Department of Commerce building. 

Four of the five members who are now 
in Washington expect to leave within a 
few days, some to be gone for a month, 
it was stated. Their itineraries were not 
made ‘public, but it was said they expect 
“key” pqints with respect 
to radio broadcasting in their respective 
jurisdictions. 

Commissioner Dillc 1 will be unable to 
make the tour, having been ordered to 


| his home in California because of ill- 





ness. Commissioner Caldwell _ stated | 
orally that he would leave, perhaps June 
24, to visit the New York area and New 
England States, which are embraced in 
the first radio zone described in the Radio 
Act of 1927. 

Rear Admiral William H. G. Bullard, 
Chairman of the Commission, will pass 
a month visiting the States in the sec- 
ond zone, which embraces Pennsylvania, | 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan 
and Kentucky. Commissioner E. O. Sykes 
will visit the third zone, comprising the 
Southern States, and Commissioner H. A. 
Bellows will visit the fourth zone, which | 
embraces Central and Middle Western 
States and includes the Chicago area. 

Other arrangements which can not yet 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Secretary Is Chosen 
By Radio Delegation 


| 
ass. | 
Group to Attend International 
Radio-Telegraph Meeting 
Plans Work. 


Laurens E. Whittemore, formerly 
with the Department of Commerce, was 
selected as secretary of the American 
delegation to the International Radio- 
Telegraph Conference, called to meet 
in Washington, October 4, it was an- 
nounced on June 23 at the Department 
of State. 

The full text of the announcement by 
the Department follows: 

The first meeting of the American del- 
egation to the Radio-Telegraph Confer- 
ence was held in the office of the chair- 
man, Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, on June 22. The following rep- 
resentatives were present: The Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, chairman; 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Will- 
iam R. Castle, .jr.; Brig. Gen. John J. 
Carty, Chief Engineer, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Maj. 
Gen. Charles M. Saltzman, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, United States Army; Capt. 
Thomas T. Craven, Director of Naval 
Communications, United States Navy; 
Judge Stephen Davis, Chairman, Fed- 
eral Inter-Departmental Radio Commis- 
sion; W. D. Terrell, Chief, Radio Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce; Col. 
Samuel Reber, Director, Traffic Produc- 
tion, Radio Corporation of America. 

The American delegation chose as its 
secretary, Laurens E. Whittemore, for- 
merly with the Department of Commerce. 
It also agreed that Lieut. Col. E. D. Peek, 
of the Department’ of War, should be 
the executive officer for the conference.. 
General plans for the work of the confer- 
ence were discussed and it was agreed 
that another meeting should be held in 
Mr. Hoover’s office on July 7, at 10 a. m. 


| as 


| sections, 


Widely Violated, 
Says Mr. Sargent 


Attorney General Finds Con- 
cealment of Assets Not 
Wholly Restrained by 
Higher Penalty. 


Cases in New England 
And South Are Cited 


Convictions Result from Prose- 
cution of Offenders Under 
Criminal Provisions of 
Statute. 


Wdespread efforts to evade the pro- 
visions of the Federal bankruptcy laws 
since legislation was enacted a year ago 
by which increased penalties were fixed 
punishment for such evasion have 
been observed by the Department of 
Justice. 

Information from widely separated 
according to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, John G. Sargent, show that “many 
and intricate devices” are employed to 
evade the law. It was stated orally 
that increasing difficulty was being en- 
countered in developing cases against 


| such offenders. 


The situation was discussed in a state- 
ment by the Department made _ public 
June 23. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: , 

From two widely separated sections of 
the country there comes to the Depart- 
ment of Justice reports of cases ’ in- 
volving violations of the National Bank- 
ruptey Law which indicate that, while 
increased penalties were fixed by a law 
of the last Congress, many and intricate 
devices are being employed by bankrupts 
to effect evasions of the law. 

Bankrupt Stock Bought. 

From the remote southwest comes a 
report of a case of involuntary bank- 
ruptcy wherein the stock of the bank- 
rupts was resold to them by the trustee 
in bankruptey under conditions which in- 
dicated collusion between the barikrupts 
and persons who loaned them money, 
and also evidence that, in connection with 
the bankrupt stock which they pur- 
chased, they had also secreted, before 
the bankruptcy proceedings were insti- 
tuted, considerable assets which they 
later mingled with the stock which had 
been purchased from the trustee. 

So carefully was this plan worked out 
that. evidence was secured during the 
investigation that collusive assistance 
was secured by the bankrupts in ob- 


! taining funds from sources wherein un- 


usual credit was obtained from the bank 

which originally assisted the bankrupts 

in the repurchase of the bankrupt stock. 
Assets. Concealed. 

Another case involving more intricate 
details arises in New England, wherein 
merchants engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness in one city,.and in the automobile 
tire business in another, had collu- 





| sive arrangements whereby considerable 


property was concealed in anticipation 
of bankruptcy, by making fictitious sales 
of goods. An investigation of the mat- 
ter disclosed that merchandise had been 
surreptitiously placed in 16 hiding places 
in four different New England States. 

Approximately $90,000 worth of as- 
sets were recovered in the two cases and 
prison sentences were imposed on several 
of-the participating bankrupts. 

In connection with this case one Joseph 
D. Cowett, an attorney in the bankrupt 
cases, entered a plea nolle contendere to 
the charge of having assisted in effecting 
the concealment of property, was fined 
$500 in each case, and disbarred from 





; practice before the Federal courts. 


City Asks Electricity 
From Muscle Shoals 


Alabama Municipality Seeks to 
Make Direct Purchase from 
Government. 


The question of Federal sale of water- 
power electricity direct to a municipality 
is involved in proposals which a com- 
mittee of 60 citizens of Mustle Shoals 
City, on the Tennessee River in Ala- 
bama, will present to officials of the De- 
partment of War June 24-25, Representa- 
tive Almon (Dem.), of Tuscumbia, Ala., 
stated orally on June 23. 

The delegation is headed by John J, 
Kyhoof and will be accompanied by Rep- 
resentative Almon. They will ask the 

cretary of War, the Chief of Ordnance, 
and the Chief of Engineers at the De- 
partment of War, Mr. Almon said, to 
permit the city to buy directly from the 
Federal Government waterpower on the 
Tennessee River at that point on the same 
terms—about two mills per kilowatt 
hour--as the Alabama Power Company 
pays the Government under its tem- 
porary revocable permit issued to it 
pending Congressional disposition of the 
whole protlem of Muscle Shoals. 

The municipality, Mr. Almon said, is 
willing, #f necessary, to pay even more 
than the power company pays under its 


{Continued onPage 3, Column 8.) 
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Economic Discussion 
_ At Geneva Reviewed 
By American Group 


‘Resolutions Adopted  Ex- 
pected to Have Beneficial 
Effect on World Affairs. 


Wide Range of Views 


Opinions Regarded as Enlight- 
ening Regardless of Accord 
or Disagreemnt. 


[Continued from Page 1.] f 
cussions, for instance, that there couid 


be no general agreement on such a ques- | 
In every | 


country in the modern world there are | 


tion as the ideal level of tariff. 


advocates of low tariffs and of high 
tariffs, of free trade and protection. 

No country has reached complete unan- 
imity in this point, so there was no 
chance of international agreement. All 
the old arguments on the subject were 
forcibly stated, no new arguments of 
note were developed. In spite of this, 
however, definite progress was made in 
the field. . 

There was almost as much difference 
of opinion on the question of cartels. 
The Resolution finally adopted by the 


Conference on this subject declared that | 
towards 


the result of the movement 
“cartelization” might be good or bad, de- 


hand they may promote efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution, on the other 
hand they might encourage monopolies, 
check technical progress and endanger 
the legitimate interests of individuals or 
even of countries. 


The Conference was not willing to rec- | 
| States whether it is able to obtain co- 
| operation in accident reporting from a 


ommend international regulation of “car- 
tels,” but held that such industrial agree- 
ments and combinations should be care- 
fully and continuously studied, and that 
at all times public interest would be 
served by the fullest publicity about 
them. 
Industrial Agreements. 

In fact the movement towards indus- 
trial agreements and combinations in the 
international field, while showing con- 
siderable vitality, is very new. It is still 
in the experimental stage. No single in- 


ternational cartel is old enough to per- | 


mit of a definite verdict; no two of them | i 
| ing the endorsement of the American | 


| Engineering Standards Committee. 

“The list of codes which the Bureau | 
of Labor Statistics has already published | 
| along this line is as follows: 

“Bulletin No. 331, Code of Lighting: | 
| Factories, Mills and Other Work Places; | 
| No. 336, Safety Code for the Protection | 
of Industrial Workers in Foundries; No. | 


are exactly alike. P 

In America we have definite laws in 
regard to such combinations. 
agreements, with us. may be legal or 
illegal, according to their form and pur- 
pose. 

We did not feel justified in giving our 
approval to a movement which may 


perhaps develop in a direction contrary | 
A serious objection from | 


to our laws. 
our point of view was the observed 
tendency towards governmental partici- 
pation in such “cartels.” 

The differences of opinion, although 
enlightening in themselves, were less im- 
portant than the positive achievements 
of the Conference in 
ments on matters both of fact and of 
principle. Specially important are the 
recommendations as to international 


commerce, looking to greater freedom, | 
more reasonable and stable tariffs, equal | 


ity of treatment, and uniformity and sim- 
plification in methods. 
Trade Barriers. 


It early became evident to all that the 
foreign commerce of each nation is being 
seriously hampered by trade barriers. It 
was recognized that nations without the 
sacrifice of any essential national inter- 
est would find mutual advantage in the 
adoption of certain definite reforms. 

The Conference specificall: recom- 
mended that nations should abolish the 
import and export prohibitions and other 
arbitrary restrictions which, for the 
most part, are hang-overs from war con- 
ditions. They should maintain greater 
stability in tariffs, in order to avoid the 
losses to commerce caused by frequent 
or sudden changes. 

Tariffs should be simplified, and ap- 
plied with regard for the convenience of 
those engaged in commerce and with 
fairness to them. Nomenclature and sta- 
tistics should be standarized as far. as 
practicable. 

The Conference agreed that tariffs 
should be applied to goods coming from 
different countries without discrimina- 
tion Equality of treatment should be 


guarantecd by commercial treaties run- | 


ning for long periods and containing the 
most-favored-nation ciause in its broad- 
est form. 

The members. attaching great im- 
portance to the freest possible movement 


or raw materials, condemned expert or } 


other taxes unduly burdening them, as 
well as arbitrary restrictions placed upon 
their movement. 

In examining the field of industry, the 
Conference emphasized the importance 
of what the Europeans have come to 
call “rationalization,” that is, the de- 
to 
of labor or ma- 
and distribution. 
simplification 


organization designed 
minimum the wastes 
terial in production 
Rationalization includes 
and standardization. 
Constant reference was made by for- 
eign speakers to the rapid progress in 
this direction in the United States. The 


Conference urged that in introducing im- | 
should be | 


provements, every regard 
given to the interest of the workers. 
Farming Difficulties. 
In the section on agriculture, exhaus- 
tive discussions were devoted to the dif- 


ficulties of agriculturists the world over. | 


Little attention was paid to methods of 
production, since these were conceded to 
be in advance of the methods of mar- 
keting. 


The difficulties were seen cverywhere | 


to consist in the disparities between 
prices of raw materiels and of consum- 
ers’ goods. 
of credits by farmers in most countries. 

Cooperative producers’ and consum- 
ers’ associations 
prime remedial importance. Finally, 
recommendation was made for world- 
wide ifiprovement in’ the collection and 


| of 


Industrial | 


reaching agree- | 


| all 


| been 


| ties, chaos, 


Stress was laid on the need | 


| of the different countries. 
were regarded as of | 
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Safety 


Codes Are Framed to Reduce 


Number of Deaths in Industrial Accidents 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Aids Committees of Interested 
Groups to Draft Model Rules. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the machines in production. Federal and | 


“While the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


State labor organizations, insurance in- | has no special, or rather, specific, ap- 


terests, and qualified specialists. 
“It is in the first field that the De- 


propriation for this work, I have all 
along felt that practical effort in the way 


partment of Labor becomes the principal | of prevention of deaths and maiming of 


agency. It is the province of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to name on _ these 
committees the men who are best able 
to judge of -vhat a safety code should be 
by reason of the fact that they actually 
operate these machines in the factories 
in which they are employed. 

“The Secretary of Labor has delegated 
this work to the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, and I thus become a member 
the Executive Committee of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee and also of the ‘Main Committee’ 
which is the final authoritative body. I 
am also a member of the Safety Code 
Correlating Committee, the function of 
which is to act as a steering committee 
to see that the various code construc- 
tions do not infringe upon or overlap 
each other, and to expedite the work and 
suggest subjects for new codes. The In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions is also 
a member of this committee and it has 
deputized me, its secretary-treasurer, to 
act for it. 

Bureau Aims to Aid 


In Accident Prevention — 
“The Bureau of Labor Statistics takes 


| the matter up as a part of its general 
pending on the wisdom of those who | 
conducted them; that, while on the one 


industrial accident prevention work, that 
is to Say it seeks on the one hand to ob- 


tain cooperation from the various States | 
| in more complete accident reporting in 
| order 


to use the knowledge again 
through statistics as tg where and how 
accidents occur. In afidition to this it 
publishes and promulgates the safety 
codes as finally agreed upon to all the 


particular State or not. 


“It furnishes copies of these codes 


| to all the workers’ organizations con- 


taining workers in the particular field 
covered by the codes, to State trade 


{labor organizations to encourage them 
ito give the codes the widest possible 


circulation and use, and, through its 


| connection with the State industrial ac- | 
| cident boards and commissions, it is able | 
| to bring to the attention of such boards 


and commissions and to State legisla- 
tures the most up-to-date practises hav- 


350, Specifications of Laboratory Tests 


for Approval of Electrical Headlighting | 





. 3 oe hb 
Devices for Motor Vehicles; No. 351, | 


Safety Code for the Construction, Care 


Industrial 
Workers in Foundries; No. 350, Speci- 
fications of Laboratory Tests for Ap- 
proval of Electrical Headlighting De- 
vices for Motor Vehicles; No. 351, 


| Safety Code for the Construction, Care 
land Use of Ladders; No. 364, Safety | 
Power-Transmis- | 
sion Apparatus; No. 375, Safety Code | 
for Laundry Machinery and Operations; | 
| No. 878, Safety Code for Woodwork- 


Code for Mechanical 


ing Plants; No. 382, Code of Lighting 


| School Buildings; No. 410. Safety Code 
| for Paper and 4 
Safety Code for Power Presses and Foot | 


Pulp Mills; 


and Hand Presses; No. 433, Safety 


| Codes for the Prevention of Dust Ex- | 

| plosions; No. 436, Safety Code for the 
Use, Care and Protection of Abrasive | 

| decline, according to a statement just 


Wheels. + 


“Jt has in process 01 publication now | 
codes on rubber machinery and also on 


forging. A score of other safety codes 
are in process of construction. 
“The United States Bureau of Stand- 


ards is also actively interested in the | 
Engineering | 


work of the American 
Standards Committee not only in stand- 
ardization of materials and products, but 
is very helpful in standardization of 
safety devices. 
partment of Agriculture has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful, particularly in the 
preparation of safety codes for the pre- 
vention of dust explosions. 
dissemination of comparable statistics 
of agriculture. 

There was also agreement among the 


| members of the Conference on the value | 
of the exchange of ‘views and the serious | 


discussion of constructive proposals, the 
opportunity for which was furnished by 
this meeting in Geneva. 

In the course of its work the Confer- 
ence frequently recommended further 
study and research on various problems. 
In view of the growing realization of 
the interdependence of nations, they are 
convinced that methods must be 
out assure continuous col- 


worked to 


: | laboration in the study and solution of 
velopment of methods of technique and | 


reduce to a, 


economic problems. 


We feel that this conference can only | 


be judged correctly if considered as part 
of a process. Much good work in the 


direction of economic reconstruction had | 
done before this conference con- | 


vened. A great deal will remain to be 
done after it adjourns. 
Postwar Recovery. 


Immediately after the Armistice there | 


was disorder everywhere—in some locali- 
There has been much prog- 
ress in these postwar years. 


progress 

It is too early to judge the results of 
this conference, but we of the American 
delegation feel that a very earnest ef- 
fort has been made to get the essential 
problems clearly stated. Every step 
taken along the lines laid down by the 
conference will, we are convinced, be a 


} progressive step. 


But, in the last analysis, the result will 
depend on the parliaments and people 
The path to- 
wards progress having beer clearly 
marked, public opinion—enlightened by 
such discussion as those of this confer- 
ence—will force civilization to follow it. 


No. 480, | 


The United States De- | 


| der. 





workers from industrial accidents could 
not consistently be ignored. In this I 
have the full endorsement and coopera- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor. 

“When it is realized that industrial 
accidents cause the death of approxi- 
mately 23,000 workers each year, that, 
in addition to these, 2,500,000 workers 
are injured more or less each year, that 
the days lost from such injuries exceed 
227,000,000 days per annum, and that 
the wages lost are approximately $1,022,- 
264,866, the importance of intelligent ef- 
fort to curtail this slaughter, 85 per cent 
of which is preventable and therefore 
unnecessary, becomes apparent. 

“The appreciation in which these 
safety codes are held is illustrated by 
the fact that when one of the Pacific 
Coast States was about to amend its 
statute on the subject the industrial ac- 
cident commission in that State called for 
500 copies of the Safety Code for Me- 
chancial Power-Transmission Apparatus 
and was willing to pay for them.” 


Cardinal Buoyage 


Tests to Be Studied 


Committee of League of Na- 
tions to Observe Experi- 
ments in Swedish Waters. 


A study of the new type of buoys 
for the guidance of navigation will be 
made beginning June 27 in Swedish 
waters by a special technical committee 
for the League of Nations, according to 
a statement just received by the De- 
partment of State from the Information 
Section of the League. 

The full text of the announcement 


= 
‘ 


| follows: 


The Technical Committee for Buoyage 
and Lighting of Coasts met in August, 
1926, when it drew up provisional regu- 
lations for the so-called “cardinal” sys- 
tem of buoyage. On this occasion the 
Committee recommended that experi- 


| ments should be made in order to regu- 


late the conditions of the utilization of 
the new types of buoys, visibility of 
colors, ete. 

Experiments were made with the new 
types in Swedish and German waters, 
and a sub-committee will meet on June 
27 at Stockholm to study the question 
on the spot. The sub-committee will 
embark at Stockholm on a vessel at the 
Finnish Maritime Administration, which 


| will cross the Baltic to study the buoy- 
!and Use of Ladders; No. 364, Safety | 
| Code for the Protection of 


age in Swedish waters, and then proceed 
to a study of the existing Finnish sys- 
tem. 

At Helsingfors the sub-committee will 
discuss the results of its investigation 
and will compare them with those of 
the experimenfs previously made by its 
German expert. 

The sub-committee on Combined 
Transports will meet in Dresden on 
June 24 to continue its study of the 
development and regulation of com- 
bined traffic between railways and 
enterprises other than railways. 


Britain Reports Decline 
In Juvenile Delinquency 


British juvenile delinquency is on the 


issued by the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of. Commerce, based upon advices 
received from abroad. The statement, 
in full text, follows: 

In March, 1927, the British Depart- 
mental Committee on the Treatment of 
Young Offenders reported a decrease of 
26 per cent since 1913 in the number of 
charges proved against boys and girls 
in the juvenile courts, and of 69 per cent 
in the number of childre and young 
persons sent to institutions by court or- 
In the past five years 40 certificated 
schools receiving such 
closed. 

The Committee recommended raising 
the age for juvenile-court jurisdiction 


| from 16 to 17 years, the practical aboli- 
| tion of imprisonment for young persons 


between those ages, restrictions on the 
imprisonment for young persons between 
those ages, restrictions on the imprison- 
ment of all offenders under 21 years, and 
the abolition of capital punishment for 
persons under 18 years. It also secom- 
mended the establishment of “remand 
homes” for the examination and observa- 
tion of offenders under 21 years, whether 


| dealth with by juvenile or adult courts. 


| School Adds 2,000 Trees 


Annually to Forest Tract 


Two thousands trees are added each 
year to the forest established several 
years ago by Gold Brook public school in 
Russia, N. Y., it has been stated orally 
on June 23 at the Bureau of Education, 


Department of the Interior. 


School forests are exempt from taxa- 
tion in New York State, and it was said, 
many schools are acquiring land to be 


| wooded by pupils. 
The object | —_———_ 


| of this conference was to speed up this | New Wireless Station 


Is Erected in Peru 


A new wireless station was recently 
erected in Yurimaguas, Peru, advices to 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Commercial Attache at Peru, C. C. Town- 
send, state. The new station consists 
of two iron towers, 150 feet high, with 
a 1-1-2 kilowatt ,Marconi transmitting 


equipment, dampsd@ wave, equipped with | 


an internal combustion engine and nec- 
essary dynamos, with a Marconi valve 
recciver, 
(about 4 cents American Cy.) per word 
from and to the station, 
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Distinction Is Shown 
Between ‘Practical’ 


And Pure Research 


Reinvestigation of Research 
Problems Viewed as Need 
for Education. ° 


Complex 


Conditions 


Conclusions Are Declared Not 
to Be Final in Any Single 
Study. 


Distinction between pure research and 
“practical” research in education is-made 
in a statement just issued by the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior. 

Educational philosophy is incidental to 
the pure resear¢éh worker, but essential 
to the “practical” research worker, the 
Bureau says, for the latter fs concerned 
with the application of the truths which 
he has discovered by scientific methods. 

The Bureau points to the need for re- 
investigation of research problems as 
one of the greatest needs in educational 
research today. Because there are so 
many possibilities in securing data, the 
conditions are often so complex, and the 
data so imperfect, it says, the conclu- 
sions cannot be considered in any way as 
final in a single study. 


The full text of the’statement follows: 


Charters has called attention to a very 
important difference between the steps 
necessary for a pure research worker 
and those required of what he designates 
as the “practical” research worker. It 
will be helpful to state these differences 
briefly. 

The pure research worker may select 
his problem from any field without re- 
gard to the possible usefulness of its 
solution or to the practical bearing of 
the problem itself. After selecting the 
problem his sole concern is its solution 
by scientific methods. He is in no way 
concerned with its practical application. 
His motto is “truth for truth’s sake.” 

The practical research worker is pro- 
foundly concerned with the selection of 
the problem itself. He first looks over 
his establishment (his school or class) 
and finds some weakness or inadequacy, 
something that he wishes to improve. 
From this he selects some aspect as a 
problem of research. Having selected 
it he uses the same methods for its so- 


| lution as those employed by the pure 


research worker. 


While the pure research worker stops 
with the solution, the practical research 
worker is not contented with this as a 
final stop. “Pure” research workers fre- 
quently seek to apply their “pure” re- 
sults to very mixed practical situations, 
with dire results to the unwary. Having 
started, with the purpose of improving 
his school, he must, after he has arrived 
at a possible solution, actually install it 
in the school and see how it works. This 
will often call for modifications due to 





children were | 


| worker in the field of education. 


conditions of the school plant, lack of 
money, ,or peculiarities of personnel, 
Educational philosophy to the pure re- 
search worker is incidental. To the prac- 
tical research man it is all essential, far 
more important tharr ‘research method; 
for the setting of the problem, the 
formulation of the hypothesis, the inter- 
pretation of results, and the application 
of these results to the school situation 
involve expediency and depend upon 
philosophy. In other words, the prac- 
tical research worker in arriving at a 
solution must take continually into con- 
sideration the practical situation in the 
place where the improvement is to be 
made. The final step that must be taken 
by this type of research worker is that 
of maintaining the improvement so that 
it will become a permanent part of the 
system. It is very important for prin- 
cipals and superintendents to keep these 
distinctions continually in mind. The ob- 
ject of their research should always be 
improvement of procedure, and they 
must recognize that they are primarily 
responsible for seeing that such improve- 
ment is actually made. 


Strictly speaking, the last step stated 
by Charters is not a step in research 
as research, but it is an important duty 
and function of the practical research 
By this 
it is not meant that the research worker, 
if he is a teacher, has the entire responsi- 
bility of seeing that: the improvement 
is actually made; this must. be done in 
cooperation with the principal and other 
teachers. It does emphasize the fact 
that one who has worked out the solu- 
tion is usually in the best postion to see 
that the solution is actually incorporated 
into the structure and organization of 
the school. 

Education provides ample opportunity 
for both types of research, the pure 
and the applied. There are so many 
weak places and inadequacies in all 
schools that it would seem the part of 
wisdom for the principal and teacher 





The rate will be 12 centavos | 


to stress the practical side of research, 
leaving the field of pure research, per- 
haps, to those who are spending their 
entire time in advanced study. 

5. The Need for Reinvestigation of 
Research Problems.—One of the greatest 
needs in educational research today is 
for reinvestigation of some problems that 
have already been investigated by some 
resarch worker. Education is badly in 
need of verification of conclusions formed 
on the basis of single studies. There 
are so many posisbilities of error. in 
securing data, the conditions are often 
so complex, the data themselves so im- 
perfect, that conclusions can not be con- 
sidered in any way as final. 

Probably one of the greatest services 
that a high-school principal or teacher 
can render is to take some study already 
made and carefully duplicate it in pur- 
pose and method under conditions some- 
what different from those of the original 
| study. This will be the best method of 
| getting intimately acquainted with real 
methods of research and at the same 
time of performing a very real service 
{ to education, 
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Prevalence of Plague in India Declined 


In February to Lowest Level of Century 


Situation Improved Also in Java, While Influenza Epi- 
demic Ended in Europe. 


The incidence of plague was relatively 
low in the most important endemic cen- 
ters in February and March, particularly 
in India and Java, according to the 
monthly epidenmidlogical report of the 
Health Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, just received at the United States 
Public Health Service. 


Referring specifically to the plague sit- 
uation in India, the report stated that 
in February plague was less prevalent 
than during the corresponding month of 
any year since the disease spread 
throughout the Indian peninsula during 
the closing years of the last century. 

Improvements in the incidence of 
smallpox in all parts of the European 
continent, but seriously epidemic situa- 
tions in India were reported. The in- 
fluenza epidemic of Europe was reported 
to have ended in March everywhere in 
Europe. 

The full text of the Public Health 
Service’s statement, based on the 
League’s report, follows: 

Plague.—Plague incidence in most of 
the important endemic centers was rela- 
tively low during the months of Febru- 
ary and March, so far as reports to the 
Health Section of the League of Na- 
tions’ Secretariat, published in the 
Monthly Epidemiological Report for 
April, had been received for this period. 
Comment in the report calls attehtion 
to the exceptionally favorable situation 
in both India and Java. 


Decline in Prevalence 


Expected for Year 

With regard to plague in India, the 
comment is as follows: 

“In Northern India, it is in February 
and March that the sharp rise of the 
plague incidence takes place which de- 
termines the situation for the whole 
plague year. The greatest interest at- 
taches therefore to the fact that plague 
was much less prevalent in February 
than during the corresponding month of 
any year since the disease spread 
throughout the Indian peninsula during 
the closing years of last century. Dur- 
ing the present century the most favor- 
able year on record has hitherto been 
1922, when India’s plague death toll 
amounted to 4,667 for the second and 
third weeks of February; during the 
corresponding period of the current year 
only 2,632 deaths were ascribed to 
plague. 

“The only important plague center in 
Northern India in February last was an 
area including the eastern districts of 
the United Provinces and the western 
districts of Bihar and situated in the 
plain of the Middle Ganges, where it is 
joined by the Gogra, the Gandak, and 
the Son.” 

“The January plague returns for 
Java are the most favorable since 1921,” 
states the report. “The incidence may 
now be expected to decrease until July, 
which is the month of seasonal mini- 
mum.” 

At Colombo, Ceylon, there were 20 
cases of plague reported in the five 
weeks ended April 2, as compared with 
two cases in the corresponding period 
of 1926, 

In Northern Africa plague conditions 
were also favorable. No case of plague 
was reported in Algeria during the 
month of March. In Egypt only two 
cases were reported—one at Port Said 
in the week ended March 19 and one at 
Alexandria in the week ended April 2. 
In Tunisia there were 34 cases reported 
in the district of Sfax during March, but 
no cases were reported from any other 
district. 

The plague incidence in Madagascar 
continued high in the first half of 
March, when 141 cases were repforted as 
compared with 363 in the preceding 
month. In Uganda the number of deaths 
from plague decreased during January; 
84 deaths were repcrted in the four 
weeks ended January 22 as compared 
with 166 in the prececing four weeks. 

In Guayaquil, Ecuador, an increase in 
plague cases occurred at the beginning 
of the current year, and 5, 12, and 26 | 
cases, respectively, were reported for the 
first three half-month periods. The num- | 
ber of infected rats found was less than 
in the preceding two years. 

In Peru only 79 cases were reported 
during January and February of 1927 as 
compared with 290 cases in the corre- 
sponding months of 1926. 

Cholera.—“Cholera was more prev- 
alent in March than in February in Cal- 
cutta and Bangkok, but less prevalent at 
Rangoon and apparently disappearing at 
Madras,” according ot the report. “Ports 
farther east and north reported no 
cholera.” 

In India the seasonal increase in 
cholera begins usually in March, and 
the incidence in February is not very 
significant. As usual, Bengal and Madras 
Presidency were the main centers of in- 
fection, but in Assam and Bufma the 
deaths were unusually numerous for the 
time of year. 

Typhus fever.—An increase in typhus 
fever in Poland occurred toward the end 
of February, when 258 cases were re- 
ported in the two weeks ended March 5, 
as against 154 cases in the preceding 
two weeks; but the incidence in January 
and February was lower than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Both Algeria and Morocco have re- 
ported a somewhat higher. incidence of 
typhus fever than for the first quarter 
of 1926. In Algeria cases in the first 
three months of the current year num- 
bered 280, as against 89 in the same 
period of 1926; and in Morocco the cases 
for the first three months numbered 460, 
as against 270 in 1926. In Tunis there 
were 170 cases reported during the first 
quarter of the year, which was approxi- 
mately the same number as was reported 
during the preceding year. In Egypt a 
marked decline in typhus+fever is noted; 
there were 69 cases in the first 9 weeks 
of 1927, as compared with 205 during the 
corresponding period of 1926. 

Smallpox.—Smallpox prevalence con- | 
tinued low in practically all parts of the 
European Continent. The incidence in 








only very slightly, 1,650 cases being re- 
ported in the four weeks ended April 2, | 





| than 


as compared with 1,792 in the preceding 
four weeks. 

In India smallpox was very prevalent, 
especially in Bihar and Orissa and Ben- 
gal, where the disease was seriously epi- 
demic. “The outbreak seems to have 
reached its maximum at Calcutta during 
the week ended March 26, when there 
were ,300 deaths from smallpox in this 
town. During the first quarter of 1927 
there have been 1,904 deaths from small- 
pox at Calcutta. Smallpox is now in- 
creasing also at Bombay and Rangoon.” 

Other places in the Far East have 
shown a decline in smallpox. In Siam 
there were 50 cases during the first eight 
weeks of the year as compared with 233 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. In Java and Madura, 
14 cases were reported during the four 
weeks, ended January 29, as against 113 
and 387 cases, respectively, during the 
corresponding period of the two preced- 
ing years. Only 2 smallpox cases were 
reported in the Philippine Islands in 
1926, and none since March of that year. 
The report states. 

“The smallpox incidence in the United 
States differs but little from last year; 
3,914 cases were reported ‘during the 
four weeks ended March 19, as against 
4,234 cases during the preceding four 
weeks and 3,823 cases during the corre- 
sponding period in 1926.” 


Influenza Epidemic 
Is Ended in Europe 


Influenza.—-The report states: 

“The influenza epidemic came to an 
end in March practically everywhere in 
Europe. In 105 towns of England and 
Wales, 155 deaths were attributed to 
influenza during the week ended Feb- 
ruary 26. In these towns, 7,472 deaths 
were ascribed to influenza during the 
first quarter of the year. Scotland was 
only slightly affected by the epidemic. 

“In Germany the peak was reached 
during the first week of February, when 
485 deaths from influenza were reported 
in 46 towns; the corresponding figure for 
the week ended March 19 was 95. 

“In Czechoslovakia 143 deaths were 
attributed to influenza in January, and 
1,020 in February; 253,662 cases were 
reported during the two months. 

“Deaths from influenza in Bulgaria 
numbered 3,001 during the six weeks 
ended March 12. In the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 1,708 deaths 
were attributed to this disease up to 
March 21.” 

Measles.—The report notes: 

“Measles has been less prevalent than 
usual during the past winter in most 
countries for which information is avail- 
able. 

“Recent statistics for the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics also shows a 
lower incidence of measles, which, how- 
ever, still causes a very cansiderable 
mortality. In Leningrad there were 473 
deaths from measles in 1926 and 664 
deaths in 1925, which is more than the 
corresponding niffiber’ reported in 1926 
in 46 German towns, which have a popu- 
lation 10 times greater than that of 
Leningrad.” 

Malaria.—Statistics of malaria in the 
Union of Socialist’ Soviet Republics dur- 
ing 1926 are still incomplete, but the 
figures published in the Epidemiological 
Report indicate a much lower incidence 
in either of the preceding two 
years. The improvement was most 
marked in the spring and early summer 
months. In the Ukraine, where the re- 
turns for the whole year are most nearly 
complete, the cases were as numerous 
in October, November, and December as 
in the preceding years. This continued 
high incidence in the late summer and 
autumn is particularly interesting,. be- 
cause the more severe tropical forms 
prevail then and the benign tertian type 
is most prevalent in the spring. 

Tuberculosis—A continued decline in 
tuberculosis in 1926 was clearly marked 
in most European towns. 
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Registered U. 


Health Fund Favored 
To Care for Public 


In Time of Disaster 


Senator Copeland to Intro- 
duce Bill io Provide $10,- 
000,000 for This Work. 


Danger of Epidemic 


Early Meeting of Senate Com- 
mittee ‘on Commerce on Flood 
‘ Control Advocated. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the situation the results would be de- 
plorable, 

“A physician was telling me the other 
day about being in Washington attend- 
ing a health meeting and how he and 
other physicians consulting over the 
situation in the Mississippi valley were 
told that the Pyblic Health Service had 
only $35,000 available for use and that 
was for coping with smallpox. Later, 
he said they made an appeal to Brigadier 
General Herbert M. Lord, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, who found 
that there is $1,250,000 available for 
public health needs in the Mississippi 
valley. This amount is only a drop in 
the bucket for what is really needed 
to be at the disposal of the Public Health 
Service in meeting the situation in the 
flooded area. 

Funds Not Available. P 

“It is a shame that in a great public 
emergency there is no available ade- 
quate fund for prompt and effective 
heaith service by the Government. To 
meet that situation, I am going to in- 
troduce a bill, when the next session of 
Congress convenes, to put at the dis- 
posal of the Public Health Service a 
fund of $10,000,000 for its imme- 
diate use under its discretion and di- 
rection, whenever there is need for it 
in time of imminent peril to the public 
health of the country. We have a sim- 
ilar provision in the charter of New 
York city, which provides for a fund 
of $100,000 to be immediately available 
in cases of imminent peril to the public 
health of the city, subject only to the 
joint action of the mayor and the Board 
of Health of the city. 

Favors Committee Meeting. 

“As a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce, I favor an immediate 
meeting of that Committee to consider the 
Mississippi Valley situation. I believe 
that it should be called together at once 
and that General Jadwin, Chief of the 
Army Engineers, should be summoned 
to appear to outline what the tentative 
plan of the Army engineers may be for 
flood control. This is no new problem. 
It has ben studied by them for many 


a 


years and they ought to have a tenta- e 


tive plan for meeting this flood. If any 


propose, reinforcement of levees, build- : 


one has any ideas and suggestions » J 


ing of spillways, canalization of the 
bends, devlopment of reservoirs wherever 
feasible, reforestation posisbilities and so 
on, let them come before the Committee 
end enable the Committe to have a com- 
plete concrete symposium of suggestions 
for its consideration. 

“We should meet at once and I am 
willing to forego my vacation, and 1 be- 
lieve the other members would be, so 
that we can get to work, formulate legis- 
lation to meet this situation as far as can 
be foresen in the light of all the recom- 
mendations and make our report to Con- 
gress immediately upon its assembling, 
whether in special session or regular 
session. 

“I believe that any plan for the pur- 
pose of meeting the Mississippi prob- 
lem that meets the approval of the Com- 
mittees of the two Houses charged with 
the responsibility will pass Congress at 
the coming session. Congress would not 
dare do anything else, in the face of this 
national emergency.” 
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Unified Credit Mark 
For Home Economics 


Work Is Advocated 


Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion Says Separate Credits 
Should Be Discouraged. 


Program for Summer 


Report of Massachusetts Com 
mittee Is Announced After 
Study of Problem. 

The giving of separate credit marks 
for 


the vocational home economics educa- 
tional project is discouraged by the Fed- 


eral Board for Vocational Education in | 


a statement made/June 22. 

Work done at home and work done at 
school are so closely allied that one 
mark is sufficient and probably more 
just, in the opinion of the board. In re- 


gard to the summer project, the Board | 


says that this activity “should be an op- 
portunity for those who wish to do ad- 
ditional work, and a_ separate credit 
should be allowed, the amount to be de- 
termined by the State or local author- 
ities.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The question of crediting home-project 
work has been much discussed. There 


project should be carried on in addition 
to the regular work and should be given 
additional credit. 

Others believe that it should be recog- 
nized as a part of the regular program 
and ‘Should have credit proportionate to 
the value of the work. If we agree with 
the thesis that school facilities alone are 
inadaquate for teaching the activities 
of home making, and that better training 
will result when real problems are 
worked out under normal home condi- 
tions, then the home project must be 
thought of as part and parcel of the 
whole program, and the time allowed 
for home-making instruction will be used 
for supervised work in the home or in 
the classroom, as seems best to the 
teacher. 


and quality of home-project work com- 
pleted. 

A committee from Massachusetts con- 
sidering the problem of credit for home 
projects, reports: 

“In some schools a separate mark is 
given for home projects; but we believe, 
from our experience in the relatively 
small school, that the project should be 
so closely related to the school work that 
one mark is enough. The home-project 
average may be reckoned in with the 
subject mark and thereby raise, lower, 
or even not affect the subject mark.” 

The report of the New Bedford Voca- 
tional School, Massachusetts, states that 
the girl’s endeavor to develop ability 
through extra-school activities that en- 
able her to “carry on” under unfamiliar 
conditions and work without supervision 
deserves as much credgt as her school 
work. With this school, credit is worked 
out on a 50-50 basis during the period 
of carrying home-project work. 

Method in Ohio. 

In Ohio, home-project work is required 
of pupils enrolled in vocational courses 
in home economics. Local boards of 
education may give extra credit for 
home-project work up to a maximum of 
one-half credit. This is not referred to 
as such, however, but the statement is 


made that 114 or 142 credits may be re- | Naval Academy in 1889. 


ceived in any one year for vocational 
work. Pupils may not receive credit ect | 


work. 

Credit for summer projects presents 
a different situation. A summer project 
will necessarily be one that precedes or 
follows classroom instruction, and can 
not, therefore, have the close correla- 
tion which is possible when the project 
parallels such instruction. To require 
summer projects of all pupils presents 
administrative difficulties because there 
are always some. pupils away for vaca- 
tions and some do not return to school 
in the fall. 

To withhold a grade in such cases 
would be distinctly unjust. The sum- 
mer project should be an opportunity 
for those who wish to do additional 
work, and a separate credit should be 
allowed, the amount to be determined 
by the State or local authorities. Michi- 
gan reports that for 80 hours of super- 
vised home-project work in the sum- 
mer one-third of a school credit may 
be given. 


Steps Taken to Fill 


Peace Commissions 


Department of State Seeks In- 
formation on Bodies Set Up 
Under Bryan Treaties. 


The Department of State is now in 
communication with the governments 
signatory to the so-called Bryan treaties 
for the advancement of peace, with a 
view to learning of vacancies on the 
commissions named in connection with 
each agreement, it was said orally on 
June 23 at the Department. 

There are 21 of these treaties, it was 
stated, and vacancies due to deaths are 
believed to exist on s«veral of the com- 
missions. It was declared that lack of 
a full commission would in no case have 
any effect upon the continuation of the 
treaties. Wherever vacancies occur, the 
Department of State is taking steps to | 
fill the personnel. 

Membership in the American-Norwe- 
gian Commission has just been com- 
pleted, it was announced. The Commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States 
are: Dr. James Brown Scott, United 
States; Dr. Hadji Mischoff, Bulgania, 
present Bulgarian Minister to London; 
Joint Commissioner, Dionisio Anzillotti. 


home work and for school work in | 


The final grade in the work 
would then take into account the amount | 


| 





| 
| 


The names of\the two Norwegian mem- 


bers, are not now avail- 


able, 


it was stated, 


| Jonothon S. 


| William 
; | Daubin. 
are some who believe that the home | 


; were 
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Promotion of 11 Captains to Rank 


Of Rear Admiral Approved by President 


Department of the Navy Also Announces Advancement 


of 100 Other Officers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Brumby, Harris Laning, Henry V. But- 
ler, J. J. Raby, William H. Standley. 

To be captains: Lewis Coxe, Fred H. 
Poteet, Cleon W. Mauldin, George M. 
Baum, Isaac C. Johnson, jr., Richard P. 
McCullough. 

Max M. Frucht, Charles S. Joyce, Or- 
mond L. Cox, Royal E. Ingersoll, Her- 
bert F. Leary, Chester W. Nimitz, Reu- 
ben B. Coffey. 

Joseph V. Ogan, Albert T. Church, 
John N. Ferguson, Arthur C. Stott, Wil- 
liam S. McClintock, Byron McCandless, 
Roscoe C. McFall. 

Bruce L. Canaga, Walteer B. Wood- 
son, William R. Furlong, Edmund S. 
Root, Arthur B. Cook, Louis P. Davis, 
George C. Pegram, Harold G. Bowen. 

Edgar G. Oberlin, George V. Stewart, 
Dowell, jr., Nelson H. Goss, 
Stanford C. Hooper, William O. Spears, 
Harry E. Shoemaker, John H. Newton, 
Albert Norris. 

To be Commanders: Tracy L. Me- 
Cauley, Francis W. Scanland, Joel W. 
Bunkley, Max B. DeMott, Ernest J. 
Blankenship, Harold C. Train. 

Wailace L. Lind, Lee P. Johnson, Mon- 
roe Kelly, Marion C. Robertson, Leo L. 


| Lindley, Edward C. Raguet. 


Ward W. Waddell, Charles C. Davis, 
Robert R. Paunack, Frank D. Manock, 
C. Wigkham, Freeland A. 


Hugh V. McCabe, Claude S. Gillette, 
Roland M. Comfort, William C. Faus, 
Thomas E. Van Metre, John H. S. Dessez. 

Stuart S. Brown, Comfort B. Platt, 
Sherman S. Kennedy, Chauncey A. Lucas, 
Charles H. Morrison, Paul H. Rice. 

Robert G. Coman, Holbrook Gibson, 
Charles E. Reordan, Howard H. J. Ben- 
son, Hugo W. Koehler, George N. 
Reeves, Jr. 

Virgil J. Dixon, James B. Glennon, 
Franklin Van Valkenburgh, Vance D. 
Chapline, Frank A. Braisted, George B. 
Keester. 

Lemuel FE. Lindsay, 
liams, Thalbert 
Cooper, Jr., 
S. Spore. 

Wilbur J. Carver, Charles H. Maddox, 
Mark C. Bowman, Perey T. Wright, 
Jesse B. Oldendorf, Ernest L. Gunther, 
Augustine W. Rieger. 

James B. Rutter, Alger H. Dresel, 
Frank Slingluff, Jr., Theodore H. Winter, 
Clifford E. Van Hook, Archibald McGlas- 
son, Joseph A. Murphy, James R. Barry. 
Fourteen Officers Passed © 
Over by Selecting Board 

Fourteen officers were passed over by 
the selection board in making the selec- 
tion of the Lieutenant Commanders to 
be commanders by seniority from the 
names as listed in the Navy register. 

The members of the selection board 
as. follows: Admiral E. W. 

U. S. N., President; Admiral 


Raleigh C. Wil- 
N. Alford, Henry G. 
Eugene M. Woodson, James 


Eberle, 


Charles F. Hughes, Vice Admiral Louis | 


R, de Steiguer, Rear Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Rear Admiral Thomas Washing- 
ton, Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley, Rear 
Admiral W. V. Pratt, Rear Admiral 
William C. Cole, Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffet and Commander Theodore S. 
Wilkinson, U. S. N., recorder. 

Of the 11 officers selected for promo- 
tion to Rear Admiral, Edward H. Camp- 
bell heads the list. At the present time 
this officer is the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Navy, with the temporary 
rank of Rear Admiral through virtue 
of the position. He was born in South 
Bend, Ind., in 1872, and entered the 
In 1907 he was 


appointed Judge Advocate General, with | 
the rank of Captain, which position he | 
class work if they do not do home- project | held until 1912. 


In 1925 he was again 
appointed Judge Advocaté General of 
the Navy, with the rank of Rear Ad- 
miral. 

Captain W. S. Crosley was born in 
East Jaffrey, N. H., in 1871. He was 
appointed to the Naval Academy in 1889. 
At present he is the Hydrographer of 
the Navy. He is an additional number 
in grade and has been advanced for 
eminent and conspicuous conduct in bat- 
tle during the war with Spain. This 
advancement in rank of two numbers was 
due to his displaying eminent and con- 
spicuous conduct in battle on the occa- 
sion of entering the Bay 


U. S. S.* Anhapolis, 
on July 21, 1898. He also has the Navy 
cross for World War service as Naval 
attache at Petrograd and at Madrid, 
Captain F. B. Upham is the present 
commandant of the Pensacola naval air 
station. He was born in Fort Apache, 


the Naval Academy in 1889. 

Captain David F. Sellers has recently 
been selected as the relief of Rear Ad- 
miral Juliah L. Latimer in command of 
the special service squadron. He is now 
chief of staff of the Commander Scout- 
ing Fleet, graduated from the Naval War 
College and recently commanded the San 
Diego naval training station as well as 
the battleship Maryland. 

Captain Ridley McLean, from-~ the 
State of Tennessee, recently completed 
a tour of duty as director of naval com- 
munications and has assumed the duties 
of commander of the submarine divi- 
sions of the battle fleet. 


Capt. J. M. Reeves Commands 


Aircraft Squadrons 

Captain J. M. Reeves is at present the | 
commander of the aircraft squadrons of 
| the battle fleet with the U. S. S. Langley 
as his flagship. He also is an extra num- 
| ber in grade for eminent and conspicuous 
service in battle during the war with 
Spain. He was born in Illinois in 1872 
and appointed tu the Naval Academy in 
1890 from the same State. 

Captain Frank H. Brumby is now un- 
dergoing a course of instruction at the 
Naval War College at Newport, R. I. 

Captain Harris Laning is in command 
of the naval training station at San 
Diego, Calif., and is a native of Illinois 
where he was born in 1873. He is a 
war college graduate and the holder of 
the Navy cross. ~* 

Captain H. V. Butler is now supervis- 
ing the construction of the new aireraft 


| carrier Saratoga for which vessel he was 


of Nipe as a | 
part of the Squadron consisting of the | 
Wasp and Leyden | 


| 








selected as the captain. His selection to 
Rear Admiral will probably lead to his 
assignment to other duties. He is desig- 
nated as a naval aviation observer, has 
completed the Naval War College course 
and is the holder of the distinguished 
service medal. 

Captain J. J. Raby is at present the 
commander of the aircraft squadrons of 
the scouting fleet. 
tion of a naval aviator and holds the 
Navy cross for war-time service. 

Captain W. H. Standley is at present 
in command of the U. S. §S, California, 
the flagship of the aBttle Flect.. He is a 
native of California, born in 1872, He 


is a graduate of the Naval War College | 


and has received a letter of commenda- | : . ; 
| of the Belgian Government to establish 


tion for his World War service. 
Seven of the officers selected to the 


grade of rear admiral are shown to have | 


completed a course at the Naval War 


College. 

Four ot the officers selected for rear 
admiral have been intimately connected 
with naval aviation and are now occupy- 


ing positions.of great responsibility in | 


that branch of the service. 


Aviation Is Discussed 


With Col. Lindbergh 


Jo ‘ . ‘ . 
Trans-Atlantic Flyer in Wash- | 


ington as Guest of Govern- 


ment Officials. 


Upon his return to Washington on 
June 23 Charles A. Lindbergh, the trans- 
Atlantic flier, conferred with Govern- 
ment officials regarding plans for avia- 
The Assistant Secretary of Com- 
for Aeronautics. William P. Me- 


Jr., stated that Colonel Lind- 


tion. 
merce 
Cracken, 


|! bergh came to Washington in response 
| Ronse . ‘ 
to an invitation previously delivered to 


him in St. Louis. 

Arriving by plane from Dayton, Ohio, 
Colonel Lindbergh at once went to the 
Department of Commerce Building, 
where he met Mr. McCracken and Secre- 
tary Hoover. Later he was guest of Sec- 
retary Hoover at a luncheon at the 
Metropolitan Club, which was attended 
also by J. Walter Drake, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce; F. Trubee Davison, 
Assistant Secretary of War for Aero- 
nauties; Edward P. Wearner, Assistant 
Secretary of Navy for Aeronautics; Wil- 
liam P. McCracken, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, and his 
three St. Louis backers, W. B. Robertson, 
of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation; 
Charles Bibie, and Harry Knight. 

Following the luncheon, members of 
the party went aboard the Sylph, private 
yacht of the Secretary of the Navy. In- 
formally, Secretary Hoover; stated orally 
later that the object of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s visit was “to discuss the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation.” 

Col. Lindbergh’s interest, he said, lies 
in the development of definite commer- 
cial air services, and he proposes to de- 
vote himself to such activities. Secre- 
tary Hoover said Colonel Lindbergh’s 
plans had not yet been serene, 


City Asks Electricity 
From Muscle Shoals 


Alabama Municipality Seeks to 
Make Direct Purchase from 
Government. 


[Continued frome Page 1,] 
contract. Muscle Shoals City, he ex- 
plained, is a new municipality and has 
not granted any lighting or other fran- 
chise to the power company. It feels 
that all but 75,000 horsepower out of 
240,000 horsepower generated at that 
point is running to waste and the mu- 
nicipality wants to use it by direct ar- 
rangement, he said. 

Mr. Almon has 
Toronto, Canada, 


just returned from 
and Niagara Falls, 
where he inspected the plant of the 
American Cyanamid Company, which 
built a large plant at Muscle Shoals dur- 
ing the World War and which has a bid 
pending before Congress to lease Muscle 


| Shoals. ° 
Arizona, in 1872, and was appointed to 


“T am hopeful,” he said, “that some 
satisfactory lease can be effected for use 
of the whole Muscle Shoals property that 
has been before Congress as an issue 
since the World War. I prefer private 
operation of the properties, but I can not 
predict what the final outcome of the 
question will be. 


“The primary purpose of the Govern- 
ment at Muscle Shoals was for its use 
for fertilizer manufacture in peace time 
and ammunition manufactures in war 
times. I hope these fundamentals will 
be carried out in whatever disposition 
Congress makes of the. matter,” 


Secretary Hoover Leaves 
Capital for Flood Area 


The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, left Washington late in the aft- 
ernoon of June 23 to return to the Mis- 
sissippi flood area, where he has been 
directing flood relief and rehabilitation. 
His immediate destination, it was stated 
orally at his office in the Department of 
Commerce is St. Louis, where he is ex- 
pected to arrive June 24. 


Secretary Hoover will proceed to Little 
Rock, Ark., June 25, remaining there 
June 26, and proceeding to New Orleans 
June 27. After a day in New Orleans 
he expected to go to Jackson, Miss. 

It was stated that it is expected the 
Secretary will be gone from Washington 
slightly more than a week. He had re- 
turned to Washington last weck from the 
flood wis remaining about 10 days 


He holds the deisgna- | 


Belgium to Convert 


Field Near Brussels 
Into Modern Airport 


Lighting to Be Increased and 


Beacon With Radius of 40 
Kilometers Installed. 


Light Route toLondon 


Total of 744 Passengers Car- 
ried During April Over Six 
Air Routes in Poland. 


*m European aviation 


Department of Com- 


In two reports « 
developments the 
merce has been informed of the plans 
a modern airport near Brussels, and of 
the growth of Polish commercial avia- 
as evidenced by recent monthly 
figures, The Brussels report came from 
the Assistant Trade 
Leigh W. Hunt. 

The full text of this report follows: 

“The Administration of Aeronautics of 
Belgium plans to transform the Brussels 
commercial aviation field at Evere into 
A& modern airport. 

“The lighting of the field is to be con- 
siderably increased. and a beacon light 
with a radius of action of 40 kilometers 
installed, Plans include new hangars to 
provide shelter for eight large commer- 
cial planes. 


tion, 


Commissioner there, 


Route to Be Lighted. 

“Waiting rooms. customs offices and 
telegraph and telephone stations are 
planned. A wireless post for broadcast- 
ing and for receiving is also to be in- 
Stalled, replacing the present installa- 
tions, which have an _ insufficient range- 

“The Brussels-L.ondon air route will 
be lighted at Alost, Ghent, Bruge ana 
Ostend, The Brussels-Paris, Brussels- 
Berlin, and Brussels-Amsterdam routes 
will also be marked by lights for night 
traveling. 

Six Polish Times Operated. 

The full text of the report on Polish 
aviation, just received from the Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner at Warsaw, 
L. J. Cochrane, follows: 

During April commercial airplanes of 
the Polish Aerolet Company made 
flights for a total of 84,213 kilometers 
and carried 744 passengers, 22,500 kilos 
kilos of mail. In all 
mail, April shows a 

over March. 


Sor 
ovo 


of freight and 52.-5 
particulars except 
substantial increase 

Airlines operated 
cow, Warsaw-Lodz, 
Warsaw-Danzig, Cracow-Lemberg, 
Cracow-Vienna. 

From May 16 to September 16, planes 
of the Compagnie Internationale de Navi- 
gation Aerienne will leave Warsaw at 
6 a. m. on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, arriving im Prague at 10 a. m. 
Returning, planes ‘will leave Prague at 
3:15 p.m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, reaching Warsaw at 7:15 
p.m. The fare is 9O zlotys, about $10 at 
present exchange. 


Radio Commissioners 
To Make Inspections 


were: Warsaw-Cra- 
Warsaw-Lemberg 
and 


Plan Visiting Zones to Stucly 
Operating Uaeder New Fre- 
quencies Assigned. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


be announced by the Commission will be 
made for inspection of operating condi- 
tidns in the Rocky Mountains and Pa- 
cific regions, which are included in the 
fifth zone. 

The Commission On June 23 announced 
orally that a new interference situation 
has arisen involving Station WGL, 
New York City, 
Commission's denial of its frequency ap 


of | 
whose appeal from the | 
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| Weather Bureau Hopes to Build Up Systérmn [eo 


Of Obtaining Reports from Ships at Sea Called Goodwill T rip 


By General Pershing 


Desirability Pointed Out of Issuing Charts on Ocean Con- 
ditions for Aviators and Shipping. 


—_———. 


Chairman of Battle Monu- 
| ments Commission Says 


Welcome Will be Great. 


regular | The Weather Bureau's funds do not suf- 

fice for the payment of cbserver services 

and radio tolls from all ships. 
That a more complete and 


The desirability of obtaining 
weather reports by radio from ships on 
| the Atlantic Ocean for use in compil- 
ing charts of conditions for aviators and 
shipmasters Was pointed out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a statement 

made public on June 23, 

Numerous reports were received by 
the Weather Bureau during the height 
of interest in the recent trans-Atlantic 
flights of Charles Lindbergh and Clar- 
ence Chamberlin, through the coopera. 

| tion of radio Companies and shipmasters, 
Such purely voluntary reports can not 
be depended upon to supply the regular 
material necessary for the establishment 
of an adequate service, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. The full 
text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

Toward the end of April, when prep- 
arations were started for trans-Atlantic 
flights by airplane, the number of ocean 
weather reports received by the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, 
from ships plying the north Atlantic 
steamer lanes took ajump. It increased 
| from four or five a day to 25 or 30 
| when interest im the flight projects was 
| at its height. As a result, it was pos- 
sible to keep the flyers well advised as 
to the winds, storms and fogs they 
would be likelw to encounter. 


extensive | 
organization of ship service is necessary 
the fact that on some days 
while the flyers were awaiting favorable 
conditions the Weather Bureau did not 
get a single ship report from areas a| 
thousand miles wide in the Atlantic, 
Even on May 18, two days before Lind- 
bergh made his successful flight, no re- 
port was received from any ship between 
longitude 40 west and the Irish coast. | 
It was not until he had started that 
weather teports from ships became | 
nearly ade« quate. When Chamberlin 
made his fligeht the amount of informa- 
| tion cominge in was more abundant than ‘3 
in any previous period and continued so pd ; 7 
even after his successful lartding in| receptive mood and will be ac- 
Germany. | corded a great demonstration, in the 
Althoug the cost of getting ocean| opinion of Gen. John J. Pershing, former 
weather reports is a difficulty, perhaps | Commanderin-Chief of the American 
a greater One is the fact that often there |; Expeditionary Forces in the World War, 
are no ships in areas where dangerous | and chairman of the American Battle 
conditions exist. Moreover, when ships| Monuments Commission, ‘who has just 
are warned of storm areas they avoid| returned to Washington from Paris, 
them.. The Ihurricane that struck Florida} “J feel,” General Pershing said orally 
last year, fox examp! was forecast by| on June 23, “that the time is very 
the Weather Bureau, ana ships in the| propitious for the visit of the Legion.” 
hurricane area were advised of its ap-| He added that the feeling toward the 
proach. They got out of the way so! Americans, which has been somewhat 
promptly that for 24 hours before the! strained, has “changed very materially.” 
storm struck the coast not a single| Their visit, he said, will be probably 
weather report was received from a ship | the “greatest move ever undertaken to- 
in the hurricane area, for the good rea- | ward solidifying the good will” between 
son that nome was there. the peoples of the United States and 
Another difficulty is heavy competition | France. 
for the use of Atlantic radio facilities. | General Pershing said it was his opin- 
Ships on the regular traffic lanes in the} jon that the visit of the veterans is “in 
Pacific much more commonly and regu-) no sense a lark,” and not a display of 
larly send weather reports than those on| the fact that American have sufficient 
the New York-to-Europe routes in the| wealth to* permit them to make such a 
| Atlantic. ltrip. ‘“*The pilgrimage is prompted by 
|a motive to reestablish the friendly and 


faciliti | intimate relationships with the French,’’ 
ac es 


hopes to | he said. ’ 

all the| General Pershing said he would ac- 
ships in the Atlantic lanes. Such ree | COMPany the Legionnaires and would 
ports, supplemented by reports from | Participate in festivities incident to their 
land stations in this country, im Canada, | a*vival. He said the French government 
in Greenland and Iceland, and also in | 28d Marshals Foch and Petain have made 
Europe would make possible the prepara- | elaborate plans for meeting the veterans 
tion of cormplete ocean weather charts | 3! Verdun. 
and dependable forecasts every day, 
give the 
are asked 
of their 
the baro- 


is shown by 


France Now Friendly 


Time Propitious for Visit, in 
Opinion of Former Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 





When members of, the American Le- 
gion arrive in Paris in September for 
the annual convention of that organiza- 
they will fnd the French people 
in a 


Service Needed 
This weather service, without 
the hazards of the flights would 
been enormously increased, was 
possible largely by the voluntary 
eration of shipmasters and of the 
| companies, which collected ocean 
| weather information twice daily, and 
| delivered it to the Weather Bureau for 
charting and analysis, In future trans- 
Atlantic flying. such voluntary coopera- 
tion will hardly be as readily forth- 
coming, since the novelty of the enter- 
| prise will be greone and public interest | 

in it les keen. 

Officials of the Weather Bureau are 
| accordingly figrwring out what can be 
done to stimulate interest im ocean 
weather reports, which are valuable in| 
forecasting weather conditions on land 
as well as in adding to the safety of fly- 
ing and of navigzation. It is their hope 
| that shipmastexrs who have been sending | 
out weather weports in the last two 
months will have formed the habit and} 
will continue the work when the present 
flying season is over. Nevertheless, 
something more permanently dependable 
is essential. 


Permanent 
which 
have 
made 
coop- 
radio 


Complete Forecasts Planned. 
Eventually, 
permit, the 


when funds and 
Weather Bureau 
get reports twice daily from 





He said that reservations already have 
been made for passage to France of up- 
wards of 15,000 Legionnaires, and that 
the maximum quota of 30,000 undoubt- 
edly would be reached. 

Relating to the successful New York- 
to-Paris flight of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. General Pershing said it “appealed 
tremendously to the French.” 

The United States Liner “Leviathan,” 
operated by the Merchant Fleet Corpo- 
ration, and sister ships on the United 
| States Lines have been chartered by the 
| American Legion for theix pilgrimage. 
—_—___ 


for shipmasters to 
required imformation. They 
merely to state the position 
vessel, the barometric pressure, 
metric change in the preceding two 
hours, the force and direction of the 
wind, the kind, quantity and movement 
of clouds, the presence or absence of | 
fog, and brief remarks on any unusual 
weather conditions that may prevail, 
such as squalls, storms or heavy seas. 
Radio transmission is simplified by the 
use of a code. 


It is easy 





One obstacle is the cost of taking ob- 
servations and making them available by 
radio and tele@ruph to the weather fore- 
casters, This cost has to be met by some- 
| one even if it is voluntarily assumed 
and widely distributed as it was during 
the period in which weather service was 
maintained for the trans-Atlantic flyers. 














plication has beem carried to the Court | 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia | 


and will test the 
radio law, and Station WODA, owned by 
the O'Dea Temple of Music, 
son, N. J. 

Ordered under the June 15 allocations 
to divide time with each other on the 


1,020 kilocyele frequency, they have ap- | 


parently refused 
plained, and 
their programs “~nultaneously 
Sames wave with the result 
Serious interferemce and heterodyning 
has been set up. Following is the text 
of a telegram, Signed by Admiral Bul- 
lard, which was transmitted on June 
23 to both stations: 

“Reports from 
politan area and 


to do so, it was ex- 


on the 


on channel 1,020 — kilocycles, and have 
been broadcasting Simultaneously on this 
channel, causing S€@¥Vious interference and 
heterodyning on e@ach other's programs. 
“Will you kindly report to the Com- 
mission, immediately the situation exist- 
ing with respect to the time-sharing be- 
tween these two Stations and the facts 
concerning simult&meous broadcasting: ? 


“As soon as the facts can be learned | 
concerning this local situation of heter- | 
miles | 
apart, the Commission will investigate | 
the possibility of any heterodyning oc- | 


odyning between Stations only 13 


curring from distant stations,” 
The Commission aiso announced 
decision in the W BBR-WJZ case as 


its 
a 


denial of the People’s Pulpit Associa- | 
tion’s application for a place on the fre- | 
quency of 660 kilocyeles on which Sta- | 
tion WJZ, owned by the Radio Corpo- | 


ration of AmeriC& and operated by the 
National Broadcasting Company, was 
Placed under the June 15 allocations. 

Station WBBR objected to 


a wave which itS representatives said 
would better carry their Biblical lec- 
tures and sacred music to their listene vs 
A hearing was held last week before the 
Commission, 


that | 


listeners in the met2xo- 
Surrounding territory | 

indicate that Stations WGL and WODA (| 

have not yet agreed ona time division | 


being | 
placed on 1,170 Kilocyeles and asked for | 


constitutionality of the | 


Patter- | 


SERVICE Is 
AS SERVICE DOES 


Themeas ure of a promise is the performance, 


have been broadcasting | 


Itiseasy to create fast schedules—difficult to 
maintaim them, when the safety and comfort 
of the passenger are of first consideration. 


The Baltimore and Ohio time table is our 
promise — how well kept is evidenced by thear- 
rival records of these two all-Pullman trains— 


The CAPITOL Limited 
to Chicago 
4-year “on-time ”” record-95% 
The NATIONAL Limited 


to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis 


”* record—98% 





2-year ‘on-time 


In every service our standard is the ‘‘will to 
please’ —a ttheticket wimdow,inthediningcar, 
incoach or Pullman, your satisfaction is first. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


1827—- 100 YEA RS OF SERVICE-1927 
{ 


Legion Visit to Paris 


Ps 





egard of Laws Augm 


ents 


Taxes, Says Attorney General 


Mr. Sargent Cites Expenditures for Traffic Su- 
, pervision and Asserts Right to Restrict 
Personal Liberty of »f Drug ‘Addicts. 


In the issue of June 23 was begun 
publication of an address before the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association by the 
Attorney General, John G.. Sargent, 
urging individuql compliance with 
law as a public duty. 

The full text of the speech pro- 
ceeds: 

How many of us realize the enormous 
“burden of taxation we bear made nec- 
tessary by the failure of those who call 


t'themselves good citizens to voluntarily 


observe. the traffic laws, instead of being 
compelled to obey by surveillance and 
" prosecution? 

“law is declared to be, the judgment of 


+ drugs is a menace to the -health and the 


- morals of the people, and that for that | 
reason the manufacture and distribution | 


of such drugs shall be, as far as possi- 
ble, suppressed by the 
heavy penalties for engaging in such 
business. 
not in their manufacture, their distribu- 
*tion, their sale, their existence even; it 


only comes when individual members of | 
yielding to their cravings, vol- 


society, 
_ untarily use them, and thereby render 
. themselves jess useful members of that 
society. 

There is probably no person in the 
country whose personal liberty to do as 
he would like to do with himself, is more 
emphatically denied than the drug ad- 


_ dict who is denied the means of satisfy- | 


_ing his appetite. Yet we say to him, 
“You cannot have it because we think 


you are a more useful unit of the body | 


politic without it. 
“If you do as you desire you will be 
. less able to produce and earn a living 


for yourself; less able to contribute your | 


share in the world’s work; more likely 


to become a burden to your fellows in- | 


stead of a helper. Experience has shown 
+ that you will be likely, while under its 
influence, to undertake to operate some 
“machine and, because you are not at 
your best, will injure someone or your- 
self get injured; you will be likely to 
undertake to drive your automobile and, 
because your nerves are not steady or 
your perception is muddled, 
-road or run into someone else. 


“You will waste your time while en- 
joying the ‘stimulus 
more time while getting over it. 

“You will neglect your family, per- 
haps go so far as to attack them. 

* the whole, we think the best interests of 
us all, including yourself, demand that 
‘you go without this thing you want. 

“And so, as you are unwilling, or un- 
able, to abstain from its use if it is 
within reach, we will compel you to ab- 
stain by keeping it‘out of your reach.” 

Health and quarantine laws and reg- 
ulations ‘everywhere absolutely and 
wholly deprive the individual citizen of 
any 
the circumstances in which they apply— 
for the common good and no other 
reason. z 

In what I have been suggesting as to 
var.ous: ways in which, in ‘the growing 
complexity: of social and commercial re- 
latigns liberty “of personal conduct is 


constained to conform to the well- being | 


of the community, as that community 
shall determine its well-being to demand, 
I have not, of course, undertaken to dis- 
cuss the legal phase of the subject; and 
I would not have you think I regard that 
as open to discussion—it 
settled. 


Some Hold Statutes~ 
Do Not Bind Consciences 


But there be those who say that this | 


principle, that the whole people by en- 
actment of law through duly established 
processes, may determine what practices, 


businesses and acts are harmful to the | 


whole body, and thereupon forbid them, 
is not binding on the conscience of any 
member of the body who, from inclina- 
tion or interest, wishes to act contrary 
to“the conclusions of the body. 

“Five generations ago there was re- 
vealed to the people of this nation a new 
relationship between man and man, 
which they declared and proclaimed in 
the American Constitution. Therein they 
recognized a legislature empowered to 
express the will of the people in law, a 
judiciary required to determine and state 


such law, and 4n executive charged with | 


securing obedience to the law, all hold- 
ing their office, not by reason of some su- 
perior force, but through the duly 
termined conscience of thei 
men.”’ 

“Neither political nor industrial de- 
mocracy can relieve mankind from the 
requirement of obedience. 
substitute for virtue. 


de- 
country- 


There is no 
Too much empha- 


sis has-been put-on-the desire to rule | 


, and too little on the obligation to obey. 

, More.and- more all social problems must 
be worked out in accordance with this 
prineiple. An obedient nation would pos- 
sess. supréme power. The law of life, 
the law of progress is the law of obedi- 
ence, ‘the law of service.” 

“Tt must be remembered that there 
are standards of 
intercoursé; and the Ihws made in ac- 
cordance with the publi¢ will of the peo- 
ple which must be observed if * * * 
freedom is to be’ enjoyed, 
be plain enough that what is wrong for 
the individual to do, it is wrong by word 


imposition of | 
| which stands at the side of every Ameri- | 


The injury to society consists | can citizen, at home and abroad, where- | 


run off the | 
of the drug, and | 


On | 


is determined, | 


| tude of certain public prints, 


| opium user as 
| smuggler who 


morality, customs of | 


rising as one man and standing rev- 
erently with bared heads until the 
ceremony or the music is finished, gives 
me a thrill that nothing else can furnish. 

That flag represents the majesty of 
the law. It stands at the head of and 
flies in the breeze for the United States 
of America and the law and the ideals 
of the United States of America, as de- 
termined upon by the people of. the 


United States of America through and | 


by the Government they have estab- 


lished and which they maintain, a “Gov- | 
ernment of the people, by the- people, | 
| and for the people.” It is the flag not 
It seems to ba and by enactment of | 


of any section of the country, of ‘any 


| division of the people, of any seet or 
*the community that the use of narcotic | 


cult, of any State or city or individual; 


it is the flag of the whole Union; the | 


symbol of the liberties, rights and duties 
of the whole country; not of parts, but 
of the Nation. It is the symbol of the 
protection which _ shields, the power 


ever on the face of the globe he be. 
How can anyone, claiming and having, 
because he is an American, the benefits 


of the law of the Nation, excuse himself | 
from the duty to observe the law of the 

| Nation? 
| Every one of us would instantly re- | 


strain any man caught tearing down or 
multilating that emblem of the sover- 
eignty of the whole people. 

How can we palliate the tearing down, 
the mutilation of the majesty of the law 


| of the whole people? 


What is the difference between an at- 


tack on the flag and an attack on the | 


thing the flag stands for? 


Again, under the conditions in which 
of us have come to | 


many, very many 
live, our children come to youth, fed on 
prepared foods purchased in cans and 
cartons, clothed 


machine to and frem school and church, 


| under no necessity and having no oppor- | 


tunity for any real work, any physical 
exertion but games and other sports. 


Because the way of life has not given | 
them burdens, duties, responsibilities as | 
children, there has not been developed | 
self-reliance, the habit and capacity of | 
| looking out for—taking care of them- 


selves. 


When, as must happen sooner or later, 
own re- | 


they are thrown upon -their 
sources, they are practically helpless. 
Youth Often Lack 


True Sense of Values 
They crave entertainment, excitement, 


but because they have never had to take | 


care of themselves, to deal with practical 


matters, they have no standards of judg- | 


ment by which to acquire a,true sense of 
values. 


difficult path to travel. 
When such youth, 
learn to do some one thing, to operate 


| some machine, a typewriter, a loom, an 

engine, no matter what,—sell ribbons, | 
soda water, bonds, and do that and that, | 
| only, day after day, in the service of. 


an employer, in a business in which they 
own nothing, their need for help to see 


| the serious side of life as it is, to form | 


and act upon true judgments, to distin- 

guish between the spacious and the real, 

is by no means lessened,—grows. 
Another part of us is a considerable 


number of people who have come from 


places having social and political sys- 


| tems and theories very different from 


ours, and so understanding us and our 


theories and foundations of government | 


but little or not at all. 

And we have those who would profit, — 
would live—by preying upon these weak- 
nesses, this ignorance, and who seek to 
strengthen their position, to forfend 
against attack and persecution by in- 


stilling into the minds of those they | 
would victimize the idea that the law 


is an instrument of oppression, designed 
and used to deprive the people of pleas- 
ures and comforts which 
theirs. 

To my way 
most 
in circulation is the flippant, jeering atti- 
journals 
toward the law, 


of thinking, one of the 


and other periodicals, 


and the officers of the law striving to | substitution of private will for 


secure its enforcement. 

You cannot constantly, day after day, 
treat the antics and predicaments of the 
a funny spectacle, the 
provides him 


ruinous poison as a hero, and the of- 


ficers who undertake to ferret out and | 


unish and prevent the smuggling as 
P » ee | Commonwealth. 


snoopers, 
and 
vilification, 


smellers, gumshoe artists,— 
through the whole 
without cultivating and ‘rais- 


so on 


| ing up in the minds of the thoughtless— | 
and the thinking who want to take that 


view, the feeling, the impression that the 
man who robs 


and that the officers of the law engaged 


in ferreting out and apprehending the | 


heroic robber are snoopers, gumshoe art- 


ists, worthy only of opposition and dis- | 


| couragement in every way possible. 


It ought to | 


or writing for him to advise others to do. | 


There can‘be'nod basis for society on the 
theory that 4 person may claim the pro- 
tection’ of thé laws’ and yet refuse all 
obedientce ‘to the laws.”’ 


Flag Represents 


Majesty of Law 

All of us often, many of us almost 
daily, find ourselves in some place where 
the. flag is rug up—where a band or an 
orchestra plays “the Star Spangled 
Banner”—and I believe I voice the ex- 
perience and ‘sensations of: everyone 
within hearing when I say that the sight 
of an audience of Americans, always 


Criticism Expressed 


Of Ridicule of Law 

When intelligent, educated men hold 
up to ridicule the rules for 
which society has made; 


; by innuendo and suggestion advise that 


such rules ought to be violated; ridicule 
and revile as undesirable members of 


| the community, men sworn to defend and 


| gence, wit, 


enforce its rules;' devote their’ intelli- 
and resources to making 


crime and criminals interesting and at- 


| tractive, why is it not to be thought that 


| the thoughtless, 


| 


the unfortunate, the ig- 
norant, the vicious; will try to get rid 
of the oppressors of the criminal in any 
way, by any 
will be most é@f¥ective? 

Day by day, because someone pays 
for the doing of it, and because the great 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for: the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping ‘related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 


with ready-made . gar- | 
ments bought at some shop,-carried ‘in a 


They need the help, the advice | 
| and assistance, a knowledge of the ex- | 
perience, of those who have been more | 
s 3 | , in having a rougher and more 
liberty of action or conduct under | a = 8 


to earn a_ living, 


are rightfully | 


the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN C 
President of the 


OLIDGE, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Steamboat Inspection Service Tests Vessels 
For Seaworthiness and Crews for Fitness 


Topic 12—Shipping 


Eighth Article—Steam boat Inspection Service. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation: ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; and elev- 
enth, Science. The present group deuts with 
Federal activities in connection with Shipping. 


By Dickerson N. Hoover, 
Supervising Inspector General, 
Service. 


Steamboat Inspection 


HE Steamboat Inspection Service is an organi- 

tion that is perhaps unique in this, that it ex- 

ercises not only administrative functions as 

would be the case in any Bureau of one of the 
executive departments, but it also, under the authority 
of Congress, exercises legislative functions in the 
formulation of rules and regulations by the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors, and it also exercises quasi- 
judicial functions in the investigations conducted, and 
trials of licensed officers. 


At the head of this Service is the Supervising In- 
spector General at Washington. The United States, 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Rico are 
divided into eleven Supervising Inspection Districts, 
over each of which is a Supervising Inspector, and 
these Supervising Inspectors, with the Supervising 
Inspector General, constitute the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors above referred to. 


* * * 


RACH Supervising Inspection District is divided into 

Local Inspection Districts, and each Local In- 
spection District is in charge of a Board of Local In- 
spectors, consisting of an inspector of hulls, and an 
inspector of boilers, and in certain districts where the 
work requires it, as, for instance, at New York, there 
are assistant inspectors appointed to help the Local 
Inspectors in the inspection of vessels. In all offices 
there are clerks to perform the clerical work. 


There are also three Traveling Inspectors with head- 
quarters at Washington, who function directly under 
the Supervising Inspector General, and there is a corps 
of inspectors whose business it is to test steel at the 
mills at Coatesville, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, IIl., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 


HE Steamboat Inspection Service exists for the pur- 
pose of inspecting vessels of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, for the licensing of officers and certifi- 
cating of men to man those vessels,, and for the con- 
Cucting of investigations of casualties, etc., and trials 
in violations of the Steamboat Inspection Laws by 
licensed officers. In the inspection of a vessel the Serv- 
ice commences to take precautions against possible 
disaster even before the vessel is constructed, and, 
therefore, it is required that plans of vessels be sub- 
mitted, and that when a vessel is built, she be subjected 
to the proper stability test. These stability tests are 
conducted by the Office of the Supervising Inspector 
General, and are intended to determine whether a ves- 
sel has the proper stability to be navigated with safety 
upon the waters indicated. 


In the case of boilers, the plans for these boilers 
must first be approved by either a Board of Local In- 
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of law abiding citizens is com- , make him capable 
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f persuasion and in- 


spectors if they be Scotch boilers, or if they are water 
tube boilers, and boilers of similar construction, by the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors, and all steel that is 
subject to tensile strain must be tested and stamped 
by an inspector at the mills. When the steel has been 


tested at the mills, it is then sent to the boiler manu- 
facturer. The boiler manufacturer proceeds to build 
the boiler, and during the building of the boiler the 
inspectors who have jurisdiction over that. district 
where the boiler is being built visit the plant from time 
to time to note the progress of the work. When the 
boiler is built, the inspectors inspect that boiler, subject 
it to hydrostatic test, and make searching internal and 
external examination. 
* ¥ * 
N THE inspection of the hulls the inspectors must 
see that the vessel is properly constructed, and is 
suitable for the waters for which certificated, and in 
so doing they must go through the water bottoms, and 
every part of the ship, with a view to seeing that the 
vessel is, in fact, seaworthy. In the case of wooden 
hulls they must bore the timbers with a view to seeing 
that they are actually sound and not rotten or wormy. 
The life-saving equipment, fire-fighting apparatus, etc., 
are also examined to determine whether they are suit- 
able and sufficient as required by the law. These in- 
spections occur periodically, not less than once a year, 
and in the case of excursion and ferry steamers there 
must be three intermediate inspections in addition dur- 
ing the season of navigation. 


The vessel having been thoroughly inspected and 
certificated, and being now considered safe to be navi- 
gated, the next thing to be given consideration is the 
matter of the manning of the ship, and here again the 
Steamboat Inspection Service undertakes to prevent 
disaster by the proper licensing of the officers. These 
officers are required to have had actual experience on 
board ship. They are examined in first aid, and if they 
be deck officers, they are examined for visual acuity 
and color sense. They are subjected to a rigid written 
and oral examination, and if they successfully pass the 
examination, are licensed by the Local Inspectors. The 


Local Inspectors also certificate the able seamen and 
lifeboat men. 
. * * 


UT having done this, the jurisdiction of the Service 
still extends to the conduct of these men under 
their licenses and certificates, and so if it be found that 
a licensed officer has conducted himself improperly, as, 
for example, has been guilty of intoxication, or has 
handled his ship in an improper fashion, then the Local 
Inspectors have imposed upon them the responsibility 
of investigating such conditions, preferring charges, 
and suspending or revoking the license of the officer. 


The Steamboat Inspection Service exists not for the’ 
purpose of giving employment to a certain number of 
people, but for the purpose primarily of protecting life, 
and secondly, of protecting property. The answer to 
whether the Steamboat Inspection Service is meeting 
this obligation is to be found in the paragraph of the 
Annual Report of the Supervising Inspector General 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, which states 
that during that fiscal year 350,370,065 passengers 
were carried on steam vessels that are required by law 
to report the number of passengers carried. Dividing 
this number by 54, the total number of passengers lost, 
shows that 3,401,651 passengers were carried for each 


passenger lost. It would seem that the existence of 
this Service is justified. 


In the next article, the first of a series on 
Foreign Trade, the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Contmission, Thomas O. Ma rvin, 
will discuss the work of the Commission in its 
administration of the Tariff Act. 
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stolen propery—by making the violation 


| disapproval, 


mischievous forms of propaganda | 


} and 
| the observance and enforcement of the 


with his law. 


list of | 


a mail car, who kills a | 
guard defending the mail, is a hero, too, | 


plaisant and says nothing to show its 
flippant, jeering writers, 
publishers, soapbox orators, cabaret per- 
formers sow the wind; and society reaps 
it all in whirlwinds which blast and de- 
stroy. 
“There must not be permitted any 
public 
There is required a renewed 
enlarged determination to secure 


authority. 


” 


I would I could, face to face, put this 
thing as I see it before every man and 
woman, young and old, in this great 
That may not be: But 
you, the lawyers of this Bar, 
to them for me, and it is my confident 
hope you will do so. 

I am making this appeal to you, the 
lawyers of Pennsylvania, because there 
is no other body of men in the country 
having the influence and power of the 
bar. 


To become a lawyer now demands an 


extensive and careful preliminary gen- ! 


eral education, and a long and intensive 
study of subjects which in themselves 


| lay the foundation for an understanding 
' of good citizenship; 
| duces respect and reverence for the law 


E | as an abstract guide for conduct, and a | 
its conduct | 


intimate, and |! 


a study which in- 


respect for the rights of others under 
the law. It qualifies its devotees to feel 


and know that this intangible something | 


which: is all the ‘time around and over 
and in- us, is the great controlling force 
whose existence marks the difference 
between civilization and. barbarism. 
Lawyer Has Chance 


To Guide Citizens 

The lawyer’s relations in the com- 
munity are most personal and confi- 
dential. His opportunities for guidance 


means, any violence that | and persuasion to right conduct, for dis- 


suading the tempted and wavering from 
wrong conduct are many, constant, and 
intimate, His native ability and training 


can say it | 


fluence; his profes 
lations to his clier 
portunity. 

Shall we advise 


sional work and re- 
its give him the op- 


and guide our clients,, 
| as perchance they may wish to be ad- 
| vised, or as they ought to be advised? 

“This is a faithful saying, and these 
things I will that thou affirm constantly, 
that they which believed in God might 
be careful to maintain good works. 
These things are good and profitable 
unto men.” 

When comforts and luxuries come eas- 
ily, when the necessity for long and 
steady application to toil yields to im- 
proved methods and machinery, bringing 
shorter hours and freedom from exer- 
tion and weariness, there is a tendency 
| to forget the serious side of the shield; 
to turn liberty under law into indulgence 
regardless of the law; to forget that in 
the complicated relations individuals now 
bear to the community and to each 
other, we cannot be 
a century and a half ago; to forget, or 
perhaps fail to appreciate, that as the 
burden of making and getting a living 
has decreased, the burden of dependence 
on and duty toward each other has in- 
! creased. 

That burden must be borne, that duty 
must be discharged, by -each one for 
himself; no one can do it for him. 

We have, for a long time, regarded 
with detestation those who knowingly 
buy stolen goods; have come to think 
of them as aids and abettors of the thief, 
because it is they, and they alone, who 
make the trade of thieving profitable. 


Buyers of Forbidden Goods 
Make Violations Profitable 
Many of us have as yet failed to see 
that when we knowingly buy commodi- 
ties of any kind, traffie in which is for- 
bidden by law. we directly sanction and 
reward a violation of the law in exactly 
the same wey as does the purchaser of 





the individualists of | 





profitable. 


Many of us who have not failed to 
see it—who have seen it and understood 
the truth—have failed to understand, or 
to admit to ourselves, that connivance 
at violation of one part of the law ex- 
cuses violation of another part—breeds 
disrespect for all law—enables the man 
who buys a stolen article at half its 
value to justify himself with the 
thought, “My respectable neighbors, 
bankers, merchants, professional men, 
pay someone to break the law to get 
what they want; why should not I pay 
the cracksman to get what I want?” 

The law forbids the smuggling into 
the country of jewels, of narcotic 
drugs. How many = self-respecting 
women would wear diamonds _pur- 
chased of a smuggler? 

What difference between paying for 
smuggling of diamonds and of nar- 
cotics? 

It will not do to say in the same 
breath, “I believe in and demand en- 
forcement of the laws of the country, 
and I will pay well any man who will 
violate those laws,” 

The enforcement of the law is a pub- 
lic duty, imposed by the people upon 
their servants, which may or may -not 
be discharged, depending upon the integ- 
rity, ability and industry of the servants, 
as wel) as the cunning, intelligence, and 
skill of violators and the support they 
get from sympathizers; but the ob- 
servance of the law is a private as well 
as public duty, a private, individual duty 
of which each individual citizen, and he 
alone, can make performance absolutely 
sure, 

How can those who make the law, live 
under and demand the protection of the 
law, demand enforcement of the law, 
justify paying others for violating it? 

That community, that State, is safe, 
not where and because the law is en- 
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Six Majors Promoted 
In Medical Corps of Army 


Promotion of six majors in the medical 
corps of the United States Army to the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonels, effective 
June 15, were announced by the Depart- 


| ment of War June 22 in its issue of Spe- 


cial Orders (No. 145.) At the same time 
the Department announced the promotion 
of a first lieutenant in the air crops to 


the grade of captain, and of two second | 


lieutenants in the Infantry to the rank 
of first lieutenant. 

The promotions are as follows: 

Majors Guy V. Rukke, Henry C. Pills- 
bury, Edgar King, Ray W. Bryan; Wil- 
liam H. Richardson and William K. Bart- 
lett, all Medical Corps, to Lieutenant 
Colonelcies; First Lieutenant Roy A. 
Dunn, Air Corps, to Captaincy; and Sec- 
ond Lieutenants James E. Rees and 
James R. Pierce, Infantry, to First 
Lieutenancies. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-18628 (S). Veterans’ Bureau—Medical 
Treatment. Reimbursement to a private 
dentist for treatment furnished a benefici- 
ary without proper authority from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau is not authorized. 

A-18664. Contracts—Mistake in bid—War 
Department. Where the evidence furnished 
shows that the price quoted as per pound 
by the lowest bidder was intended to be 
per can of one-half pound, and delivery was 
made at the request of the purchasing offi- 
cer with the understanding that the matter 
would be adjusted, in view of the quoted 
price being considerably less than the cost 
of the supplies to the bidder, and lowest bid 
considered on the basis per can, payment 
may be made therefor on that basis. 

A-18674 (S). Contracts—Mistake in bid 
—War Department. A bid submitted and 
accepted constitutes a binding contract 
which may not be set aside on the conten- 
tion of the bidder that the prices quoted 
by it were the result of an error on its part 
unless the bid on its face is so out of pro- 
portion to other bids received as to put the 
contracting officer on notice that it is the 
result of a mistake. 

A-2051. Vehicles, use of own—Traveling 
expenses—Commutation — District of Co- 
lumbia. Commuted allowance o $1 per day 
prescribed by the Commissioners of Dis- 
trict of Columbia for certain officers and 
employes as authorized by annual appro- 
priation acts, may only be paid for days 
on whith actual use of employes’ vehicles 
on official business is shown. 4 Comp. Gen. 
200, and A-2051, March 22, 1926, adhered to. 

Commuted allowances to employes for the 
use of their own automobiles are exclusive 
of all traveling expenses incurred in the 
performance of the employes’ regular du- 
ties excepting duty at places so remote 
from their headquarters as to preclude 
any possibility that place was intended 
to be covered by the commuted allowance. 
A. D. 6615, April 17, 1922, and Reviews 
3787, Doc. 15, 1925, adhered to. 

A-15785. Subsistence—Itemized—Consu- 
lar officer. A travel order issued to a 
Consular officer authorizing “actual and 
necessary transportation expenses and ac- 
tual subsistence expenses not exceeding $5 
per day upon receipt of a proper 
account supported so far as possible .by 
vouchers in the form of receipted bills” re- 
quires the submission of an itemized ac- 


} count of the subsistence expenses for which 


reimbursement is claimed and the payment 
of a flat per diem of $5 per day without 
such itemization and in the face of the 
disapproval of the administrative office 
cannot be credited in his accounts. 

A-17294. Rental allowance—Assignment 
of quarters—Army. 
Army reports at his new station unaccom- 
panied by his family and leaves immedi- 
ately with his organization for an over- 
land march and upon return of the regi- 
ment is formally assigned public quarters 
reported by his commanding officer as in- 
tended for assignment to him on his first 
arrival at the station, there has been an 
assignment of adequate public quarters 
under section 6 of the act of June 10, 
1922, 42 Stat. 627, as amended by the act 
of May 31, 1924, 43 Stat. 250, and the 
officer is not entitled to rental allowance. 
A-18364 (S). Appropriations — Vaccination 
of Foreign Service officers—Traveling Fx- 
penses. The cppropriation “Transportation 
of Foreign Service Officers” is not avail- 
able for the payment of expenses incurred 
by Foreign Service officers for vaccina- 
tion and health certificates incident to 
change of stations. 

A-18521 (S). Navy—En trance fees to rifle 
matches. The appropriation “Gunnery and 
Engineering Exercises, 1927,” 44 Stat. 596, is 
not available for payment of entrance fees 
of members of the. Navy rifle team partici- 
pating in matches at Sea Girt, N. J., and 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Navy Orders 


Ch. Mach. Shine S. Halburton, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to Aircraft Sqdns., 
Battle Fit. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Joseph A. Paldi, det. U. S. S. 
Mercy; to Rec. Brks., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Ch. Gun. Frank T. Green, det. Nav. te 4 
Plant, Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y.; to U. 
S. Cormorant. 

Ch. Gun. George C. Smith, det. Nav, Trng. 
Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. Melville. 

Rad El. Luke W. Du Fresne, det. U. S. S. 
Memphis; to U. 8S. S. Trenton. 

Rad. El. Merrill M. Holt, det. U. S. S. 
Texas; to U. S. S. Concord. 

Rear Adm. Mark L.. Bristol, det. State 
Dept., to temp. duty Naval operations; 
thence to duty as Comdr. in Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet. 

Lieut. Wm. A. Corley, det. duty as aide on 
Des. Sqdns., Scout. FIt.; to con- 
tinue treatment, Nav. Hosp., Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert S. Haggart, det. Bu. 
Engr., to duty as engineer officer, U. S. S. 
Oklahoma. 

Lieut. Comdr. 
Sta., San Diego, Ss. S. 
Maryland. 

Lieut. Comdr. Wm. K. Harrill, det. Bu. 
Aeronautics; to duty as aid to Asst. Secre- 
tary of Navy for Aeronautics. 

Lieut. Comdr. Bruce G. Leighton, det. 
duty aide to Asst. Secretary of Navy for 
Aeronautics; to duty Bu. Aeronautics. 

_ Lieut. Comdr. Terry B. Thompson, det. 

S. S. Dobbin; to duty Bu. .Engineering, 
aoa Dept. 

Lieut. Comdr. Louis R. Moore, ts 
Eighth Nav. Dist., to duty comdr. 
Eagle 58. 

Lieut. Christopher Noble, uncomp. por- 
tion orders April 27, revoked, det. Nav. 
Acad., Annapolis, Md.; to course of instruc- 
tion, Harvard University. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert P. Robert, accep- 
tance of resignation effective July 19, 1927. 


a 


Robert A. Hall. det. 
Calif.; to duty U. 


Train. 


duty 
eae 


forced, but where and because it is ob- 
served, is obeyed. 

“Whosoever therefore shall break one 
of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven; but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


Where an officer of the [ 
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Graduating Officers 
To Hear Address by 
Army Chief of Staff 


Total of 35 Complete Course 
Pertaining to Procure- 
ment of Military 
Supplies. 


Graduation exercises for the 35 Army 
officer students constituting the Sixth 
Class of the Army Industrial College, 
will be held on June 24 at the Munitions 
Building, in Washingt:n, the Department 
of War announced in a statement June 
22. The Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Major General C. P. Summerall, it was 
stated, will deliver the graduating 
address. 

The purpose of the Army Industrial 
College, according to the statement, is 
to train Army officers in useful knowl- 
edge pertaining to the supervision of 
procurement of all military supplies in 
time of war and to assure adequate pro- 
vision for the mobilization of material 
and industrial organization essential to 
war time needs. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Graduation exercises for the Sixth 
Class of the Army Industrial College will 
take place Friday morning, June 24, at 
11 o’clock, in the Munitions Building. 
Major General C. P. Summerall, Chief of 
Staff, will deliver the graduating ad- 
dress. The members of the class are as 
follows: 

Major Donald Armstrong, Ordnance 
Department, Katonah, N. Y.; Captain 
Calvert H. Arnold, Signal Corps, Macon, 
Ga.; Major Archie W. Barry, Air Corps, 
Wenasoga, Miss.; Lieut. Henry M. Black, 
Chemical Warfare Service, Bryn Mawr, 
Penn.; Lieut. James B. Carroll, Air 
Corps, Bradford, Ill.; Major Roy H. 
Coles, Signal Corps, Warren, Ind.; 
Major Robert H. Duenner, Medical 
Corps, Washington, D. C.; Lieut. Byron 
A. Falk, Signal Corps, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Captain F. E. Hagen, Quarter- 
master Corps, Boulder, Colo.; Major 
George M. Halloran, Chemical Warfare 
Service, York, Penn.; Captain D. A. 
Hanes, Quartermaster Corps, Russell- 
ville, Ky.; Major Reiff H. Hannum, Ord- 
nance Department, Pottsville, Pa. 

Major Henry W. Harms, Air Corps, 
S. D.; Major J. T. Harris, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, Parkersburg, W. V.; Major 
V’. Lee Hart, Medical. Corps, York, S. 
C.; Major Roy C. Heflebewer, Medical 
Corps, Wash., D. C.; Captain R..J. Her- 
nandez, Quartermaster Corps, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Major E. 0. Hopkins, 
Finance Department, Ellsworth, Kan.; , 
Major R. P. Howell, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Goldsboro, N. C.; Major E. S. J. 
Irvine, Corps of Engineers, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Major. George Luberoff, Quar- 
termaster Corps, New Orleans, La.; Lt. 
Comdr. K. C. McIntosh, United States 
Navy; Major John Mather, Ordnance 
Department, Lowell, Mass.; Lieut. Clyde 
H. Morgan, Ordnance Depertenent, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lt. Colonel O. H. 
Sampson, Quartermaster Corps, San 
Francisco, Cah; Captain E. M. Scott, 
Quartermaster Corps, Richmond, Ind.; 
Lt. Colonel W. O. Smith, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, Tucson, Ariz.; Captain Fran- 
cis C. Tyng, Medical Corps, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Major Robert W. Voeth, 
United States Marine Corps; Lieut. Her- 
man U. Wagner, Ordnance Department, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Lt. Colonel John 
A. Wagner, Quartermaster Corps, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Captain O. P. Winning- 
stad, Ordnance Department, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Captain Read Wipprecht, Ord- 
nance Department, Bryan, Tex.; Lieut. 
John Y. York, Jr., Air Corps, Tenova, 
W. Va.; Captain H. McC. Yost, Corps 
of Engincers, Massillon, Ohio. 


Department’s 


Army Orders 


Air Corps. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Hampton Atkinson, 
Reserve, Dalas, Texas, ordered to Marshall 
Field, Fort Riley, Kans., for duty. 

Capt. Leslie Granger Mulzer, Reserve, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, ordered to Bolling Field, D. 
C,. for duty. 

First Lieut. Donald G. Stitt, relieved from 
duty at Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla., to ac- 
company 28rd Photo Section to March Field, 
Caiif., remaining in command of that or- 
ganization. 

Each of the following-named Reserve of- 
ficers are ordered to Brooks Field, Tex., for 
course of instruction: Second Lieut, Rob- 
ert Richardson Ellis, Warren, Ohio; John 
Richard Krick, Danville, Ind. and ‘Second 
Lieut. Louis Everette Wetherhold, Prince- 


ton, Ill. 

‘Each of the following-named Second 
Lieutenants, Reserve, are ordered to Brooks 
Field, Tex., for course of instruction: John 
Philip Bruckhart, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Lawrence John Chiappino, San Jose, Cailf.; 
Howard B. Cook, Tustin, Calif.; D ) 
Monroe Covington, Seattle. Wash.; 
Martin: Dixon, Berkeley, Calif.; 
ard Enos, San Francis, Calif.; 
Hayes, Berkeley, Calif.; 
ques, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Mull, jr., Sacramento, 
Olsen, Oakland, Calif., 
ton von der Lieth, Sah Francisco, Calif. 

First Lieut. Terence J. Tully, relieved 
from detail in Air Corps, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., assigned to 13th Infantry, Boston 
Harbor, Mass. 

Second Lieut. Paul B. Nelson, Air Corps, 
relieved from duty at Kelly Field, Tex., as- 
signed to duty with Second Division, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Julian Stanley Dexter, 
Boston, Mass., ordered to duty at Bolling 
Field, D. C. 


Geo 

Louis How- 
‘Wilbur Mead 
John Reede Jac- 
Archibald Marison 
Calif.; Raymond 
and Gardner Law- 


Infantry. 

Second Lieut. jvetoa R. Street, relieved 
from duty at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., ordered 
to Fort McDowell, Calif., name to be 
placed on detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. Brooke W. Leman, 38th In- 
fantry, relieved from duty at Fort Logan, 
Colo., assigned to duty with Organized Re- 
serves of Kighth Corps Area. 

Capt. Charles W. Jones, Infantry, re- 
lieved from assignment at Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans., as- 
signed to Second Infantry, Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois. 

Second Lieut. James W. Clinton, Infantry, 
assignment changed from Fort Missoula, 
Mont., to Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Capt. Eugene N. Slappey, Infantry, re- 
lieved from assignment to 18th Infantry, 
Fort Slocum, N. Y., assigned to 30th Infan- 
try, San Francisco, Calif. 

‘Second Liuet. John L. Lewis, Infantry, 
tarnsferred to Field Artillery. 

Other Branches. 

Capt. Christian W. Greenlee, Veterinary 
Corps, detailed as member of examining 
board at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., vice 
Maj. Ralph M. Buffington, relieved. 

Lieut. Colh Hardee Chambliss, Ordnance 
Nepartment Reserve, Washington, D. C,, 
ordered to duty at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
New Jersey, 
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Agriculture ~~ 


Absence of Teacher 


At School Cancels 
Right in Homestead 


Theory of Constructive Resi- 
dence Denied Considera- 
tion in Rejection of 


Final Proof. 


In a decision rejecting final home- 
stead proof for land in Montana, settled 
by Leslie Helen Larson, the Department 
of the Interior has just héld that it is 
beyond the power of the General Land 
Office to consider constructive residence 
in determining whether the entrywoman 
had complied with the requirements of 
the homestead law. 

The entrywoman had appealed from 
a rejection by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, basing her appeal 
on the fact that during her intermittant 
residence she was engaged in teaching 
school. 

Rejection of Proof Affirmed. 

The full text of the decision, signed 
by the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, E. C. Finney, follows: 

Leslie Helen Larson, formerly Leslie 
Helen Harris, has appealed from the 
decision of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, dated January 26, 1927, 
rejecting the final proof offered upon 
her homestead entry 065289, for certain 
land in Sec. 14, T. 24 N., R. 31 W., P. M., 


in the Great Falls, Montana, land dis- 
trict. The entry was allowed on May 
21, 1923, and was then designated as 
Missoula 09236. 

Final proof was submitted on July 23, 
1926. The proof testimony, and an affi- 
davit supplemental thereto dated Decem- 
ber 18, 1926, disclosed that the entry- 
woman established residence on the land 
on May 21, 1923, and remained there 
until the middle of September of that 
year when she left the land in order to 
teach school; that she returned to the 
land about May 1, 1924, and remained 
there until schoel opened about the mid- 
dle of September following; that she re- 
turned to the land about May 1, 1925, 
and remained there until about the mid- 
dle of September following; and that 
she returned to the land in April, 1926, 
and was residing there at the date of 
proof, 

The claimant stated that she was back 
and forth between the school and her 
homestead at other times when the 
weather permitted, and that she was on 
the land during the winter vacations of 
her school. 


Prior Decision Applied. 

The Commissioner found, in his de- 
cision of January 26, 1927, that the en- 
trywoman’s actual residence on the land 
amounted to less than seven months in 
each residence year, which is the length 
of residence required by the homestead 
law. For this reason he rejected the 
final proof; citing the departmental de- 
cision in re Josephine M. Locher (44 L. 
D. 134). 

The decision cited by the Commis- 
sioner is directly in point, and is con- 
clusive of the merits of the instant case. 
In the former case as in the one at hand 
the entrywoman was a school teacher 
who resided upon her entry during vaca- 
tions of school, and who visited the land 
at such other times as her duties per- 
mitted. 

It appeared, however, that her pe- 
riods of actual residence upon the land 
were less than seven months during each 
of the three years covered by her proof. 
For this reason the proof was rejected, 
it being held that it was beyond the 
power of the Land Department to con- 
sider constructive residence in determin- 
ing whether the entrywoman had com- 
plied with the requirements of the home- 
stead law. 


The decision appealed from is affirmed. 


Expansion of Broom Corn 
Inspection Is Planned 


Inspection and market news service 
on broom corn will be expanded during 
the coming fiscal year, beginning July 
1, according to an oral statement made 
June 22 by G. B. Alguire, assistant mar- 
Ppine specialist, Hay, Feed and Seeds 

vision, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Standards for broom corn which be- 
came effective July 1, 1926, have sim- 
plified the market news work sufficiently 
that it will be possible to give all year 
round service instead of from June 1 
to November 1 as heretofore. 

Inspection service Will be extended 
into New Mexico and Texas, and pos- 
sibly Illinois this year. Previously the 
service has been available only in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. Mr. Alquire is con- 
sulting with Bureau officials regarding 
the proposed changes this week before 
returning to Kansas City, where he 
makes his headquarters. 


Abandonment of Farms 
Is Declared Widespread 


Farm relief legislation is necessary 
to prevent more widespread abandon- 
ment of farms and to avoid the result- 
ing congestion in the cities, Senator 
Copeland (Dem.) of New York City, 
said in an oral statement June 22. 

“T was born on a farm, I have a farm 
and I know what farm relief problems 
mean,” he said. “We have had 75,000 
farms abandoned in this country during 
the last five years. There will be 75,- 
000 more abandoned unless Congress 
provides some form of farm relief. If 
we do not find some farm relief it means 
more congestion in the cities, worse 
conditions in the agricultural sections,” 


| 
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Grain. 

Grain prices worked generally lower. 
Improved weather conditions, lower 
prices at Liverpool, and the increasing 
new crop movement were weakening 
factors, while light rains in Argentina 
favored seeding there. Twenty-four 
cars of new wheat, some grading low 
because of moisture, were received at 
Kansas City and moved rather slowly. 
Demand continued most active for dry 
high-protein wheat. Representative 
sales of No. 2 hard winter were $1.38 
to $1.57 at Kansas City and about $1.48 
at Chicago, while No. 2 red winter at 
Kansas City sold about $1.40 and nom- 
inal quotations at Chicago were about 
$1.43. 

Corn averaged a cent lower, with cash 
offerings not following the full decline 
in the future markets. Trade reports 
on crop conditions were not so unani- 
mously bearish as recently. Best grades 
were relatively weaker than the poorer 
corn at Chicago. No. 3 yellow sold 
mostly at 99% cents at Chicago and 98 
to 9914 cents at Kansas City. 

Oats were fractionally lower in sym- 
pathy with the weakness in other grains. 
Best grades were practically steady at 
Chicago, but ordinary grain declined, 
while quotations were half a cent lower 
at Kansas City. No. 3 white oats at 
Chicago were quoted at 46 to 49% cents; 
at Kansas City 47 to 52% cents. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices today on the New 
York Cotton Exchange opened about 1-16 
cent lower. July future contracts opened 
at 16.64 cents, were 16.58 cents at 11 
o’clock and closed at 16.59 cents against 
18.07 cents on the corresponding day one 
year ago, and on the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange closed at 16.52 cents com- 
pared with 17.30 cents last year. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade July futures 
closed at 16.56 cents against 17.52 cents 
last season. 

The average price of No. 5 or middling 
spot cotton in 10 designated markets was 
16.14 cents per pourd compared with 
16.22 cents yesterday and 17.51 cents 
a year ago. Middling spot cotton was 
quoted in New Orleans at 16.49 cents per 
pound compared with 17.55 cents last 
vear. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets amounted to 11,103 
bales, compared with 4,923 bales one 
year ago. 

Exports today were light, amounting 
to 213 bales. On the same day in 1926 
they were 5,303 bales. 

Demand from Carolina mill sections 
for new crop cotton was reported as slow 
with the basis irregular on account of 
the lack of interest on. both the part of 
buyers and sellers. 

Wool. 

Fleece % blood wools are strong with 
prices tending to advance on the Boston 
market. Ohio 48s-50s strictly combing, 
graded wool sells at around 42 cents in 
the grease, a fraction better having been 
realized in some cases. ‘Houses well sold 
up on graded stock are asking 43 cents. 
Missouri 48s-50s sold at 40 cents grease 
basis. These prices figure out about 70 
cents to 74 “cents on a clean basis for 
graded choice combing wools. Territory 
% blood 48s-50s is\selling quite readily 
at 75 cents to 80 cents, clean basis, with 
choice combing wools bringing the top 
figure of the range. 

Butter. 

Improved early demand resulted in a 
firmer market and prices advanced 14 
cent on top scores. Trading was quite 
active both for consumptive and storage 
needs, the latter demand being mostly 
for regular buyers. Market closed 





th 


steady to firm. Medium and under- 
grades were steadier under better de- 
mand and prices advanced 1% to 1 cent. 
Offerings of cars are light with demand 
limited and tone steady. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 
42% cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 90 score, 
40 cents. 

Cheese. 

Trading on the New York cheese mar- 
ket continued quiet on all styles of 
cheese. Buyers d> not show much in- 
terest in storing at present prices, but 
country costs serve to sustain local 
prices. General asking price on Single 
Daisies is 24 cents although this price 
can be shaded.’ Market in steady posi- 
tion. 

Wholesale prices on No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 


24 to 2416 cents; Single Daisies, 2314 to | 


24 cents; Young Americas, . 2415 to 25 
cents. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
Lettuce market dull and weak. Water- 
melons stronger. Tomatoes and onions 
slightly weaker. Cantaloupes about 
steady. Potatoes 50c@75c lower. 
Peaches about steady. 

Cantaloupes: California Tints 
standard 45s.......... $3.00@ 3.50 

California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$3@3.25 
Lettuce: California Iceberg type, wate re 
dozen heads .+ +++. $1.75@2.25 
Washington Iceberg type, crates 4-€ cozen 
dozen heads ae 5 $2@2.50 
Onions: California) Yellow Bermudas, 
standard crates x $3.20 

Texas Yellow Bermudas, standard crates. 
3.50 
: six-basket car- 
riers, medium to large size $2.50@4.00 
Georgia Carmens, six-basket carriers, me- 
dium to large size $1.25@2.00 
North Carolina Early Rose, six-basket car- 
riers, large to medium size $2.75@4.25 
Potatoes: Cloth-top stave and slat barrels, 
North Carolina and Norfolk Section, Vir- 
ginia Cobblers 5 .. .$4.50@5.00 
Fast Shore Virginia Cobblers... .$4.75@5.00 
Tomatoes: Mississippi, wrapped, ripe and 
turning, four-basket carriers. ..$1.25@1.35 
Watermelons: Florida and Georgia Tom 
Watsons, 24-30 pound average, bulk, per 
car Rone $325@600 


Salmon 


Peaches: Georgia Hileys, 


Livestock. 

Chicago cattle receipts were estimated 
at 9,000, calves 4,500, hogs 40,000, sheep 
10,000. The trend of values was lower 


' on most classes. 


While a meager supply of finished 
steers and yearlings sold steady pre- 
dominant grades were weak to 25 cents 
lower and slow at the decline. The ex- 
treme top was $14, with a few loads up 
to $13.25 and $13.50 and bulk of fed 
steers and yearlings from $10.50 to 
$12.50. Trade in stockers and feeders 
was very narrow. Fat cows and heifers 
cleared steady at recent declines, bulls 
were weak and vealers 25 cents to 50 
cents,lower with bulk at $10.50 to $11.50. 

After an early decline of 10 cents to 
15 cents with packing sows 15 cents to 
25 cents lower, the hog market reacted 
and closed active with part of the decline 
regained. Shippers bought freely, ab- 
sorbing about 8,000 and approximately 
13,000 was held over for Friday. The 
top was $9.25 with bulk of 160 to 200 lb. 
hogs from $8.95 to $9.20 and 210 to 310 
lb. butchers’ from $8.55 to $9.10. Most 
packing sows sold from $7.50 to $7.90. 
Pigs sold on a strong market with best 
at $9. 

Fat lambs sold largely 25 cents lower, 
matured sheep steady. Bulk good and 
choice western lambs sold from $14.65 
to $15, sorted 10 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Top natives went at $14.75 with bulk 
downward from $14.50. Feeding lambs 
held an advance recorded late Wednes- 
day with good and-choice at $13.50 to 
$13.76. Thursday’s closing quotations 
follow: 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice eit satura avekain $10.85@$14.00 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice..... 
Steers, medium and common {all weights)...... . 


Heifers, good and ‘choice 
Heifers, common and medium 


Vealers, good and choice.............scscccccoes See 


Feeders and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and cholce 
Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good andschoice. 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and 


Chicago Kansas City 
$10.50@$13.50 
10.25@ 12.65 
6.25@ 11.25 
10.85 

) 9.25 

) 11.50 


10.25@ 13.00 
7.50@, 11.75 
8.75@ 11.50 
6.75@ 9.25 


11.00@ 12.00 


o-) 


ont 


6.75@ 


8.50@ 
8.75@ 
8.65@ 
8I)0@ 9. 
7.00@ 8.00 
8.15@ 9.00 
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8.60@ 
8.40@ 
7.25@ 
8.50@ 
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choice. 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 
Sheep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down) 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, common to choice.. 


Feeding lambs, range siock, medium to choice......... 


Meat. 

Little change was noted in market 
conditions in the New York wholesale 
trade on fresh western dressed meat in 
Thursday’s trading. Steer and cow beef 
sold fully steady with demand fair and 
supply normal. Veal was generally 
steady with a few prime vealers at $24 


Standards for Honey 
Are Adopted by Ohio 


United States standards for honey, | 


just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, will be used at the Ohio State 
Fair, where al] exhibits will be judged 
by the standards, according to a state- 
ment by James I. Hambleton, of the Di- 
vision of Bee Culture Investigations, Bu- 
reau of Entomology. 

International use of the standards may 
develop, Mr. Hambleton said. The full 
text of the statement concerning the 
standards follows: 

All exhibits 6f honey at the Ohio State 
Fair this year will be judged according 
to the United States standards for honey 
as given in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Circular 410-C. 

Such demonstrations of the use of the 
United States standards for honey will 


| 
| 
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| on grading and packing honey. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| Department of Agriculture. 


not only aid beekeepers in the work of | 


grading their honey, but will also give 
the public an opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the work that is being done 


J 


Lambs, good and choice (84 


a 4.50@ 15. 
9.25@ 
4.25@ 

11.75@ 


) 14.50 
12.25 


6.00 


to $25. Demand for lamb was draggy 
and under a fully normal supply the 
market was weak with some sales $1 to 
$2 lower. Mutton was barely steady on 
an only fair demand. The supply of pork 
cuts was normal and the market mostly 
unchanged. 


in standardizing food products. Only 
through grading to uniform standards 
is it possible for the consumer to know, 
when he buys honey or any other food 


product supposed to be of a certain 
quality, that he is getting that quality. 
In addition to the grading rules, the 


| eircular contains much other information 


The cir- 
cular will be sent free, on request to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Members of the Pan American Con- 
ference on Standardization, which met 
at Washington during the Third Pan 
American Commercial Conference early 
in May, visited the exhibit and demon- 
stration of the United States standard 
grades for honey prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Bee Culture Investigations, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States 
This work 
was shown in connection with the ex- 
hibit of the Bureau of Agricultural Feo- 


| nomics in the new Standardization Build- 


ing. 
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.-°%. Market Prices 


| Production of Farm 
Equipment Valued at 


— $461,399,528 for 1926 


Increase of 17.8 Per Cent 
Over 1925 Noted by Com- 


merce Department, With 
Gain in Export Trade. 


Farm equipment valued at $461,399,- 
528 was produced in the United States 
in 1926, revealing large increases over 
the production of the previous two years, 
according to a census of manufacture 
and sale of farm equipment for 1926 
made by the Department of Commerce. 
A summary of the census, just issued 





The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces. that, according to data collected 
at the annual canvass of manufacturers 
of farm equipment, the total production 
of such equipment in 1926 was valued 
at $461,399,528, as compared with $391,- 


The 1926 total represents increases of 
17.8 per cent over 1925 and 42.7 per cent 
over 1924. 

Production Figures Classified. 


The production values for the more im- 
portant classes of farm equipment are 
as follows: Tractors—1926, $145,912,489; 
1925, $121,050,374; 1924, $82,497,941. 
Harvesting machinery—1926, $46,006,- 
889; 1925, $28,386,628; 1924, $29,751,849. 
Machines for preparing crops for market 
or use (threshers, ensilage cutters, corn 
shellers, corn huskers and shredders, hay 





presses, feed grinders, grain cleaners and | 


graders, etc.)—1926, $34,126,745; 1925, 
$28,488,167; 1924, $24,189,969. Plows and 
listers—1926, $33,148,358; 1925, $23,- 
936,803; 1924, $21,030,409. Planting and 
fertilizing machinery—1926, $26,590,991; 
1925, $20,889,786; 1924, $14,609,516. The 
number of farm tractors manufactured 
in the United States increased from 120,- 
643 in 1924 to 167,553 in 1925 and 181,- 
995 in 1926. 

The. produciion in 1926 represents an 
increase for, practically all items. The 
exceptions are: 1-horse_ cultivators, 
which decreased from 155,539 in 1925 to 
136,454 in 1926; hay rakes, from 87,616 
in 1925 to 72,537 in 1926; farm wagons, 
from 108,477 in 1925 to 74,693 in 1926; 
and buggies, from 20,486 in 1925 to 8,854 
in 1926. 

Sales by manuiacturers of farm equip- 
ment for use in the United States in 
1926 aggregated $364,751,042, as against 
$340,271,234 in 1925 and $277,924,547 in 
1924; and sales for export in 1926 
amoutned to $78,992,525, as against $65,- 
323,790 in 1925 and $51,988,372 in 1924. 
The total of the domestic and export 
sales is not identical with the value of 
the production for the reason that a 
part of the production of 1925 was sold 
in 1926 and a part of the production of 
1926 was not sold until 1927. 

The numbers of establishments re- 
porting were 839 for 1926, 1,011 for 1925, 
and 949 for 1924. Some of these estab- 
lishments were engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of farm equipment, while 
others reported such equipment as sec- 
ondary products only. The decrease from 
1,011 establishments in 1925 to 839 in 
1926 being the result of a loss of 201 
and a gain of 29. Of the 201 establish- 
ments lost, 53 were idle or reported no 
farm equipment manufactured, 30 had 
gone out of business prior to the be- 
ginning of 1926, and 118 reported prod- 
ucts valued at less than $5,000. (No 
data were tabulated for establishments 
with products under $5,000 in value.) 


In New York Market 


Price for December Reaches 
$1.46%4 on the Produce 


Exchange. 
5717 


Trade in grain futures on the New | 


York Produce Exchange reached a com- 
paratively large volume on June 22 due 
to the opening of trade in December 
wheat futures on June 21, aceording to 
the chief of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, J. W. T. Duvel. He said orally that 
since the Chicago Board of Trade ordered 
trading in futures later than December 
1 discountinued, awaiting the outcome 
of the Kessinger bill placing the Board 
under control of the State Department of 
Agriculture, pending in the Illinois State 
Legislature, trading in December futures 
in ather markets has been increased. 


During the 10 months since the New 
York Produce Exchange became a con- 
tract market, the volume of trade has 
not been large but it is considered satis- 
factory, Mr. Duvel said. The market 
was designated on July 26, 1926, as a 
contract market by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and trading in wheat 
futures commenced August 2, 1926. 
Trading in oats futures commenced 
January 3, 1927. While the Exchange 
was designated as a contract market for 
all grains, trade in grain futures other 
than wheat and oats has not yet been 
started. It was explained that before 


the Exchange can commence such trade, | 


it is required ¢o notify the Grain Futures 
Administration and to submit rules gov- 
erning delivery of those grains and the 
grades that they can tender on those 
contracts. 

Trading in futures in New York was 
attempted several years ago, but proved 
unsuccessful because grain delivered 
there was available only for export 
trade. 
fective since July 26, 1926, delivery is 
made at Buffalo, N. ¥Y. From that point, 
it is available both for the consumer 
demand from the territory east of Buf- 
falo and for export trade, Mr. Duvel 
said. 


i December 





wheat opened on the Pro- 


( duce Exchange on dune 22 af $1461. 


by the Department, follows in full text: 


812,436 in 1925 and $323,367,127 in 1924. | 


| fered. 


Grain Buyers Accept 








Under the new arrangement, ef- | 
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Conference Decides Against Restrictions 
On Moving Green Corn in Quarantine Area 


Agricultural Officers of States and Counties Meet to Dis- 
cuss Need for Action. ¢ 


No restriction on the movement of 
green corn within the area now quaran- 
tined on account of the European corn 
borer will be placed in effect in the im- 
mediate future, it has been decided at a 
Department of Agriculture conference, 
according to a statement just issued 
by the Department. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

At a conference held at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to consider the 
necessity of placing restrictions on the 
movement of green corn within the area 
now quarantined on account of the Eu- 


| ropean corn borer it was decided that 


no such action is warranted at the pres- 
ent time. 

The conference was called and pre- 
sided over by Dr. C. L. Marlatt, chair- 
man of the Federal Horticultural Board. 
Opportunity was giver for those present 


to state their views on the subject and 
letters and telegrams from interested 
persons not present were read and dis- 
cussed. After a thorough consideration 
of the various points of view it was 
deemed unnecessary at the present time 
to place any restriction on the move- 
ment of green corn within the quaran- 
tined area. 

Others taking part in the conference 
were Elmore O. Williams, county agent 
of Lucas County, Ohio; Louis F. Miller, 
president of the Lucas County, Ohio, 
Vegetable Growers’ Association; Rich- 
ard Faxon, of the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Benjamin J, Man- 
ley, attorney for the Lucas County Veg- 
etable Association. Department of Ag- 
riculture representatives were Dr. C. R. 
Ball, L. H. Worthley, R. R. Kaufman, } 
Dr. W. H. Larrimer, Dr. A. F. Woods, 
and Dr. C. L. Marlatt. 


Prices of Some Feeds Decline as Demand 
Continues Slack But Corn Prices Advance 


Unfavorable Weather Strengthens Market for Coarse 
Products; Pastures Are Improved. 


Prices of some feeds declined ma- 
terially during the week ended June 22 
due to slack demand, according to the 
weekly feed market review just issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. Un- 
favorable weather for corn strengthened 
the market for coarse feeds and widened 
the outlet slightly for other by-product 
feeds. The full text of the review 
follows: . 

Demand for feedstuffs was again 
slack during the week ending June 22 
and most feeds were more freely of- 
Prices of some feeds made ma- 
terial declines but the strength in coarse 
grain prices occasioned by unfavorable 
weather for corn helped to widen the 
outlet slightly for other by-product 
feeds. Pastures cotninue generally very 
good and consuming demand was quiet 
with a considerable reduction noted in 
the Southwest, where recent rains have 
revived pasturage, so that ranchers in 
many sections have cancelled their or- 
ders for feed. 

Wheat feeds: Bran and shorts ranged 
50c@$2 lower but offerings of flour 
middlings and red dog were hardly equal 
to trade requirements and were rela- 
tively stronger than the lighter feeds. 
Dealers were buying sparingly at Phil- 
adelphia while mills were becoming 
anxious for business and were pressing 
sales. Inquiry slackened at central 
western markets except for flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, which held firm 
on limited offerings. , 

Trading was quiet in the Northwest 


| and hard winter wheat bran in South- 


western markets declined about 50 cents 
a ton. A fair demand for bran from 
nearby points was noted at Kansas City 
with moderate amounts going to the 
Southeast while jobbers in nearby ter- 
ritory and mixers in the Central States 
competed for- the heavier feeds. New 
oats were restricting the purchase of 
feedstuffs in Texas. Mill feeds were 
slightly easier in Southeastern markets, 
where demand was quiet. 

Linseed meal declined about 50 cents 
a ton with even the limited offerings 
fully equal to consumers’ needs. Trade 
reports indicate that fresh business for 
linseed oil is of small volume and that 
output of linseed meal is correspond- 


| ingly reduced. 


Grain Futures Traded | 


Cottonseed meal prices were practically 


steady although fractional advances re- 

corded in some markets while at others 

pressure from resellers caused a slight 

decline in quotations. Consuming de- | 
mand for this commodity was generally | 
of small volume, while export inquiry 

seemed limited. Crushers, however, | 
were not pressing sales. 

Gluten feed was easier to secure and 
resellers at Buffalo were reducing their | 
asking prices in order to move their 
holdings, especially since manufacturers 
were becoming more anxious for ship- 
ping instructions. The situation at Chi- 
cago was practically unchanged with 
very little available for shipment this 
month, although gluten meal at that 
market was being quoted both for June 
and July shipment. | 

Hominy feed was more freely offered | 
than in recent weeks but prices made | 
only a slight decline, largely because of | 
strength in the corn market. Only scat- 


tered offerings were available at Phila- 


delphia but mills at Buffalo were anxious 


.to make sales and found a slight im- 


provement in the demand for white feed 
at that market. Prices were generally 
steady at central western markets but 
declined in the Southeast. 

: Alfalfa meal prices advanced $1 a ton 
in the Southwest. New hay in some sec- 
tions was arriving in poor condition while 
Colorado mills were not pressing sales. 
The bulk of the“inquiry at Chicago was 
for the fine ground meal which sold at 
about $3 above prices quoted for the 
coarse meal. 

_ Tankage Was advanced $5 a ton at 
Kansas City, making the quotation there 
$65 in carload lots. 

Quoted June 22, 1927: Standard spring 
wheat bran—Minneapolis, $25; Buffalo, 
$30.50; Chicago, $28; Philadelphia, 
$32.50. Soft winter wheat bran—St. 
Louis, $28.50; Cincinnati, $32; Atlanta 
$37.50. Hard winter wheat bran—Omaha, 
$26.50; Kansas City, $26. Gray shorts— 
Kansas City, $32.50. Spring middlings— 
Minneapolis, $28; Buffalo, $32.50. Cot- 
tonseed meal 43 per cent—Philadelphia, 
$46; Chicago, $43.25; Buffalo, $43.75; 
Kansas City, $41.50. Linseed meal—Buf- 
falo, $46.50; Minneapolis, $45.50. Gluten 
feed—Buffalo, $39; Chicago, $31.50. 
Hominy feed, white—Buffalo, $38.25; 
Philadelphia, $40.25; Chicago, $37.50; 
Omaha, $35; Atlanta, $38. Alfalfa meal 
No. 1—Kansas City, $22; Atlanta, $33.25. 


see 


American Inspection 
’ 


Standards Adopted for Certifi- 
cation Satisfy Foreign 
Buyers. 


Corn Trade Associations in London and 
in Liverpool and the grain trade of Rot- 
terdam and Bremen were recently visited 
by the chief H. J. Besley, of the grain 
division, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, according to an announcemgpt 
just made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Foreign buyers of American grain 
shipped from ports of the United States 
under certificates issued under the Grain 
Standards Act, are entirely satisfied with 
the integrity of grain inspection certifi- 
cates covering their purchases, Mr. Bes- 
ley reported. 

The text of the announcement follows: 

H. J. Besley, in charge of the Grain 
Division, has just returned to Washing- 
ton after spending six weeks in Europe 
in connection with problems arising out 
of the administration of the Grain Stand- 
ards Act. . 


They were: (1) Inspection at Mon- } 


treal, Canada, by Canadian Government 
inspectors of United States grown grain 
passing through that port to foreign 
countries; and (2) misunderstandings on 
the part of foreign buyers of United 
States barley arising out of the estab- 


lishment by this Department of_ official | 


grain standards of the United States for 


| barley which became effective August, 


1925. 

The principal contacts were with the 
London Corn Trade Association and the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association. Mr. 
Besley met with special committees ap- 
pointed by the two grain trade associa- 
tions and went fully into the subjects 
which prompted the journey. 

A clarification of the questions in- 


The high point for the day was 1.465 
and the low, $1.46%. The close was 
$1.4614 as compared with $1.47 18 on 


i June 21, the first day of trading in De- 


cember wheat occurred on the New York 
Produce Exchange 


volved was made possible through the 
medium of these personal conferences 
and discussions, which could not have 
been accomplished through correspond- 
ence because of the highly technical na- 
ture of the problems. 

Mr. Besley visited Rotterdam for the 
purpose of acquainting the grain trade 
there with the Department’s position in 
these matters. He went also to Bremen 
to take up a specific complaint regard- 
ing a shipment of barley out of New 
York. 

Mr. Besley reports that he found, gen- 
erally speaking, the fereign buyers of 
United States grain shipped from our 
ports under certificates isswad under the 
United States Grain Standards Act, are 
entirely satisfied with the integrity of 
grain inspection certificates covering 
their purchases. 


Rodents Cause Damage 
To Stores of Bulb Growers 


Rodents cause considerable damage 
in the storehouses of bulb-growers in 
the west coast region of the United 
States, according to a statement just 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The industry is fast developing into 
an important agricultural pursuit, ham- 
pered chiefly by the activities of mice, 
and pocket gophers, which destroy many 
valuable bulbs. 

The bureau of Biological Survey,-has 
recently been giving assistance to the 
industry in checking this damage. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The bulb-growing industry in the 
west-coast region is fast developing into 
an important agricultural pursuit. Small 
rodents and, indirectly, moles, however, 
cause considerable damage from time to 
time, and the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been called on for advice and 
local assistance in getting rid of moles, 


' mice, and pocket gophers, which destroy 


;.Many valuable bulbs. 


The damage done 
alone was esti- 
mated at $50 by the owner of a tulip 


’ ; 
yey one pockcoe gopher 


farm, 
. ae 


¥ 


Yearbook Is Issued 
On Late Discoveries 


In Agricultural Field 


_—_—_oOS 


Short Articles Presented Tell- 
ing of Progress Made in 
Solving Variety of 
Farm Problems. 


Practically every aspect of agriculture, 
from soil preparation and livestock selee- 
tion to the marketing of the finished 
products of the farm, is discussed in the 
Yearbook of Agriculture for 1926, which 
has just been issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Yearbook of Agriculture for 1926 
is now being distributed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
this volume progress in agriculture sci- 
ence and practice is covered in numer- 


ous short articles alphabetically arranged 
and covering a wide field of informa- 
tion. It contains also Secretary Jar- 
dine’s annual report and considerable sta- 
tistical data. 


Book Is First of Series. 

It is the first of a series of Yearbooks 
in which it is proposed to follow the 
same general plan. ra 

Practically every aspect of agricul- 
ture, from soil preparation and livestock 
selection to the marketing of the fin- 
ished products of the farm, is given at- 
tention in the volume. Considerable 
space is also given to the economic and 


| market services and regulatory activities 


of the Department. Particular emphasis 
is placed in the book on recent discover- 
ies in agriculture, and on the results of 
research generally. There is also much 
important data on.the progress and prob- 
lems of farmers’ business organizations. 


Method of Distribution. 

The agricultural Yearbook is published 
under a special Congressional appropria- 
tion. The distribution of the 400,000 
copies published will be made largely by 
Congressmen and Senators, each of whom 
is allotted about 400 copies. 

The 20,000 copies purchased by the 
Department of Agriculture will be al- 
lotted to the various bureaus in the De- 
partment for distribution to their field 
representatives and cooperators. Per- 
sons who are not on the list of some bu- 
reau of for any reason can not secure a 
copy from a representative in Congress, 
can purchase the Yearbook from the 
Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Montrealer 
to , 


Canada 


Only 17% hours - 
to Montreal « 


t 


INO, Pothersome changing 


of trains. A pleasant 
overnight trip on this lux- 
urious and convenient train 
to the North. A night of rest; 
then all Canada before you. 


Progressive Montreal. 
Quaint Quebec. Picturesque 
Ottawa. A land of charm and 
adventure. ee 


_ THE MONTREALER e 
Lv. Washington = 2:30, P.M’ 
Lv. Baltimore 3:25.P.M, 
Lv. W. Philadelphia 5:36 P.M.” 
Ar. Montreal 8:05 A.M. . 
Ar. Ottawa 11:55 A.M. ~~ 
Ar. Quebec 2:30PM. - 


Club cars, drawing room; 
compartment sleepers, 
diners, coaches. Through ser- 
vice via Hell Gate Bridge. 


For Pullman reservations, 
tickets, and full information 
telephone Main 9140 or ad- 
dress C. E. McCullough, 
General Passenger Agent, 613 
Fourteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. TEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RaILROAD 
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Railroads: 


Tunnel to Be Built — 
By Great Northern 
To Shorten Route 


YEARLY 


Peril of Snow Slides to Be 
Eliminated by Cutting Way 
Through Cascade 


Mountains. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Washington has advised us that it would 
not make any adverse recommendations. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

Certificate Required. ue 

The applicant expresses the opinion 
that it is not required to secure a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity, under the provisions of paragraph 
(18) of section 1 of the act, to authorize 
it to construct and operate the proposed 
relocation of its line and to abandon 
that part of its existing line between 
the points above mentioned. 

It asks that we decide first whether 
a certificate is necessary to authorize it 
to do the things proposed in the applica- 
tion, and to issue a certificate or certifi- 
cates only in case we hold such action 
requisite. We are of opinion that the 
proposed construction and abandonment 
come within the provisions of paragraph 
(18) of section 1 of the act, and that we 
have jurisdiction. 

The construction and abandonment 
proposed constitute a relocation of the 
applicant’s main line across the Cascade 
mountains. The existing line, built in 
1892 and revised by the opening of the 
Cascade tunnel in 1900, is unsatisfactory 
from a maintenance and operating stand- 
point, and will soon require large ex- 
penditures for renewals and betterments 
needed to fit it for the prospective traffic. 

There are 6.04 miles of snow sheds 
along the line, the original cost of which 
is tentatively estimated by the appli- 
cant at $4,408,941. The applicant repre- 
sents that a large part of the snow sheds 
were built in 1916, and must soon be re- 
newed, that there is a heavy fire hazard, 
and that the present track is sometimes 
blocked by snow, which causes delays to 
trains. 

The line has 14.4 miles of maximum 
2.2 per cent grade, a summit tunnel 2.63 
miles long, and descends the western 
slope of the mountains by a long loop 
on which there is much curvature. 

No Local Traffic. 

The track which it is proposed to 
abandon is located on the steep slopes 
near the summit of the Cascade moun- 
tains. It does not serve any producing 
territory or local industry, and handles 
practically no local traffic except that in- 
cident to the operation jof the railroad. 

It is represented that its abandon- 
ment would not result in a loss of service 
to any community. The population in 
the tributary area is about 250, and con- 
sists mainly of railway employes who 
live at Cascade Tunnel and Tye, stations 
where there are small holding yards, one 
near each end of the summit tunnel. 

There are passing tracks at Embro and 
Corea on the long loop west of the sum- 
mit. It does not appear that there is 
any one to be served at either of these 
points, both of which will be less than 
1 mile, in a straight line, from the future 
route, 

On the new location there will be a 
tunnel 7.79 miles long, which will elimi- 
nate the long loop west of the mountains 
and all of the snow sheds. The proposed 
new line will lower the grdde summit 502 
feet, shorten the distance 7.65 miles, as 
compared with the present line, reduce 
the length of maximum grade 13.6 miles, 
eliminate 1925 degrees of curvature and 
lessen the maximum curve from 10 de- 
grees to 6 degrees. 

The applicant estimates that the pro- 
posed relocation of its line will enable 
it to effect an annual saving of $512,000 
in operating and maintenance costs and 
$150,000 in net income. 

/ Electric Operation. 

Operations over the new line will be 
conducted by electric power. The esti- | 
mated cost of construction is $10,410,000, 
which the applicant will pay from its 
current funds. 

It is planned to complete the proposed | 
line about November, 1928. The present 
line will not be abandoned until the 
completion of the new construction. 

The maximum distance between the 
present and the proposed line is 2 miles. 
The change contemplated will be an im- 
portant improvement in the applicant’s 
through route to the Pacific Coast. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conveni- | 
ence and necessity (a) require the con- 
struction by the applicant of the line of 
railroad extending from Berne to Scenic, 
in Chelan and King counties. Wash., and 
(b) permit the abandonment of the ap- 
plicant’s present line between said 
voints, both of which lines are described | 
in the application, 

An appropriate certificate will be is- 
sued. Such certificate will provide that 
it shall not become effective, as to the 
proposed abandonment, until the com- 
pletion of the construction herein au- 
thorized. 


Railroads Upheld 
On Grape Shipments 








Examiner for I. C. C. Finds 
Complaint of California 
Growers Not Sustained. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a report proposed by 
@ special examiner, John L. Rogers, 
recommending a finding by the Commis- 
sion that the allegation of certain dealers 
in and growers and shippers of grapes 
from California that the railroads have 
neglectec and failed to procure or make 
provisions for the furnishing of an ade- 
quate number of cars for the transporta- 
tion of grapes has not been sustained. 
The report was made in No. 18942, T. N. 
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Line Extensions 


Short Lines Op 


Statement Filed in C. & O. Proceeding Says Abandonment 
of Weak Properties Would Be “‘Calamitous.”’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


is secondary and subordinate to the pri- 
mary consideration of sustaining the 
weaker units of transportation, and the 
greater the economies which are pos- 
sible from a combination the more ur- 
gent becomes the duty of including the 
weaker roads. Any other policy would 
be nationally disastrous, for if non- 
paying short lines be abandoned while 
large roads combine to make more and 
more money, or to lower rates on the 
traffic they haul, it would be just as 
logical to lop off non-paying branches 
of the larger lines, until finally the 
transportation system would be stripped 
down to the trunk lines of the greatest 
traffic density, and that traffic density 
would shrink, just like Rock Creek here 
in the District of Columbia has shrunken 
because the branches and rills which fed 
it have dried up or been diverted. 

“The attitude of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association in these cases 
may be stated as follows: 

“The problem which has_ always 
seemed insurmountable in the success- 
ful regulation of the railroads of this 
country is that of the weak road. It 
was that problem that Congress found 
most difficult and intended to solve in 
the construction of the Transportation 
Act of 1920, and it is that problem 
which confronts this Commission today. 


Cites Conclusions 


Reached by Congress 

“No thoughtful or patriotic citizen be- 
lieves for a moment that the weak and 
short railroads as a class can or should 
be abandoned. In dealing with the prob- 
lem, Congress reached the conclusion 
that some carriérs ought to be aban- 
doned, and it gave the Commission power 
to eliminate such roads from the trans- 
portation system; but as to those which 
ought not be abandoned Congress 
reached the conclusion that public in- 
terest could best be served by their pres- 
ervation; hence it adopted the policy of 
consolidating the railroads of the United 
States into a limited number of systems 
and-required the Commission, as soon as 
practicable, to announce a final plan in 
the line of accomplishing that purpose, 

“There are those who seem to believe, 
and who persistently declare, that sec- 
tion (5) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
does not promote, but rather obstructs, 
consolidation if the carriers are required 
to fully comply therewith, because, as 
they argue, a plan means allocation of 


all the roads, and this would result in | 


the weak roads holding their properties 
at too great a price. One whose voice 


has, perhaps, been more convincing than | 
others, is a former member of this Com- | 


mission, who, in published interviews, 
has taken the position that no complete 
plan for consolidation of the railroads 
should be announced; but that the car- 
riers should be permitted to make such 
combinations as they see fit, or, in other 
words, effect consolidation along natural 
lines. This view is likewise entertained 
by some of the presidents of the larger 
systems as well as some of the leaders 
in finance. 


Transportation Act Held 


To Show National Policy 
“We might as well pause to inquire 
what is meant by natural lines. The 


first law of human nature, if not the | 


first law of all nature, is that of self-in- 
terest—to appropriate what it wants if 
it is in a situation to do it. We cannot 
believe that humanity has been or will 
be so changed as that those financially 
interested in a strong railroad will nat- 
urally want to acquire a railroad which 
would not strengthen but to the contrary 
might possibly dilute the earning power. 


these properties are given unbridled li- 
cense to gather to themselves such car- 


will most certainly result in the discard 
of many carriers which separately, as 


units in the transportation system of the 
country. 


icy of the nation, as reflected in the 
Transportation Act of 1920, is to furnish 


adequate transportation to the country | 
This Commission and the | 
highest court have so interpreted that | 


as a whole. 


act. 


“In the accomplishment of the Na- | 


tional policy Congress wisely gave to 
this Commission the broadest discretion 
in regard to the merger of railroads. The 
one fingerboard which Congress set up 
for the guidance of the Commission is 
consideration of the public interest, at 


the same time making it plain, that it | 
considered the public interest to be an | 
| adequate system of transportation, and | 


providing as a final method of furnish- 
ing such adequate transportation the con- 
solidation of the railroads. 

Fair Dealing Urged 

To Solve Problem z 

“Tf less than 10 per cent of the rail- 
road values of this country are to be 
cast into outer darkness because, per- 
haps, some few of them might demand 
an inflated value and prospective buyers 
might not acquire them at profit-making 
prices, then we all might as well remain 
as we are though the temple fall—but 

“It is our earnest belief that if we 
and B. B. Sample et al., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 

The report also recommends a finding 
that the rules and practices of the rail- 
roads with respect to furnishing refrig- 
erator cars for grape loading in Cali- 
fornia during periods of car shortage, 
commonly referred to as the Grape Car 
Plan, as in effect in 1926 and as proposed 
for 1927, are not unreasonable. 

“The evidence of record,” the report 
says, “shows that some such plan as is 
here under consideration is necessary in 
order to enable the carriers to distribute 
cars among shippers in accordance with 
the requirements of the Act.” 


se Railroad Mergers 
That Fail to Provide for Their Inclusion 


| this application without first adopting 





| holding the application open until a com- 





we insist that no one honestly believes 
any such thing could or will happen. 


have no change in the law and if strong 
and weak roads will sit together across 
the table and deal fairly with each other, 
we could almost immediately adopt a 
plan of cooperation with the Commission 
that would result in a solution of our 
problem and the accomplishment of the 
national policy. The trouble, it seems to 
us, is, that we are all yielding to the 
temptation of making money out of the 
situation, hence are not yet ready to 
meet each other and the Commission in 
the proper spirit. 

“We would not be frank if we did not 
say we have no hope that we will come 
to such a program unless and until the 
Commission uses its power in the per- 
formance of its duty to enforce such a 
situation. This can be done and we think 
this case furnishes an appropriate be- 
ginning. No matter what position the 
applicant may take as to the result, we 
respectfully submit that the duty of this 
Commission is plain. The Commission 
is an administrative agency of the Gov- 
ernment. The Government has declared 
its policy to be the accomplishment of an 
adequate system of transportation for 
the people as a whole. Everybody knows 
this can only be accomplished in one of 
two ways: (1), By consolidating the rail- 
roads into systems under private opera- 
tion with broader powers of regulation 
on the part of the Commission, and (2), 
Government ownership and operation. 

Students of the railroad problem gen- 
erally agree that consolidation of the 
roads can only be brought about by 
progressive action through a somewhat 
lengthened period of time. If the ap- 
plication now before the Commission is 
grantca, with conditions properly safe- 
guarding the interests of intervening 
short lines, and with an eye single to 
the ultimate consolidation of all the rail- 
roads into a limited number of systems, 
according to the mandate Congress has 
enacted, then I believe it would be in har- 
mony with the law and will promote the 
public interest. 

“We do not believe the Commission 
will be acting in entire accord with the 
provisions of Section (5) if it should 
make a complete and final order granting | 


a plan for consolidation of the railroads 
as required by Paragraph (4) of Sec- 
tion (5). 


Policy of Consolidation 
Favored by Association 


“The American Short Line Railroad 
Association is in sympathy with the con- 
struction of systems such as is attempted 
to be accomplished by the applicant. The 
work done is constructive and in line with 
the National policy of consolidating the 
railroads and should be looked upon with 
favor by the Commission and made pos- 
sible if it can be done in harmony with 
the letter and spirit of the law and in 
such a way as not to defer or defeat 
such consolidation as Congress had in 
mind in the passage of the new law. 

“If the Commission concludes that it | 
cannot fully and finally grant the appli- 
cation in advance of a plan, and the pro- 
cedure prescribed by paragraphs (5) and 
(6) of Section (5), it would, neverthe- 
less, be proper, in my opinion, for the 
Commission to make a provisional order 


plete plan has been adopted as the law 
requires, thus enabling it to use the rec- 
ord in the instant case as being in sup- 
port of an application under the plan 
which the Commission shall adopt. In 





' such an event the Commission would, as 
It follows from this that if the owners of | 
| adopt a final plan at the earliest mo- 
|} ment practicable and 
riers as would naturally be acquired, it | 


would make its 


| 
a matter of course, proceed to formally | 
final order upon this application et | 


| the final plan has been adopted and no- 
| tice given which the law requires.” 
well as in the aggregate, are important | 


Tunis Asks Literature 
“The purpose of Congress and the pol- 


On Road Construction 


Wishes to Study Methods Used | 
In Arid Districts of 
America. 


American literature descriptive of 
road making in certain districts in this 
country is being sought in Tunis, Tunisia, 
according to a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Transportation Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. The statement, 
in full text, follows: 
Literature descriptive of road making 

semi-arid, sandy districts of the 
United States is desired by American 
Consul Leland Smith at Tunis, Tunisia. 
He reports that the Tunisian Public 
Works is not satisfied with the results 
that are being obtained in the main- 
tenance of the roads in the light soil 
regions of the country. Full informa- 
tion concerning the latest mechanical 
means employed in America is desired. 
The Government already possesses sev- 
eral Fordson tractors and data relating 
to machinery that could be used in con- 
nection with light tractors is also re- 
quested. 

Before the war Tunisia was endowed 
witi, an excellent road system and a com- 
prehensive road building program. Dur- 
ing the economic disruption which fol- 


in 


lowed the Tunisian budget was unable to | 


cope with the situation with the result 
that the condition of the roads has be- 
come deplorable. However, since the 


; creation of a special road service in the 


Public Works in 1926 reconstruction 
work has recommenced. There is a great 
deal of work to be done and Tunisia 
should offer an important market for 
road construction machinery and mate- 
rials during the next few years, 


, 


Mergers 


Rock Island Railway 
To Be Given Right 


To Close Terminals 


Examiner for I, C. C. Recom- 
mends Conditional Order 
Affecting Denver-Colo- 
rado Springs Route. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 22 made public a report pro- 
posed by Examiner 0. D. Weed recom- 
mending a finding by the Commission in 
Finance Docket No. 5919 that the appli- 
cation of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway for authority to abandon 
the right to use a line of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad between 
Denver and Pueblo, Colo., be dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction so far as it re- 
lates to the abandonment of the right to 
use and to the abandonment of the use 
of that part of the line not used by it 
since the passage of the Transportation 
Act in 1920. 


Conditional Certificate. 


The examiner recommends that a cer- 
tificate be issued conditionally authoriz- 
ing the Rock Island to abandon the use 
and operation of the railroad and ter- 
minal facilities now being used by it 
between Denver and Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

“On the record the Commission should 
fiind,” the report says, “(a) that it has no 
jurisdiction over the abandonment of 
the Rock Island of its mere right to use 
the railroad of the Denver Company 
mentioned in the application as distin- 
guished from its operation of that rail- 
road; and (b) that it has no jurisdiction 
of the application so far as it relates 
to the use by the Rock Island of the line 
of railroad of the Denver Company be- 
tween Pueblo and Denver, Colo., which 
the Rock Island has not used since the 


| effective date of the Transportation Act, 
| 1920. 


The application so far as it re- 
lates to such right and use should there- 
fore be dismissed. 


Public Convenience. 


“The Commission should further find 
that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity permit the aban- 


| donment by the Rock Island of the use 
| and operation of the railroad and termi- 


nal facilities of the Denver Company 
which it now uses at Denver and at and 
near Colorado Springs; such abandon- 
ment not to become effective until 30 
days after the Commission has received 
notice from the carrier that it has pro- 
vided other suitable terminal facilities 
reasonably sufficient to handle its pres- 
ent and prospective traffic at Denver and 
Colorado Springs. This should not be 
construed as relieving the Rock Island 
from the necessity of securing from the 
Commission any necessary authority for 
the construction, acquisition, or opera- 
tion of such facilities.” 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases, made public 
June 23 by the Initerstate Commerce 
Commission, are summarized as follows: 


No. 16230. Ogden Grain Exchange v. 
Arizona Eastern Railroad Company et al. 
Decided June 15, 1927. Original report, 
126 I. C, C. 255, modified so as tospermit 
establishment of rates on flour, in car- 
loads, from certain points in Ideno, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado to destinations in California and 
Arizona differentially higher than the 
contemporaneous rates on wheat pre- 
scribed in the original report. 

No. 15548. Cudahy Packing Company 
v. Director General, as Agent. Decided 
May 10, 1927. Finding in 104 I. C. C. 
705, that shipments of hogs and sheep, 
in carloads, from South Omaha, Nebr., 
Sioux City and certain other points in 
Iowa, to Kansas City and Wichita, Kans., 
on which charges were collected based 
upon actual-value rates, were not over- 
charged, affirmed. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 14472. Dolese Brothers Company 
te al. vy. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided June 
14, 1927. Upon further hearing rates 
in accordance with our findings in the 
original report herein, 89 I. C. C. 110, 
prescribed on crushed stone from Buffalo 
and Linwood, Ia., to all destinations in 
northern Illinois. 


Changes in Depot Rates 
At St. Louis Suspended 


By an order recently entered in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2934, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended from July 1, 1927, 
until February 1, 1928, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in agent 
J. E, Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. No. 1950 
and various schedules of individual car- 
riers. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
eliminate arrangements for off-track de- 
pot receipt and delivery of both carload 
and less-than-carload freight through 
transfer companies at St. Louis, Mo., 
and East St. Louis, Ill, except that cer- 
tain depots, principally of the Columbia 
Transfer Company, would be continued 
for the handling of less-than-carload 
freight. 

It is further proposed to reduce the 
allowances to transfer companies on 
constructive deliveries. The present al- 
lowances are from 1 to 3% cents per 
100 pounds on carload freight and from 
2 to 4 cents per 100 pounds on less-than- 
carload freight. 

The proposed schedules would limit 
such allowances to 1 cent per 100 pounds 
on carload and 2 cents per 100 pounds 
on less-than-carloads freight. 





Rate Decisions 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PusiisHeD WitHout CoMMENT BY THE 


Traffic Managers of Steel Companies 


Testify at Wheeling & Lake Erie Hearing 


Furnish I. C. C. With Details in Regard to Routing of 
Traffic and Service Furnished by. Line. 


Traffic managers of several steel com- 
panies in Pennsylvania and Ohio served 
by the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway testified on June 23 at the hear- 
ing on the application of officers and di- 
rectors of the Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central and Nickel Plate railroads 
for authorization by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to enable them to 
hold office also as directors of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie. 

The traffic managers were subpoenaed 
the request of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, which is opposing the applica- 
tion of the three trunk lines, and were 
questioned by C. F. Taplin, general coun- 
stel of the P. & W. Va., regarding their 
use of routes participated in by the two 
roads and the possibility of diversion of 
freight to the Wheeling under the influ- 
ence of the trunk lines which earlier in 
the year acquired each a 17 per cent in- 
terest in the Wheeling stock. 

Traffic Manager Testifies. 


John M. Morris, traffic manager of the 
National Tube Company, after explain- 
ing that he was testifying as to his own 
views and not those of the company or 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
said that the company tried to favor all 
lines with its tonnage and to be neutral 
but that for shipments on which time is 
an important factor it has given a con- 
siderable amount of traffic to routes in- 
cluding the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie from the plant at 
Lorain, Ohio, because of the quicker 
service available to Baltimore, Detroit, 
St. Louis andvother points. 

Mr. Taplin then asked if he had not 
been approached since May 1 by a repre- 
sentative of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
and solocited to route freight over the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Balti- 
more & Ohio to Baltimore, instead of 
via the shorter route via the Wheeling, 
the P. & W. Va., the P. & L. E. and the 
Western Maryland. 


Declines to Answer Question. 


Mr. Morris said he preferred not to 


answer the question unless he was re- 
quired to and C. V. Burnside, assistant 
director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Finance, who is presiding at the hearing, 
said that he would not require it, at 
least for the present. He said the Com- 
mission had acceded to the request for 
subpoenas for several witnesses, because 
it felt they could give valuable informa- 
tion regarding the competitive conditions 
in the territory, but that he would defer 
a ruling on the question until more of 
the case has been presented. 


Mr. Taplin argued that one of the 
points at issue is the effect that control 
of the W. & L. E. by the trunk lines 
would have on routes now existing and 
he said that one effect would be to re- 
duce the traffic routed by the P. & W. 
Va. which would adversely affect the 
public interest. 

“If, since the purchase by the trunk 
lines, he has been solicited to run around 
the P. & W. Va., I think that is a very 
pertinent inquiry,” Mr. Taplin said, and 
after the witness had again declined to 
answer he said that if Mr. Morris had 
been required to answer he would have 
stated that he had been so solicited. 


Questioned About Delays. 


Mr. Morris was also questioned about 
a time when he found that some of his 
shipments to St. Louis had been delayed 
as much as 17 hours, because a delay of 
an hour or so in switching on the W. & 
L. E. had caused them to miss connec- 
tions with another railroad. He said 
that after a conference with represen- 
tatives of the lines making up the route 
the difficulty had been remedied by an 
agreement by the W. & L. E. and P. & 
W. Va.. to “cut the corners” and save 
the time, but Mr. Taplin pointed to the 
instance as showing the possibility of 
a slight delay on the Wheeling causing 
a large delay in the time of arrival at 
destination. 

W. F. Morris, of the Weirton Steel 
Company and R. B. Robinson, of the 
Central Alloy Steel Company, were also 
questioned regarding their of the various 
routes, . 


Claim of Services Given in Handling Wool 
During War Denied by Comptroller General 


Regulations of War Industries Board Did Not Permit 
Payment for Other Than Expenses of Disposition. 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, has denied the 
claim of Strange Brothers Hide Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa, to recover cer- 
tain excess profits growing out of the 
firm’s operations as a wool dealer pur- 
suant to regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board for the handling of the wool 
clip of 1918. 

According to Mr. McCarl’s ruling, 
which was made public June 23, a de- 
cision of a Federal court, awarded to 
the Government certain excess profits 
earned by the firm. 

The firm, however, after complying 


| with the judgment of the court, filed a 


claim against the Government for ex- 
penses incident to the handling of the 
wool clip in question. 

Mr. McCarl held that since there 
was nothing in the regulations under 
which the firm operated to provide pay- 
ment for the services claimed, he was 
compelled to disallow the claim filed by 
the wool dealers. 

The full text of the conclusions of the 
Comptroller General follows: 

It appears that the War Industries 
Board, established by Executive Order 
of May 28, 1918, took over the wool 
clip for 1918, and issued regulations for 
handling same. The regulations re- 
quired persons engaged in the wool busi- 
ness during that season to obtain a per- 
mit from the Board—this the claimant 
did—and further limited the profits of 
the season’s business to 5 per cent. 


By Executive Order of December 31, 
1918, the enforcement of the regula- 
tions regarding the wool clip for 1918, 
was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture. Upon an examination and 
audit of the books of claimant by rep- 
resentatives of that Department it was 
discovered that it had received profits 
in excess of 5 per cent on the business 
transacted in violation of the regula- 
tions and was called on to pay the ex- 
cess. 

Failing to do so suit was instituted 
by the United States District Court, 
Northern District of Iowa, Western Di- 
vision, therefor, and on January 8, 1923, 
judgment for $3,119.93 was received, 
which judgment has been paid. Among 
the matter of defense set up to the suit, 
was the claim for $4,495.43, amount 
paid in connection with the handling of 
wool, which, the court denied—except 
as to $194 thereof—for the reason that 
the items of same were covered by the 
5 per cent profit allowed and provided 
by the regulations. 


Allowance of Claim Precluded. 


The judgment of the court, therefore, 
precludes the claimant from any allow- 
ance of any item included therein. 

The item of $194 was claimed for serv- 
ice rendered in preserving the wool from 
deterioration and injury because of its 
having become wetted by water used in 
extinguishing a fire occuring in a build- 
ing contigous to that containing the 
wool after claimant had performed its 
duty with respect thereto under the reg- 
ulations. 

This item was expressly excluded from 
the operation of the judgment, evidently 
because it was for a service separate and 
distinct from any required under the 
regulations and because it had not been 
presented to and passed upon by the ac- 
counting officers as required by section 
931, Revised Statutes. 

There was no provision in the regula- 
tions covering the disposition of the 1918 
wool clip, under which claimant operated, 


for paying for the character of service 
covered by this item, nor does the wool 
appear to have been so the property of 
the United States that the service 
claimed is on its account, and no allow- 
ance on the claim is authorized. 


Illegal Practice in Sale 


Of Dresses Is Charged 


Federal Trade Commission Is- 
sues Complaint Against Mar- 
vel Dress Company. 


The Federal Trade Commission made 
public on June 23 as a complaint charg- 
ing Morris Steinberg, doing business as 
the Marvel Dress Company, Philadelphia, 
with mijsrepresentation in the sale of 
women’s’ dresses. 

It is alleged that the respondent has 
falsely represented his product in ad- 
vertising, through such terms as “Gen- 
uine Silk Luster Pongee Dress Trimmed 
with Silk Embroidery”; “Silk Embroid- 
ered Pongee”; “Beautiful New Wool Fin- 
ish Checked Serge Dress, $1.98, latest 
smartest, fall style—A splendid wool fin- 
ish fabric”; and “Amazing offer—beauti- 
ful heavy cloth dress suitable for winter 
wear, trimmed with silk embroidery, 
$1.49, Value $3.50.” 

The Commission states that these rep- 
resentations violate the Federal Trade 
Commission Act in that they are to the 
prejudice of the public and constitute un- 
fair methods of competition in com- 
merce. 

A hearing has been set for August 13. 


Italian Floating Fair 
Visits Ports in South Africa 


The Italian ship Sistiana, fitted out 
as a floating fair and exhibition of the 
Italian manufactures, recently visited the 
ports of the Union of South Africa, ac- 
cording to advices from the Consul at 
Capetown, Cecil M. P. Cross, received by 
the Department of Commerce. South 
African imports of merchandise from 
Italy amounted to 823,730 pounds jn 1926, 
approximately 200,000 pounds more than 
in 1925. 


Rabbit Raising in Quebec 
Reported to Be Expanding 


The industrial raising of rabbits in 
Quebec, Canada, started three years ago, 
has gradually expanded, according to ad- 
vices from the Vice Consul at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, Walter J. Linthicum, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. About 15 rabbit farms are esti- 
mated to be in operation in the eastern 
townships of Quebec. The farms average 
about 65 breeding animals, making a 
total of about 1,000 animals. 


Approval Given Extension 
Of Panhandle & Santa Fe 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on June 23 approved a re- 
port and order in Finance Docket No. 
6266 authorizing the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe Railway to construct an extension 
from White Deer to a point 21 miles 
north and northwest thereof, in Carson 
and Hutchison counties, Tex., 21 miles. 


Reclamation 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEIN@ 
Unitep States DAILY- 


ie 8 
Bids Are Requested 


On Construction of 


Weber River Dam 


Work on Salt Lake Basin 
Project Includes Grading 
for Railroad and 
Highway. 


The Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
Dr. Elwood Mead, has. just stated that 
sealed bids for furnishing labor and ma- 
terials and performing all construction 
work on the Weber River Division of Salt 
Lake Basin Project, Utah, will be re- 
ceived until August 9. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sealed bids will be received at the of- 
fice of the Bureau of Reclamation, Salt: 
Lake City, Utah, until 2 o’clock p. m.,, 
August 9, 1927, and then publicly 
opened, for furnishing labor and mate- 
rials and performing all work for con- 
struction, comprising earthwork and 
structures, on the Weber River Division, 
Salt Lake Basin Project, Utah. 


The work includes the Echo Dam, and 


grading and structures for the relocated ® 


branches of the Union Pacific Railroad 
and the Lincoln Highway around Echo 
Reservoir, and is located near Echo, 
Utah, on the Park City branch of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

The principal items and the approxi- 
mate quantities involved are as follows: 
40,000 cubic yards stripping for embank- 
ment; 2,250,000 cubic yards excavation; 
1,700,000 station cubic yards overhaul; 
14,000 cubic yards concrete in structures; 
placing 750,000 pounds reinforcing steel; 
placing 2,500 linear feet concrete culvert 
pipe, and 1,000 linear feet corrugated 
metal culvert pipe; installing 880,000 
pounds of structural steel and other 
metal work; and constructing 15,000 
linear feet of highway guard rail and 
fence. 

This invitation for bids does not cover 
the purchase of materials, which is to 
be furnished by the Government. Mate- 
rials furnished by the contractor and 
those furnished by the Government are 
described in the specifications, which will 
be a part of the contract. 

- For particulars address the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Salt Lake City, Utah; Den- 
ver, Colo., or Washington, D. C. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public June 23 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19736, Cudahy Packing Company, 
of Chicago, v. Oregon Short Line et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on cattle, calves 
and sheep from various points in Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oregon and Montana to 
Los Angeles. Claims of $50,000 on past 
shipments. 

No. 19732. American Fruit Company, 
Inc., of Rapid City, S. Dak., et al. v. 
Rapid City, Black Hills & Western Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
fruits and vegetables from origin in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (west 
of the Mississippi River), and Oklahoma 
to Rapid City, Deadwood, Lead, Belle 
Fourche, Newell, Hot Springs, Pierre 
and Chamberlain, S, Dak. 

No. 19738. Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., of 
Ogden, Utah, v. Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of 
$5,162.40 on grain milled in transit or 
handled under other in-transit arrange- 
ments at Ogden. 

No. 19734. Sinclair Refining Company, 
of New York, v. Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande Railway et al. Claims repara- 
tion on casinghead gasoline received at 
Houston, , Tex., from Oklahoma and 
Texas points. 

No. 19735. Lynchburg, Va., Chamber 
of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, v. South- 
ern Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on lumber from Edgefield, S. C., 
to Charles Town, W. Va., and claims 
reparation of $26.95. 

No. 19737. MeGinnis-Burdette Lumber 
Company, of Meridian, Miss., v. Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad 
et al. Requests Commission to require 
application of reasonable rate to lumber, 
Bogueloosa, Ala., to Ypsilanti, Migh- 
Claims reparation of $90.92. 

No. 19738. Cummer Lumber Company, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., et al. v Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad et al. Re- 
quests Commission to require establish- 
ment of just, reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates on crate material, car- 
loads, in all parts of Southern territory. 

No. 19739. Richards and Conover 
Hardware Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., v. Alton & Eastern Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates and reparation 
on iron and steel articles shipped from 
points in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Missouri to Kansas City. 


Arguments Scheduled 
OnB., R. & P. Control 


Application to Approve Lease 
By Delaware & Hudson to 
Be Heard July 9. 


Oral argument will be heard by the In- 
terstate Commission July 9, it announced 
on June 23, on the application of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company for aue 
thorization and approval of its acquisi-e 
tion of control, by lease, of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, in 
Finance Docket No. 5656. 

Arguments will also be then heard on 
its later application, in Finance Docket 
No. 6147, for authority to operate under 
a trackage right agreement over a line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad from But- 
tonwood to Dubois, Pa., connecting the 
D. & H. and the B. R. & P, 
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Rival Applicants 
Seek Water Rights 


On American River 


Permits to Use Sites in Tahoe 
Forest Asked For by Con- 
eerns in San Francisco 

and Auburn, Cal. 


The American River Water & Power 
Company, of Auburn, Calif., has made 
application to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a preliminary permit for a 
project on the North and Middle Forks 
of the American River, Placer County, 
California, the Commission has just 
stated orally. 

The project would lie partly in Tahoe 
National Forest. It would provide a 
main storage reservoir on Middle Fork, 
having a 100,000 acre-foot capacity; a 
dam 200 feet high; two power houses 
and necessary transmission lines, 

The Commission said that the com- 
pany planned to divert the water from 
North Fork through seven miles of canal 
to the reservoir for storage, and to con- 
duct the water in the reservoir through 
Mf miles of canal to power house No. 1, 
hfzad 2,000 feet; and from plant No. 1 
to carry the water in canals and tunnels 
about 10 miles to power house No, 2, 
head 1,730 feet. 

Primary capacity is estimated at 54,- 
880 horsepower, and installed capacity at 
80,227 horsepower. The power would be 
used for public utility purposes. 

The Commission stated that this appli- 
cation conflicts with one filed recently by 
Walter L. Huber, of San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. Copeland Favors 


Reduction on Taxes 


Senator From New York Says 
He Is Opposed to In- 
heritance Tax. 


Reduction of corporation taxes from 
131% to 10 per cent, elimination of all 
nuisance taxes and abolition of the in- 
heritance tax were advocated by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, in an 
oral statement June 22. He said the 
taxes could be reduced to save the tax- 
payers of the country approximately 
$400,000,000. 

The full oral statement of Senator 
Copeland follows: 

“T am in favor of reducing the tax on 

Sorporations to 10 per cent. I believe 
_ the nuisance taxes should be wiped off 
bepetatute books. 
“But I also believe that the inheri- 
tance tax law is valueless and an unnec- 
essary and unfair burden. For illustra- 
tion, a man who lives 63 years, 2 months 
and 10 days leaves an estate which owes 
nothing as inheritance tax, but if he 
lives longer—63 days, 2 months and 11 
days—the inheritance tax is assessed 
against the estate. I believe in this con- 
nection that the wives have as much to 
do with the success of their husbands in 
building up property and that it is an 
outrage for the Government to take 
money away from these women as in- 
heritance taxes. I am not in touch with 
my party on the question, but if I had 
my way I would immediately abolish the 
inheritance taxes. I am bitterly opposed 
to them. 

“The tax reduction should out off at 
least $400,000,000. 

““We have a tremendous housing short- 
age. They say we need 1,000,000 farm 
houses and farm barns in this country 
to meet the growing demand of popula- 
tion. The growth of the United States 
is approximately 5,000 a day. That 
means the need of 5,000 more houses a 
day. One of the reasons why I am in 
favor of reducing the high taxes is that 
it will result in investments of millions 
of dollars in homes.” 








Foreign Exchange 


(By Telegraph.) 

New York, June 23.— The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to day certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

June 23, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provrstons of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the ccipfesion of foreign currency for the 
purpos® of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 















Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling).............  .14063 ~ 
PRAM COBIER) 6:0 0:5 00.0: 60 sevens 1389 
PTE TI) iis ccs oe cote: ) ORBEA 
Czechoslovakia (krone)..........029618 
Mpemmeere. (EPONO). .. - . .s e cscs .2673 
England (pound sterling)....... 4.8556 
Finland (markka).............. .025188 
EA UMNDON s,69 am 66 6.a'céwerh 0391 
Germany (reichsmark).. .2369 
Greece (drachma)... 013566 
Holland (guilder).. .4006 
Hungary (pengo)... 1744 
DANS AUB sik sccnotecess 0574 
Norway (krone)......e- .2591 
EO Ren 1123 
Portugal (escudo)............., 0503 
MMM UIBIET . ssn 9 o:6.6.6:0 0.064005 005937 
Spain (poseta).....b.cccceees 1701 
Bweden (krona)... 22 ccccsessss .2680 
Switzerland (franc)............. 1925 
Yugoslavia (dinar).............. 017572 
Asia: “ 
China (Chefoo tael)............  .6467 
China (Hankow tael).... .6416 
China (Shanghai tael).. 6211 
China (Teintsin tael).... 6538 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 4885 
China (Mexican dolar).... i 4485 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 4425 
China (Yuan dollar)............. 4892 
ES Cs pi og a -5'n 68.000 85008 3617 
NE es oka a aes Ce bkses 4745 
Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar)..... 5596 
North America: 
Canada (dollar)................ .999893 
a a 999156 
ee RE Pe 463833 
ewfoundland (dollar)......... 997063 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)........  .9651 
rasil (milreig).......... Hh 1181 
phile (peso).........ee. sit Je 
TANT EMER); conn cine mae cnena’ Rae 


ARE PRESENTED HLEREIN, BEING 
PusuisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 





























Securities 


Larger Discount Holdings Are Reported 
By Federal Reserve Banks in Past Week 





Decline Is Noted in Bills arad Securities, Member Bank 


Reserves, Note Circulation and Gold Held Abroad. 





The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
June 22, made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, June 23, shows declines for 
the week of $99,400,000 in total bills and 
securities, of $114,100,000 in member 
bank reserve deposits, of $8,900,000 in 
Federal Reserve note circulation, and of 
$21,900,000 in gold held abroad, and in- 
creases of $8,400,000 in cash reserves 
and of $13,500,000 in amounts due from 
foreign banks. 


Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$77,700,000 during’ the week while hold- 
ings of Government sevurities declined 
$177,900,000, following the redemption of 
$185,000,000 of temporary certificates of 
indebtedness issued by the Treasury to 
the Federal Reserve Banks on'the pre- 
vious report date. 


000; St. Louis, $9,200,000; 


ton, $4,600,000. 
bonds increased $12,400,000, 
700,600, and of Treasury 


$17,400,000 


port date. 


Discount Holdings Larger. 
All of the Federal reserve banks re- 
port larger discount holdings except 


Cleveland, which shows a decline of | figures being in thousands 















$27,700,000. The principal increases in | follows: 

RESOURCES: 6-22-27 6-15-27 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .-........... 1:619,569 1,678,233 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury...... 43,618 49,272 

Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes,..,. 1,663,187 1,727,505 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board......... 591,047 531,377 
Gold and gold certificates held by bamks...,,,... 774,027 757,763 

Total gold TESET'VES ....:seccee = seceerseees 33028,261 3,016,645 
Reserves other than gold ...++++--« Srersiescce 166,466 168,713 

Total TeBET VES « ccccsscsssedocceecccessscses S:AGS,021 3,185,358 
INGN-TSEVO CORED es icsiiisvevceoesesersscceis 59,844 60,546 
Bills discounted: 

Sec, by U. S. Government obligations........ 234,997 190,139 

Other bills discounted .....sseeeeecesseeese 203,687 170,803 

Total bills Giscounted ...seeeccccsssseee 4095684 360,942 
Bills bought in open market..ceceeeccersees 183,217 182,504 
U.S. Government securities: 

Boil ciseees initia: ~——s 147,534 

TROY MOCO saccisiiveesvewe wees 83,186 105,857 

Certificates of imdebtedness «02-2 cesses 226,211 293,833 

Total U. S. Government securities......... 269,341 547,224 
RSC! SGM alae ces citetuewAwereieesviisiee 1,300 1,300 
Foreign loans OM 601d ......cccocccccessssssse T2255 ceeeees 

Total bills and securities ...eeeeecccesssees, 992,542 1,091,970 
sold held abroad .......... PERT ere 40,333 62,233 
Due from foreigr banks s...ceee 0 co ccssssseeee 14,118 662 
Uncoleeee TOME scisiccsisesescwoecsccses CSeR025 839,940 
SGTE (ROMO Sutera ts ssa Keseeewmeels nee 59,136 59,133 
All’ otliel SOGBOMOOE: 6s iiiivecsdewewesicievies 13,724 13,614 

Total reBOUFCES .e.issrocccccreecccssseees 0,056,476 5,813,456 

LIABILITIES: 

F, R. notes in actual circulation... . - eessesesses 1,689,347 1,698,294 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account. «..ecscoooes 22907,056 2,421,168 

GovernOMAR (a 5 Sete siikisccec wie ca ctstiices 26,831 5,548 

Norcia MEE? Socio c dM ipenedcieasere on sis tevsss 5,163 4,378 

Othey CERUMEMD” SSi4 fi icilacewslnw.s cvssrcieee 25,728 42,577 

Total depOSitsS ....,..,cccccccceccssssesses 22964,778 2,473,666 
Deferred availability items ....eccececcesssesses 629,142 768,683 
CANIM DUE osc osc issicsseedemeesdiitrices  SaeBIOID 129,365 
SILL DIUN sebum wumeieni sis (ikea ammmeesicitseas SESNO 228,775 
ASL OLUGE MERON, S05 0b cemaimcem-s00iesaccas 15,059 14,673 

Total NaDMRtE@M ...csssstcccseeeesesersccce 5056476  5,818.456 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note : , 

HODIUGOM: SEIINOES (iis 6c 6 were. al aseasskciced 78.8% 76.4% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- , 

eign correspondents .,..... eee mae aC eooe = 146,954 148,535 








$17,220,006; Unpaid Dividends $10,649. 





The total liabilities and net worth of 
the Joint Stock T.and Banks, as of May 
31, 1927, amounted to $662,648,870.55, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board has just 


announced. According to the Board's 
announcement, these banks, as of May 
31, 1927, had $2,'748,587.05 in undivided 


banks. 


006.28, amd $10,649.04 
clared but unpaid, 


ment follows: 


discounts during the week were: 
York, $36,100,000; Chicago, $31,200,- 


Joint Stock Land Banks Have Liabilities 
And Net W orth Totaling $662.648,870 


New 


San Fran- 


cisco, $7,500,000; Philadelphia, $7,400,- 
000; Richmond, $5,000,000, and Bos- 


The System’s holdings of United States 


while hold- 


ings of Treasury notes declined $22,- 


certificates 


$167,600,000, the latter amount being 
less than the amount of 
temporary certificates held by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks on the previous re- 


The principal changes in Federal re- 
serve note circulation comprise an in- 
crease of $4,300,000 reported by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and a 
decline of $3,800,000 by Philadelphia. 

The Board’s tabulation of the com- 
bined resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks on June 22 and 
June 15, 1927, and June 24, 1926, the 


of dollars, 


6-23-26 
1,467,699 
44,189 


1,511,888 
662,190 
672,563 


2,846,641 


148,892 | 


2,995,538 
56,301 


225,848 
253,310 


479,158 
247,236 


108,620 
205,401 
69,077 


383,098 
3,200 
6,700 


1,119,392 


654,976 
59,739 
16,272 


4,902,858 
1,682,769 
2,225,306 
11,835 
5,910 
15,173 
2,258,224 
600,319 
122,785 
220,310 
18,451 
4,902,858 
16.0% 


53,583 





Federal Farzn Loan Anrrounces Net Mortgage Loans Are 


profits, $1,808,482.75 in paid in surplus, 
and $8,436,772.31 in cash on hand and in 
The net mortgage loans, as of 
the same date, amounted to $17,220,- 


in dividends de- 


The full text of the Board’s announce- 








Consolidated Statement of Condition of 


th , i 
shown by Reports Submitted to the Farm © Several Joint Stock Land Banks = 


Loan Board at Close of Business May 


31, 1927: 
ASSETS. 

Net mortgage loans , Stenisin wast iitiineeoma Sess tiisciee q 

Interest accrued but not yet due on mortgage loans ....,..... . ee 
U. S. Government bonds and securities .............. saute pw leiaates 10,234,083.41 
Interest accrued but not yet due on bonds and BOCHPELICS .. .iicacs 66,868.21 
Cash on hand and in banks . mrs 'S'9'06 01 Lb 9 5M eiprmmrmmlele S44 se Mete ore 8,496,772.31 
Notes receivable, acceptances, etC. -ecccscrsence Gea e aebiiriieece 561,086.85 
AccOUnIS ROGMEWMMEMION 75%, vo 'sn cc a dinlestiisssscddccc Bekchine vaels 688,855.60 
Installments matured (in process Of collection) .... 2c eeceses — 2 415,100.19 
RANKING OWN aos oc.) sip earg,ecena wale saaveee panded sap es eee 160,540.84 
PUPNIGUNG MING MPEEULES 55 00s6a os 600 sieve caa cece Oa eee 161,176.49 
Real estate sales contracts, purchase mortgages, etc. ........006 # 1,694,814.67 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, ete. (subject to redemption)...... 2,359,050.32 
CBI QMNMEDD ta aieMta stg Na hs 5 a eae ssoa'a¥ SCI PAGoe oe cere aA Mae oe aie 7,329,679.50 
Securities owned on repurchase agreement ....... LT eee 638,000.00 
CUR BERONE E RSs eae ole m0's40<hthibeewamiol s . os 1,296,143.73 


Total assets ..,,.,,, 
LIABILITIES. 
Farm Loan bonds outstanding . a Rlmisaahi astern 


Interest accrued but not yet due on Farm Loan bonds 


ee ee ee rs 


$662,648,870.55 


$590,440,300.00 





arSer Tada ate 6,036,288.95 
Notes payable .......... aimeerane onic) CES NE boas iene 5,282,860.94 
COONS SUMMONED cr ED og a alsen'a in’ 8lb 14 1k S 9:95 @laaomes . ad 391,566.85 
Other interest accrued but not yet Cue .......... 00 ce eeeesece ee 46,402.07 
Due borrowers On uncompleted loANS ............06% é2sinteim 1,207,110.64 
Amortization installments paid in advance ........ . eesssseeeeee 950,209.55 
Farm Loan bond coupons outstanding (not presented) ........... 1,690,754.25 
Dividends declared but unpaid .. ~~. .sssssssseaeeetcccccclee, "10,649.04 
Securities sold Om repurchase agreement .........0 2s cccsscssee ce 2,410,000.00 
Other liabilities (MkathhiGisasdawieaasiied uae ‘649,824.00 

Total liabilities ,, wiecminne rin cane asa ae ++. + $609,115,966.29 


NET WORTH. . 


Capital stock ‘ paid in,,.,. eee +--+ $41,800,485.20 
} Surplus Paid AM scicsiirccscece oc eeee eescce 1,808,482.75 
; Surplus earned .......,, ae oe wri me aADA LING Gal ee 1,631,294.89 
Reserve (legal) ............ EP TTT YT ee 4,289,209.70 
Other net worth accounts ......- iiiane 1,254,844.63 


| Undivided profits 2,748,587.05 





58,532,904.26 


Total MamiaZition and net worth. ..\65.506<cp  esssrsnsce cls 


OT 





| 





$662,648,870.55 || 


Agricultural Loans 


Reduction of Taxes 
Should Get Priority, 


Declares Mr. Tilson 


Republican Floor Leader in 
House Says There Is No 
Need for Extra Session 


for Flood Relief. 


Executive Offices, Rapid City, 8. D., June 
23.—Tax revision and Federal appropria- 

Tax revision and Federal appropria- 
tions, and not Mississippi flood relief, 
will constitute the only need, if any, for 
an extra session of Congress, in the opin- 
ion of. Representative John Q. Tilson, 
New Haven, Conn., Republican Floor 
Leader of the House. Mr. Tilson made 
known this view in an oral statement last 
evening. He is a guest of President 
Coolidge at the White House near here. 

The first call of business at the De- 
cember session, Mr. Tilson declared, 
should be tax reduction, with especial 
consideration alloted to the corporation 
tax. Floor control, he regards as such a 
tremendous problem that the Army engi- 
neers and the Mississippi Flood Control 
Commission cannot well work out a 
relief program in time for submis- 
sion between October 1 and 15, as 
suggested. The best the coming Con- 
gress can do, he thinks, will be to afford 
immediate relief, such as reconstruction 
of levees and cutting of spillways, leav- 
ing the whole general problem to the 
following session. 

Would Give Taxation Priority. 

“The matter of flood control extends 
clear up to these hills and involves reser- 
voirs, reforestation and innurgerable 
other things,” Mr. Tilson said. “It is a 
tremendous problem and cannot be met 
all at once. Taxation, in my opinion, 
should have the call at the coming ses- 
sion. 

“T believe the greatest good could be 
done in the way of tax revision by low- 
ering the corporation tax, now standing 
at 13% per cent. This tax affects liter- 
ally millions and if it can be cut to say 
12 per cent a great benefit will accrue. 

“T think also that the so-called nuis- 
ance taxes should be stricken from the 
book, including the admission and club 
dues levies) The tax on pleasure auto- 
mobiles may be graded down because it 
is a tax on a legitimate industry, but it 
cAnnot be eliminated.” 


Mr. Tilson expressed the opinion that 
tax reduction should approximate about 
$300,000,000, despite the surplus in the 
neighborhood of $600,000,000 for the 
fiscal year which closes June 30. 

“Business is pushing,” he said, ‘‘and 
even a slight depression would be feit 
extremely.” 

The Floor Leader also said he thought 
the failure of the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill in the last session of Con- 
gress did not warrant an extra session 
in the autumn. 


Progress Noted in Philippines. 

Mr. Tilson has just returned from a 
brief tour of the Philippine Islands and 
he expressed some views on conditions 
there. “I was there only a short while,” 
he said, “and I do not pretend to be 
able to render a comprehensive report. 
I do think, however, that economic con- 
ditions are progressing pretty well in 
the islands. In my opinion they would 
go ahead faster if the Filipino people 
as a whole would give up the idea of 
becoming lawyers, doctors, newspaper 
correspondents, etc., and devote more 
time to commerce and industry.’’ 


He said he thought the Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippines, Maj. Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood, who is scheduled to vist Pres- 
ident Coolidge here today would return 
to his post “if it is physically possible.” 
“T saw General Wood last six weeks ago 
when he was just recovering from a 
series of operations, and the general 
looked quite badly.” 

“The fact that he is in this country 
and able to travel, however, would in- 
dicate a great improvement. I believe 
he wants to go back and finish his job 
and I think he will unless his physi- 
cians and his family make it impossi- 
ble.” 


Tax Returns for June 
Exceed $425,000.000 


Treasury Expects Final Reports 
Will Bring Total 
$4.65,000,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

sure the Department of its surplus of 
$525,000,000, estimated early in June by 
Mr. Mellon. As of June 21, the surplus 
of receipts over expenditures for the 
fiscal year stood at $599,851,870, or 
$851,870 greater than was estimated as 
the total surplus by President Coolidge 
in an address on June 10 at the semi- 
annual meeting of executive officers of 
the Government. 


Eight working days yet remain before 


to 


days any unanticipated receipts will in- 
crease the total of the excess of receipts 
over expenditures, for Mr. Mellon has 
figured the expenditures on the basis of 
known appropriations, from which there 
can be no deviation. 

Attention was called also to the fact 
that the figure of $599,000,000, the esti- 
mate of the surplus made by Mr. Cool- 
idge, includes a payment of $27,000,000 
by the Boston and Maine Railroad Com- 
pany, through which it retired obliga- 
tions in that amount held by the De- 
partment. Without that payment, which 
Mr. Mellon said could not have been ex- 
pected until some time in the next fiscal 
year, the surplus on June 21 would have 
stood at $572,851,870, and with eight 
days to go in which to reach the goal 
of $599,000,000, 
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Bonds of Second Liber ty Loan Redeemed 
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By Treasury in Amount of $63,000,000 





Purchase of Balance of $72,000,000 Offered for Sale 
Refused Because of Excessive Price. 





A total of approximately $72,000,000 
bonds of the Second Liberty Loan were 
offered for sale to the government, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon. Only $63,000,000 of 
this offering was accepted. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The privilege of tendering Second 
Liberty Loan 4 per cent and 4% per 
cent bonds for sale to the United 
States, expired at the close of business 
on June 22. Under the terms of the 
earlier announcement, the purchases 
were to be made at the lowest prices 
offered, plus accrued interest. 

According to reports received from 





the Federal Reserve Banks, about $72,- 
000,000 face amount of bonds were ten- 
dered, including $324,000 of 4 per cent 
bonds. 

The Treasury has accepted proposals 
aggregating about $63,000,000 face 
amount at an average price for the 4% 
per cent bonds of par and 15 and one- 
half thirty-seconds. The balance of the 
proposals were rejected because the 
price demanded was considered exces- 
sive. 

In the case of offers which have been 
accepted the bonds should be in the 
hands of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
or before June 28, 1927. Payment, in 
the case of coupon bonds, will be made 
on June 28 and in the case of registered 
bonds, on June 28 or as soon thereafter 
as registration may be cleared. 


Denial Recommended (Valuation Is Given 


OfD.,L.&W.Proposal) For S. A. L. Railway 


I, C. C. Advised Changes in 
Orders for Bond Issues 
Are Unjustified. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a report proposed by 
an Attorney-Examiner, C. E. Boles, in 
Finance Docket Nos. 2443 and 5055, rec- 
ommending a denial by the Commission 
of applications filed by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad and 
two of its subsidiary companies for modi- 
fication of orders issued by the Commis- 
sion authorizing bond issues by the sub- 
sidiary companies, so as to permit the 
Lackawanna to dispose of the bonds to 
the Lackawanna Securities Company. 
The bonds are $13,635,000 of first and 


York, Lackawanna & Western Railway, 
and $11,582,000 of construction mortgage 
bonds of the Morris & Essex Railroad, 
both guaranteed by the Lackawanna. 

The report says that so long as the 
D., L. & W. holds the bonds in its treas- 
ury it is under no liability on account of 
them, but that the plan of disposition of 
them proposed “would materially in- 
crease its interest burden without ap- 
parent necessity.” 

It is also stated that the transactions 
proposed are tantamount to a distribu- 
tion of the Lackawanna’s own bonds as 
a dividend, such as the Commission found 
not justified when the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy proposed such a plan sev- 
eral years ago. 


YOUR 


for every person. 


refunding mortgage bonds of the New | 





AST year 450,000,000 incan- 
descent bulbs were produced 
in the United States —four 


Property Owned and Used Is 
Worth $125,366,000, 
Says I. C. C. Report. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 23 issued its tentative valuation 
report on the property of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway and certain subsid- 
iaries, as of June 30, 1918, finding a 
final value for rate-making purposes, of 
$125,366,000 for the property both owned 
and used for common-carrier purposes. 
For that used, including certain leased 
lines, the value was placed at $129,- 
616,457. 

Outstanding capitalization of the Sea- 
board, as of valuation date, according to 
the report, was $190,938,527 and its book 
investment in road and equipment, in- 
cluding land, was $190,397,699. With re- 
adjustments required by the accounting 
examination, the report says, this would 
be reduced to $187,946,745. 

Cost of reproduction new, exclusive of 
land, was placed at $127,824,310 for the 
property used, and the cost of repro- 
duction, less depreciation, was placed at 
$101,195,474. A total of 54,512 acres of 
carrier lands was assigned a present 
value, as of valuation date, of $20,099,- 
981. The company also held $8,566,786 
par value of securities of and other in- 
vestments in other companies and the 
United States Government, recorded in 
its accounts, at $6,025,356 book value. 
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Finance. 









U. S. Treasury Statement 


June 21, 1927. 
(Made Public June 23, 1927.) 





Receipts. 
Customs receipts .....- $1,672,720.74 
Internalrevenuc re- 
ceipts: 
Income tax ...seeeees 37,128,259.65 
Miscellaneous internal 
FEVENUC ...sseeeees 1,666,651.17 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 880,238.29 





41,347,870.45 
5,795,750.00 
284,575.541.27 


ee 


Total ordinary receipts 


Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day .- 





Towml wesdevcsissade 331,719,161.72 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. $3,405,305.56 
Interest on public debt. . 1,884.572.63 
Refunds of receipts ..-- 216,544.68 
Panama Canal .......+- 29,823.42 
Operations in special ac- 
COUNTS coscvcccsvsese 37,381.49 
Adjusted service certifi 39,822.34 
cate fund .......-066 
Sivil service retirement 12,394.77 
TONG cacee cdvcucesess 
Investment of trust 159,038.37 
CORES owes ocsctsudon 
Total ordinary expen- ——————————— 
| GOINE i isisisecs 5,710,120.30 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures ...s.seees 35,570,570.50 
Balance today scree 290,438,470.92 
Total o600e0seaseee COL) ACC 
The accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


; 
Lawrence Stern 


and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD Of DPRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, Chairman of the 


Board of John R. Thompson Company 
ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 
CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 
HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
& Katz Corporation 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts ageneral securities 
business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investment issues, 








YD-SERVANT 


through their 
imsurance. 


In these for 


A basket full of electric lamps supplied New 
York City forty-four years ago. 


That was when Thomas A. Edison opened 
his Pearl Street Station and electric lighting 
was born in America. 


savings banks and 


ty odd years since 


Mr. Edison turned the switch in 
































There was something like one 
million dollars invested in the 
Pearl Street experiment—invested 


dubiously in a scientific wonder. 


Today there is Eight Billion Four 
Hundred Million Dollars invested 
in the electric light and power 
companies of the United States. 


They are owned 


by more than 


1,500,000 citizens who use their 
serviceandown their stocks. About 
another million own their bonds, 
while millions more have an in- 
direct ownership in these utilities 


Pearl Street that illuminated a 
few hundred dim lamps, elec- 
tricity has become the hand- 
servant of industry and the home. 


The thing that was a laboratory 
experiment in 1882 is in 1927 a 
vital factoe in the well-being of 
the people. 


Food and the other necessities of 
life, except Electricity, have risen 
65 per cent in cost since 1913, 
according to official figures of the 
United States Department of 


Labor. Electricity costs no more 
in 1927 than it did then. 


the end of the fiscal year, and in those | 


0 


‘ 
4] 


by more than 330,000 stockholders. 


The electric light and power companies which we represent are owned 
They render electric'light and 


power or other utility services to more than 2900 American com- 
munities. They include Commonwealth Edison Company, Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, Midland Utilities Company, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 


Company, Chicago Rapid Transit Company. 


Rn 


St. Louis Indianapolis 


Phe Se TRE 





Specializing in the safe securities of leading public stility companies, 
we offer high grade utility preferred stocks yielding more than 6%. 
Many of our customers invest with us regularly month by month 
under our Monthly Savings Plan. Write for information. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICACO 
Milwaukee 


Central States Securities Corporation — 111 Broadway, New York 


Louisville 
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Taxation: 


' 


Timberlands 


Secret Information in Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Denied Weight as Evidence in Valuing Timberlands 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Determines Worth 
Complicated Facts and Cireum- 
stances Considered in Reach- 
ing Estimate. 


ApreaL or Cosurn Heirs, INC.; BOARD 

or Tax ApPEALs, No. 1131. 

Value of an entire tract of timber is 
not represented by the aggregate of unit 
prices for stumpage or merchantable 
timber, in computing depletion, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein. The 
valuation of exhaustible property, such 
as timber, based upon future income, the 
Board held, must recognize the discount 
applicable to such income. 

A statement that the Commissioner’s 
valuation of timber land used in deter- 
mining depletion was based upon infor- 
mation in his files which he was forbid- 
den to disclose in a public proceeding, 
the Board held, is entitled to no weight 
as evidence of value. 


Value of Timberlands 
Determined As of March, 1913 


The Board determined by its decision 
hergin the value on March 1, 1913, of 
certain tracts of timber owned by the 
petitioner. 

The findings of fact and decision are 
as follows: 

Findings of fact: Petitioner, a Maine 
corporation, was organized in May, 
1911, for the purpose of taking over 
and holding certain timberlands located 
in the Kennebec Valley in Maine and 
selling timber under stumpage permits. 

In 1919 the Coburn estate owned ap- 
proximately 200,000 acres of timber- 
lands. Differences arose between 
two groups of heirs as to the proper 
business policies and management of 
the estate, and a division of the prop- 
erties was agreed upon. 

The tracts were listed and each group 
made a sealed bid, a give or take offer, 
on each separate tract of timber. The 
amount thus bid was the price at which 


the bidder was willing to buy or to have | 


the other group pay for the tract. 

Only one bid was ‘opened on each 
piece of property. Neither group knew, 
prior to the actual opening of the bid, 
just when a bid upon a particular piece 
of property would be reached, nor which 
group’s bid would be opened. As each 
bid was drawn the adverse group had 
the choice of buying or selling at the 
price bid. 


It was desired that, after the division | 


of the properties had beén completed the 
holdings of the two groups, as repre- 
sented either by the value of the prop- 
erties which each acquired or the equiv- 
alent thereof in cash, should be in di- 
reet proportion to their respective in- 
terests in the estate; so that it was 
agreed that any adjustment necessary 
should be made by the payment of cash. 

The group of heirs who subsequently 
incorporated as the Coburn Heirs, Ine., 
the petitioner in this proceeding, and 
who owned approximately a 56 per cent 
interest in ithe estate, secured about 
120,000 acres of timberland at a total 
auction price of $1,143,825. The other 
group of heirs, subsequently organized 
as a Massachusetts trust known as the 
Coburn Lands Trust, who owned ap- 
proximately a 44 per cent interest in 
the estate, secured about 80,000 acres 
of timberlands at a total auction price 
of $871,787. 3 ‘ 

The adjustment to maintain the pro- 
portionate interests of the two groups 
was effected through the payment of 
$25,000 cash to the Coburn Lands Trust 
group by the Coburn Heirs group. 

No separate valuation on hard woods 
was made by the Commissioner either 
by species or tracts, but a lump sum 
was allowed to cover the hardwoods on 
all the petitioner’s properties. 

Claim of Depletion 


Made by Taxpayer 

In its return tee petitioner claimed 
depletion deductions of $71,655.37 for 
the year 1919, and $75,732.35 for the 
year 1920. 

The Commissioner determined the 
total March 1, 1913, value of all of pe- 
titioner’s timber properties to be $1,- 
400,000; and since this amount is 47 
per cent of the total March 1, 1913, 
value claimed by the petitioner, he has 
allowed as deductions 47 per cent of 
the amounts claimed by the petitioner 
for depletion, or $33,678.02 for 1919 
and $35,594.20 for 1920. 

The petitioner claimed depletion 
based on a March 1, 1913, value of the 
Spencer Bay tract based on ownership 
of 58.98 per centum interest, whereas 
it owned only a 41/128 or 32.03 per 
centum interest on that date. 

Opinion by Mr. Sternhagen: 

The deficiencies arise from the Com- 
missioner’s disallowance of a substantial 
part of the deductions taken by the peti- 
tioner for timber depletion. 

The parties are agreed as to the quan- 
tity cut in the years in question and as 
to the approximate quantities owned on 
March 1, 1913; and this leaves the value 
on that date of the quantities owned as 
the only matter to be determined. 

This issue is further narrowed because 
the parties have confined the dispute to 
the value of the timber on that tract of 
10,726 acres in Jackman township and 
the petitioner’s undivided interest of 
41/128 in the tract of 11,161 acres in 
the township of Spencer Bay. 

As to these valuations the parties are 
far apart, not only as to the amounts 
of value but also as to the methods by 
which such valuations should be made 
and the data whcih may or should be 
considered. 


Unusual Conditions 


In Maine Timber Market 
The petitioner’s contention is that the 


Commisisoner’s methoc does not take into | 


consideration or make allowance for un- 
usual conditions existing in the timber 


market in Maine. It contends there is 


the | 


no regular market for the timberlands; 
that those owning such lands are holding 
them and selling them only when circum- 
stances compel them to do so; that even 
such sales are few; and that the prices 
so obtained are consequently not indica- 
tive of the true value. 

Its theory is that the fair market value 
is best obtained, under such circum- 
stances, by ascribing to each unit of 
value in the property an amount repre- 
senting or approximating the price which 
would be obtained for that unit if sold 
about March 1, 1913, and then adding 
these unit values to arrive at the total 
value of the property as a whole. Spe- 


cifically, it claims a value for the prop- | 


erty equivalent to the price which could 
be obtained for the merchantable timber 
if it were to be sold on a stumpage or 
permit basis, plus a value for the soil 


equivalent to the price which could be ob- | 


tained for cut-over land with young 
growth thereon. 

The values thus claimed are $365,719 
for Jackman and $266,922 for a 100 per 


cent interest in Spencer Bay. The Com- 


missioner held these values to be too | 


high, and, claiming to act in accordance 
with information in his files which he 
was forbidden to disclose in a public 
proceeding, and upon the special experi- 
ence of a: valuation expert, found that 
a so-called en bloc or wholesale value of 
each tract was between 40 and 60 per 
cent of the so-called retail value used 
by the petitioner. 

Division of Properties 


As Basis of Valuation 





The values thus determined by the | 
Commissioner are $131,926 for Jackman | 


and $140,061 for a 100 per cent interest 
in Spencer Bay. 
fairness of the values which he has fixed, 
the Commisisoner points to the prices 


As indicative of the | 


properties in the division between the | 


two groups of heirs in 1910, the action | 


of the petitioner’s board of directors in | 


voting, on March 29, 1912, to give to a} 
& | versely affected. 


prospective purchaser of its entire tim- 
ber properties an option to purchase at 


$15 per acre, and the sale by the peti- | 


tioner, in 1914, of a tract of timberland 


to Jackman and Spencer Bay tracts. 


tire evidence and have excluded nothing. 
Depositions of numerous witnesses to 
substantial length have been taken. 

The testimony in some of those has 
but a remote significance. It has never- 
theless been considered. 

We give no weight to the statement 
that the Commission’s valuations were 
based upon information in his files which 
he was forbidden to disclose in a public 
proceeding. 

The petitioner’s valuation of its tim- 
ber properties is based on the aggregate 
of stumpage or permit prices for mer- 
chantable timber at March 1, 1913. We 
do not, under the circumstances in this 
| case, believe that this represents the 
true value. 

Assuming that the prices claimed by 
petitioner are the actual prices prevail- 
ing at March 1, 1913, for timber to be 





in Holden township said to be comparable | 


At the outset it should be said that | 
we have given consideration to the en- | 


removed under stumpage permits; and | 
that the risks and burdens inherent in | 
the ownership of property of this char- | 


acter, such as taxes, insurance, losses 
from fire, bug, wind, and storm, will 
be taken care of by future growth, as 
petitioner contends, the aggregate value 
claimed would be equivalent to the gross 
roceeds which the petitioner could on 


at which the petitioner secured these | the properties which each secured 


Depletion Estimate 


Affirmed by Ruling 


Basis of Future Income Subject 
to Discount in Computing 
Exhaustion. 


ment of the estate. A division of the 
properties between the two groups ap- 
peared to be the only way out of the 
situation. 

Each group was called upon to place 
a price on each. piece of property. 
Neither party knew whether it would be 
forced to buy or sell at its own price. 

The group later incorporated as the 
petitioner, and the group now known 
as the Coburn Lands Trust had approxi- 
mately 60 per cent and 40 per cent in- 
terests, respectively, in the estate, and 
approximately three chances and two 


} chances, respectively, out of five, to act 


upon each gther’s bid. 
Bids of Other Group 


Not Known in Advance 

Neither group knew just when a bid 
upon a particular piece of property 
would be reached, nor which group’s 
bid would be opened and acted upon, 
Under the circumstances, if the bid of 


} ene group was toe high, that group 


stood the chance of being forced to sell 


| a desirable piece of property at a low 
figure. 


Each group must have known that a 
separations of its interests from those 
of the other group and a division of 


the properties between the two would 


necessarily limit the income of each 
group thereafter to that derived from 
in 
the division. 
most desirable properties its 
thereafter would be enhanced, while 
that of the other group would be ad- 


Roy L. Marston, petitioner’s treasurer 
and general manager, who represented 
the group which incorporated the peti- 
tioner company at the division, testified 
that the other group was in possession 
of all of the data which he had com- 
piled after several years of investiga- 
tion of all of the properties. There- 
fore, it is apparent that the Coburn 
Lands Trust group was in a position to 
know the properties as well as the group 
Which incorporated the petitioner com- 
pany. 

Furthermore, there was the chance 
that one of the two groups might be re- 
quired to make substantial payment in 
cash to effect any adjustment necessary 
to maintain the proportionate interests 
of the two groups. The extent to which 
the Coburn Lands Trust group was in- 
fluenced by this factor is indicated by 
the testimony of a witness who repre- 
sented that group at the division. 


Considerations Entering 


Into Bids on Properties 

Upon cross-examination by counsel 
for the petitioner, he testified as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Assuming that your division re- 
sulted in your group retaining about the 
same percentage of ownership that it 


| had in common and unidentified, so long 


as the price agreed upon for the various 
pieces of property were relative, it did 
not matter particularly whether they 


| were full market value or not, did it? 


farch 1, 1913, have expected to receive | 


during future years. This fails to take 


into account the fact that the income | 


from the sale of the timber through 
stumpage permits would only be realized 
over an extended period of years. 
Logging Operations 

On Two Timber Tracts 


At March 1, 1918, there were no op- 


A. Why, I did not feel that we were 
safe in taking any such view as that. 
Inasmuch as any balance must be paid 
in cash, it would be plain that if we 
inflated the values 100 per cent, some 
one would make double the cash pay- 


} ment. 


Q. And if you kept them fairly well 
down the cash payment would not be 


| large? . 


erations of any consequence on the Jack- | 


man tract. The general forest indus- 
filed with the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue shows that in the years 1913 to 


ber were removed from this tract. 

The first major operation apparently 
| commenced during the logging season of 

1917-1918. Operations had commenced 
on the Spencer Bay tract in the logging 
season of 1912-1913, under a stumpage 
permit. 

On March 1, 1913, Jackman had a tim- 
ber stand of 48,200,000 feet and Spencer 
Bay a stand of 44,500,000 feet. 
close of the logging season of 1920-1921, 
or approximately 52 per cent of the 
March 1, 1913, stand, had been cut from 
Jackman, and at the close of the logging 
season of 1922-1923, or 10 years later, 





but 15,798,313 feet, or approximately 36 | 


per cent of the March 1, 1913, stand had 
| been removed from the Spencer Bay 
tract. 

At those rates of cutting and removing 
the timber, it would have required ap- 
proximately 16 years and 27 years, re- 
spectively, to cut and remove the timber 
from the Jackman and Spencer 
tracts. 

Any méthod of 
haustible properties, such as timber, 
based upon expected future income, 
which fails to give recognition to the 
principle of di§counting such income, is 
obviously unsound. Frances J. Eaton, 5 
B. T. A. 100. (U. S. Daily, Index Page 
2818, Vol. I.) There are, of course, nu- 
merous other factors which 
considered. 

The division of the properties be- 
tween the two groups of heirs was made 
in 1910, and the prices are, therefore, 
not determinative of their values at 
March 1, 1913, approximately three 
years later. But they are a fair meas- 
ure of value in 1910, and, if taken to- 
gether with all of the other evidence, 
are helpful in devermining the fair mar- 
ket value at March 1, 1913, of the prop- 
erties in question. 

There were two adverse groups. Each 


ae different views from the other as 


to proper busingss policigs and manage 


valuation of ex- 


tries questionnaire which the petitioner | 


A. But I would equally wish that cash 
balance to be fair, because at the time 
I did not know which one of us would 
pay it. 

The division of the properties in 1910 


| was made between the parties as.a busi- 


1917, inclusive, only 208,000 feet of tim- | 


ness matter, and in our opinion the 


| prices at which the properties in ques- 
| tion were secured by the petitioner and 


the relation of those prices must be 
given due consideration in arriving at 
the fair market value of the properties 


| at March 1, 1913. 


At the | 





The Commissioner put in evidence the 
minutes of a meeting of petitioner’s 
board of directors held on March 29, 
1912, which contains @ resolution grant- 


| ing one Northrop at option to purchase 
or eight years later, but 25,334,495 feet, | » 


its entire timber holdings at the price 
of $15 per acre, subject to the approval 
of one Harry C. Turner. The option was 


| never exercised. 


The sale in 1914, upon which the Com- 
missioner relies as tending to prove the 
values fixed by him, involved the trans- 
fer of a tract of 11,967 acres in Holden 
township, of which tract 11,632 acres 
were covered by merchantable timber 
and young growth. F 

This tract was acquired by the peti- 


Bay | tioner in the 1910 division at a bid price 
ay | 


of $263,000. It was sold by the petitioner 
for the sum of $375,000, of which $100,- 
000 was paid in cash and the balance 
represented by notes. 

It is contiguous to Jackman on the 
north. Spencer Bay tract lies some dis- 
tance to the east of it, the two tracts 
being separated by four townships. All 
three tracts contained approximately the 


| Same acreage. 
should be | 


Jackman and _ Holden 


were about 


; equally accessible, and both were sub- 


ject to full local taxation. Spencer Bay 
is not as accessible as Jackman and 
Holden, but it is subject to only a 
nominal tax. 


Establishment of Mill 


As Factor in Price 

Petitioner’s witness, Marston, testified 
that the selling price of Holden was not 
a fair indication of its value or that of 
adjacent tracts; that the selling price 
was fixed at less than_actual walue in 
order to establish a large mill in the 


Vicinity of Jackman which would be | 


If one group secured the | 
income | 


ms 
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Depletion... 


Be ng 


market not only for timber owned by 
the petitioner, ‘but for that of neighbor- 
ing owners of timberlands, and which 
would give employment to people re- 
siding in Jackman; and that the selling 
price was fixed on the basis of $8 per 
thousand feet of spruce. 

There are, however, other facts to be 
considered in connection with the sale 
of Holden: tract. 


In the general forest industries ques- 
tionnaire, for years prior to 1919, ex- 
ecuted by the witness on behalf of the 
petitioner company, it is stated that the 
sale of Holden was made “in order to 
secure a large amount of money which 
was desired by a majority of the stock- 
holders,” and that “the price is actually 
what a willing buyer and_a willing seller 
determined upon in 1913.” 


It further appears from his testimony 
that the sales to the purchaser of this 
property, after the mill was established 
thereon, did not amount to more than a 
few hundred thousand feet, and that 
such sales as were made were of a cas- 
ual nature. The spruce stand on Holden 
was 61,269,000 feet, and on the basis of 
$8 per thousand feet for the spruce, the 
selling price would have amounted to 
$490,152. 

The selling price was $375,000, which 
is equivalent to $6.12 per thousand feet 
of spruce; and if the selling price was 
based upon the spruce stand alone, it 
was undoubtedly not the actual value of 
the spruce but a composite figure in- 
tended to take in the value of the other 
16,987,000 feet of softwoods and some 
quantity of hardwoods, besides the 
young growth and soil. 

Weighing all of the evidence~bearing 
upon the sale of Holden, we think that 
the sale of this tract is indicative of the 
value of Jackman and Spencer Bay 
tracts, at March 1, 1913, if due consider- 
ation be given to the difference in the 
general characteristics of the three 
tracts. Counsel for the petitioner in 
their brief say “it was a bona fide busi- 
ness sale near enough in point of date 
and character of property to be almost 
controlling as to values.” 


Stand of Hardwood 
On Tract Undetermined 
The comparison of Holden with Jack- 


| man and Spencer Bay! tracts, for the 


purpose of determining the values of the 
two last mentioned, is made difficult be- 
cause of lack of definite information as 
to the quantity of the hardwood stand on 
Holden. The record shows only the de- 
tails of the softwood stand, although the 
evidence is clear that there were mature 
hardwoods on the tract. However, there 
is evidence of the probabilities as to the 
hardwood stand. 

Jackmaw is contiguous to Holden on 
the south, and the township of Thorn- 
dike, comprising 22,680 acres, of which 
22,052 acres are covered with merchant- 





able timber and young growth, which is 
also owned by the petitioner, is con- 
tiguous to Holden on the east. These 
two tracts, Jackman and Thorndike, form 
the boundaries of Holden on two sides. 

By comparison of the three tracts, the 
probabilities as to the hardwood stand 
on Holden can be fairly determined. 

The Jackman and Thorndike tracts had 
approximately 26 per centum of hard- 
woods. The Holden tract had a much 
heavier stand of softwoods than either 
of these tracts, which circumstance 
would presumably result in a lesser per 
centum stand of hardwoods. 

Accordingly it is estimated that the 
Holden tract reasonably had 17 per 
centum of hardwoods, or 16,000,000 
board feet. 

Having available the quantities of soft- 
woods from data contained in the forest 
industries qnestionnaire, we can compute 
the amount which the Holden tract 
should have sold for at March 1, 1913, 
if the petitioner’s unit rates were ap- 
plied. This results in a total of $613,- 
179.50 for spruce, fir, cedar and pine; 
adding to this an amount for hardwoods 
estimated at $2 a thousand, gives $645,- 
179.50. 

Assuming a ratable increase from 1910 
to 1914, and allocating $1 an acre to 
lahd and 50 cents an acre to young 
growth in 1910, and one dollar an acre 
to young growth in 1914, the March 1, 
1913, value of the merchantable timber 
on the Holden tract would be $324,850. 
This value is approximately 50 per 
centum of $645,179.50, the amount pre- 
viously computed. 


Fair Market Value 
Of Tignber on Land 


Therefore, from the evidence furnished 
by this sale, the fair market value at 
March 1, 1913, of timber en bloc in 
this district allocated to species, would 
be as follows: 4 

Spruce saw logs, $4.25 per thousand 
board feet. 

Spruce pulp logs, $3.50 per thousand 
board feet. 

Fir saw logs, $3.50 per thousand board 

| geet. 

Cedar, $3.50 per thousand board feet. 

Pine, $4.25 per thousand board feet. 

The values per thousand board feet 
claimed by the petitioner and those al- 
lotted by the Commissioner as compared 
to these rates, are shown as follows: 

Spruce saw logs—Claimed by peti- 
tioner, $7 to $8.50; allowed by Commis- 
sioner, $4 to $5; rates computed by 
Holden sale, $4.25. 

Spruce pulp logs—Claimed by peti- 
tioner, $5 to $7; allowed by Commis- 
sioner, $3 to $4; rates computed by 
Holden sale, $3.50. 

Fir saw logs—-Claimed by petitioner, 
$6 to $7; allowed by Commissioner, $3 
to $4; rates computed by Holden sale, 
$3.50. 

Celar—Claimed by petitioner, $6 to 
| $7; allowed by Commisioner, $3 to $4; 
rates computed by Holden sale, $3.50. 


Pine—Claimed by petitioner, $7.50 to” 


$8.50; allowed by Commissioner, $4 to 
$5; rates computed by Holden sale, $4.25. 

It is noted that the rates computed 
from the Holden sale represent almost 
an average of the rates allowed by the 
Commissioner on these species; the dif- 
ference could easily be due to local con- 
ditions and quality of timber. Accord- 
ingly, the rates determined by the Com- 
missioner appear reasonable, 

The small amount of hemlock, which 
in 1913, was not used for pulp wood, and 


ee 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DEPLETION: Timber: Value—Aggregate of unit prices for stumpage or 

merchantable timber held not to represent value of entire tract of timber 
in computing depletion, and valuation of exhaustible property, such as timber, 
based upon future income, must recognize discount applicable to such income. 
—Appeal of Coburn Heirs, Inc. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


1174, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


DEDUCTIONS: Losses: Period.—Loss sustained by reason of breach of con- 
tract held must be deducted in year paid rather than year sustained.— 
Lynchburg Colliery Co., Inc. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 


Page 1174, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


VIDENCE: Value: 


Timber.—Statement that Commissioner’s valuation of 


timber land used in determining depletion was based upon information in 
his files which he was forbidden to disclose in a public proceeding, held: Is 
entitled to no weight as evidence of value—Appeal of Coburn Heirs, Inc. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1174, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision wifl be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


[Internal Revenue. 


Loss Sustained Through Breach of Contract 
Is Held to Be Deductible in Year Paid 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules Amount Is Not to Be De- 
ducted in Year Sustained. 


LYNCHBURG COLLIERY Co., INC., v. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, No. 3998. 

A loss must be deducted in the year 
it occurred the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein refusing the petitioner a de- 
duction in 1917 of a loss sustained in 


that year, by reason of breaching of a | 


contract, and paid in 1918. 

A. T. Henderson, for the petitioner, 
and Shelby S. Faulkner, for the Commis- 
sioner. pete | ees 

The text of the decision follows: 

The petitioner alleges that the Com- 


missioner erred in refusing to permit the | sired to ship as much coal as the peti- 


petitioner to take as a deduction in the 


year 1917 a loss sustained by reason of | 
the breaching of a contract upon the | 


part of the petitioner. 
Engaged in Mining. 


Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a | 
West Virginia corporation organized in | 
1902 and engaged in the business of min- | 


ing and selling bitumir:ous coal. 


The petitioner and the Deitz Colliery | 


Co., entered into a contract with the 
West Virginia Coal Co., of Richmond, 
Va., for the sale of 50,800 tons of coal 
at a rate of 90 cents per ton for 25,000 
tons and 95 cents per ton for 25,000 
tons. The petitioner and the Deitz Col- 
liery Co. were to ship 25,000 tons each, 
shipments tocommence on July 1, 1916, 
and to continue in approximately equal 
monthly quantities until June 30, 1917. 


In July, 1916, a second contract be- 
tween the parties was entered into which 
contract called for the shipment of 30,- 
000 tons of coal (the petitioner and the 
Deitz Colliery Co. to ship 15,000 tons 
each) at a rate of $1.05 per ton. Ship- 
ments under the terms of this contract 
were to commence on August 1, 1916, 
and continue in approximately equal 
monthly quantities until August 1, 1917. 
The shipments under the second contract 
were to be made immediately after the 
shipments under the first contract. 


Provision for Payment. 

Under the terms of both of the said 
contracts, the West Virginia Coal Co., 
was to make payment for the coal ship- 
ped during the month succeeding the 
month of shipment. Neither of the two 
contracts made any provision for strikes, 
lockouts, labor difficulties or car short- 
tages. 

Monthly shipments on the two con- 
tracts were made regularly until Decem- 
ber, 1916, when a fire in the mine of the 
Deitz Colliery Co. caused that company 
to cease shipments altogether. The peti- 
tioner continued monthly shipments of 
coal from January, 1917, to and includ- 
ing June, 1917, but in smaller quantities 


tically no value for bark, does not jus- 
tify a rate in excess of $2. 

There appears to have been a fair 
stand of poplar on both tracts in ques- 
tion. This wood was salable in 1913 
and could have been easily taken out; ac- 
cordingly a rate of $2 per thousand is 
considered reasonable. 

The balance of the hard woods were 
of very little value at March 1, 1913, 
both because of the location as to mar- 
kets and the difficulties of transportation. 
The Commissioner has admitted a value 
of from 75 cents to $1 a thousand for 
hard woods, and various witnesses have 
testified as to stumpage rates. 

It has been brought out by the testi- 
mony and evidence that hard woods were 
cut and sold from petitioner’s lands in 
1912, 1913, and later years, but only in 
small quantities. It is therefore evident 
that the demand was small or that diffi- 
culties of logging and marketing pre- 
vented active operations; therefore a 
long period would be required to realize 
a return on all the hardwoods. 

In view of this feature, a value of $1 
a thousand at’ March 1,. 1913, is con- 
sidered reasonable. 

Various witnesses testified that land 
was worth $1 an acre and young growth 
$2 an acre. In the computation of the 
March 1, 1913, value of the Holden tract, 
$1 an acre was used for land and $} an 
acre for young growth. 

This produced a value remaining for 
merchantable timber which resulted in 
the rates previously given. Any increase 
in value of young growth would result in 
reducing the value rémaining for mer- 
chantable timber and would result in 
lower rates. 

Accordingly $1 an acre for land and 
$l an acre for young growth is con- 
sidered a fair valuation. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 





than called for by the contracts due to 
its difficulty in securing labor and cars. 
During this period from January to 
June, 1917, the West Virginia Coal Co. 
continually demanded more coal from 
the petitioner, threatened suit from time 
to time and withheld the payment of 
meney due the petitioner for coal already 
shipped during 1917. In June, 1917, J. T. 
Noell, jr., went to Richmond, Va., and 
had a conference with the officers of the 
West Virginia CoalyCo. and endeavored 
to secure a guarantee of the payment for 
all coal shipped, but that company re- 
fused to give the guarantee. Noell de- 


tioner covld to the end of the contract 
and receive a guarantee of payment 
therefor. He did not -desire to be the 
plaintiff in an action to recover the 
money due the petitioner, but would 
rather have been the defendant, if the 
West Virginia Coal Co. desired to bring 
action on account of the undelivered 
coal. 
Shipments of Coal. 

At the time the petitioner stopped ship- 
ping coal to the West Virginia Coal Co. 
there was still 13,404 tons of coal due the 
latter company under the contracts which 
required the petitioner to ship 40,000 
tons, but the petitioner did not ship any 
more coal at any subsequent date under 
those contracts. 

Noell testified that he knew that the 
petitioner was liable on the contracts 
which it breached, but never formed an 
opinion as to the extent of its liability 
because of the conditions surrounding 
the breach and because he thought the 
matter could be compromised. During 
July and October, 1917, T. A. Deitz, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
petitioner, had a conference with E. S. 
Simpson, president of the West Virginia 
Coal Co., and tried to effect a settlement, 
but made no definite offers. On one oc- 
casion Simpson offered to take 17,700 
tons of coal as settlement and on an- 
other occasion Deitz offered Simpson 
$5,00C but merely to feel him out. No 


basis for compromise was effected dur-_ 


ing 1917. 

In August, 1917, the West Virginia 
Coal Co. brought attachment proceed- 
ings against the petitioner, the Deitz 
Colliery Co., and ‘several of_the petition- 
er’s debtors located in that city. In the 
suit the West Virginia Coal Co. claimed 
damages in the sum of $59,000. against 
each of the two companies, the petitioner 
and the Deitz Colliery Co. A motion to 
dismiss this suit was filed by the two 
defendant companies on the ground that 
the attachment was invalid. The de- 
fendant’s answer was prepared and dep- 
ositions of the plaintiff’s witnesses were 
taken, but the case never came to trial. 

During the fall of 1917, Deitz wrote 
Noell many letters urging him to com- 
promise and in December, 1917, Deitz 
wrote Noell that he thought the West 
Virginia Coal Co. would get judgment 
if the case was tried, but that he also 
thought they could settle for about 
$20,000. Also, Deitz suggested to Noell 
that the liability should be compromised 
and settled prior to the close of the year 
1917, so that a deduction for the amount 
of the loss could be taken for that year. 
However, it appears that Noell had hopes 
of having the suit dismissed. No evi- 
dence has been submitted to the effect 
that the petitioner actually admitted lia- 
bility to the West Virginia Coal Co. dur- 
ing 1917. 

Attachment Proceedings. 

Some time during 1918 the attorney 
for the petitioner and the Deitz Colliery 
Co. convinced the West Virginia Coal Co. 
that the Detiz Colliery Co. was not liable 
for the breach of its contracts. because 
the fire in its mines rendered it im- 
possible to make delivery of coal and, 
also that the petitioner was not liable 
for the Detiz Colliery Company’s breach 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 


Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner acqui- 
esces in the following decisions of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed 
by the docket. number and the volume 
and page of the report.) 

Walter. D. Browell, 4937, 4, 1,191. 

Pike County Coal Corporation (Ac- 
quiescence relates to first issue), 7,189, 


| 4, 625. 


John J. Rael Company, 5,576, 


5, 250. 
lesce 





Losses : 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published June 23, 1927. 


*E. S. Frischborn, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 7879. 

1. Where the Commissioner in his 60- 


| day letter has designated a certain trans- 


action a sale but where upon the hear- 
ing it is shown that it was an exchange, 
and where petitioner has suffered no sute 
prise it is the duty and province of the 
Board of Tax Appeals to disregard the 
terminology and determine the correct 
deficiency, if any. 

2. The value of shares of stock in cer- 
tain corporations determined, 

8. A claim for deduction of certain 
amounts as interest paid disallowed-be- 
cause not proven. 

4. A claim for a deduction of money 
expended for traveling expenses incident 
to petitioner’s business disallowed bés 
cause not proven. 

5. A claim for a deduction of certain 
worthless debts denied becausé petitioner 
did not prove that he first ascertained 
them to be worthless in the taxable year. 
Penn CBemical Works, Petitioner, v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 9347. 


1. Cash value of tangible propert® 
paid in for capital stock determined. 


2. No evidence adduced which wAgid 
bring the petitioner within the ternis™ of 
section 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
or section 328 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, so as to entitle it to special a¥ses- 
ment. 

N. B. Jordan, Petitioner, v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 1849. 

The evidence does not show that the 
petitioner sustained a deductible’ loss in 
1921 in excess of that allowed by the re- 
spondent. 

Sydco Photoplay Corporation, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 10221. 

Invested Capital. The actual cash 
value of a leasehold and theater equip- 
ment, furniture, etc., paid into a cor- 
poration for stock determined both for 
the purposes of invested capital and de- 
duction for exhaustion. 

Frederick J. Haynes, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 7247. 

Petitioner and his wife held a note and 
a mortgage securing the payment there- 
of as joint tenants. Held, that only 
one-half interest paid on the note is in- 
come to the petitioner. 

Lehigh Building Corporation, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 6607. 

1. The fair market value of a second 
mortgage received as a part considera- 
tion for the sale in 1919 of an apart 
ment house determined from the evi 
dence. a 

2. During the year 1919 the petitioner 
voted to its president a salary of $10-, 
000, which amount it claimed as aWFe~-? 
duction on its return for that year. Whe 
respondent allowed $2,500 and disallowed 
the remainder upon the ground that it 
was not a reasonable allowance for sal- 
ary or other compensation for services 
actually rendered. Held, that inasmuch 
as services rendered by the president of 
the corporation during the taxable year 
were not worth to e::ceed the amount al- 
lowed by the Commissioner as a deduc- 
tion therefor, the Commissioner’s action 
in this regard should be affirmed. 
Marshall & Spencer Company, Peti- 

tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 4574. 

The salaries paid to its principal of- 
ficers by the petitioner in 1921 held to 
be reasonable in amount and deductible 
from gross income. 

C. L. Johnson, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Berenice 
K. Billard, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 
7565, 7566. 

The March 1, 1913, fair market price 
or value of 6,500 acres of land sold in 
1919 determined. 

Williams Steamship Co., Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 8725. 

An interest-bearing demand promis- 
sory note was bona fide paid in for 
stock on April 8, 1919, and was satisfied 
and discharged by the maker by the 
transfer of certain stock to the corpo- 
ration. The evidence shows that the 
note had a cash value equal to the face 
amount thereof and that the stock trans- 
ferred to the corpération was worth pare 
and it is, therefore, held, that the promis- 
sory note constituted invested capital 
from April 8 to April 10, the date on 
which the maker thereof a the 
note by the transfer of the sw Wk, and 
that the stock received by the corpora- 
tion in exchange for the note should be 
considered at a value of $124,700 in the 
computation of invested capital from and 
after April 10, 1919. 

J. W. Macon, Petitioner, v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 11312. 

A joint return for husband and wife 
having been filed for the calendar year 
1923, separate returns may not be sub- 
sequently filed for that year. 

Web Rogers, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No, 
5595. 

A joint return of husband and wife 
having been filed for the calendar year 
1922, separate returns may not be subs 
sequently filed for that year. 


Commis- 
Docket 


Commis- 
Docket 


Decision marked (*) has been -desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 


in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: . 

Harmon W. Hendricks, 4,554. 

Pike County Coal Corporation (Non. 
acquiescence relates to second issue), 
7,189, 4, 625. 

Henry L. Root, estate of (Estate ta¢ 
decision), 2,825. 

Susie M. Root, executrix (Estate 

ts 825 : 
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‘Panama Canal Tolls 
Are Likely to Reach 
Record of Year 1924 


Tolls for June Predicted to 
Carry Total of Fiscal Year 
1926 Over $24,- 
000,000. 


It is probable that tolls collections 
for transits of the Panama Canal for 
the current fiscal year will equal or ex- 
ceed the record collection for the fiscal 
year of 1924, when $25,290,963.54 was 
paid, the Office of the Panama Canal in 
Washington, D. C., announced in a state- 
ment June 23. 

Tolls collected during the first 11 
months of this fiscal year, the statement 
said, amounted to $22,255,452.14. “It is 
likely,” the statement said, that “the 
tolls for June will carry the total to 
over $24,000,000. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Tolls received during the first 11 
months of the current fiscal year 
amounted to $22,255,452.14, and it is 

@ikely the tolls for June will carry the 
total to over $24,000,000. The largest 
re of tolls yet collected during any 
12-mionth period occurred during the 
fiscal year 1924, when $24,290,963.54 was 
paid. 

Approached Several Times. 

This figure has been approached sev- 
eral times, notably during the calendar 
year 1926, when $23,901,540.04 was col- 
lected. The largest contributing factor 
in making 1924 a record year was the 
heavy shipments of California mineral 
oils during that time. This item de- 
clined during 1925 and 1926, but the 
trend has been slightly upward during 
the past year. 

Shipments of other commodities have 
increased however, since 1924, and the 
calendar year 1926 was the largest in 
the history of the Canal for total cargo 
tonnage through the Canal, with 27,- 
586,051 tons. 

No appreciable decline in traffic is 
anticipated for the balance of this year, 
and it is possible that the 1924 figure 
may be surpassed in point of tolls. With 
respect to. cargo, the monthly average 
for the first 11 months of the current 
fiscal year shows a slight increase over 
the monthly average for the first 11 
months of the calendar year 1926, and 
it is probable that a new high record 
will be established this year for cargo 
tonnage. 

Daily Average 15.19 Ships in May. 

During the month of May, 1927, 471 
commercial vessels and 20 small 
launches transited the Canal. Tolls on 
the commercial vessels aggregated 
$@,066,070.73, including $543.75 collected 
on supplemental bills for two transits in 
bai Rous months, and on the launches, 

153.53, or a total tolls collection of 

" $2,066,209.26. 

The daily average number of transits 
of seagoing vessels for the month was 
15.19 and the daily average tolls col- 
lection $66,647.44. The average amount 
of tolls paid by each of the commercial 
transits was $4,385.41, as compared with 
$4.450.88 for the month of April, 1927. 
In these averages the $543.75 of supple- 
mental collections is not included. 

Second Largest Month. 

May was the second largest month of 
the current fiscal year, both with respect 
to the number of transits and amount of 
tolls collected. 

In the following tabulation the number 
of commercial transits and the amount 
of tolls collected are shown for the first 
11 months for the current fiscal year. 

Totals for mar. 

Transits. Tolls. 
456 $1,980,719.67 
464 2,055,041.91 
446 2,019,626.42 
445 1,989,213.93 
428 1,889,001.11 
458 1,996,036.72 

443 1,984,760.71 

449 1,994,860.82 

496 2,217,913.20 

2,065,206.92 
*2,066,070.73 


Month. 
July 
UOUEE a awcucecse 
September ....... 
October .... 
November 
December 
January, 1927 .... 
February ... 
March 
April 


Totals $22,258.452.14 
*Includes $543.75 additional collected 
on supplemental bills. 


‘Italy Ranks Second 
In Rayon Production 


seo only to the United States in 
the size of its production, Italy has be- 
come an important factor in the rayon 
industry, producing 37,400,000 pounds of 
Regional Information of the Department 
been reported to the Department of Com- 
merce from the office of the Commercial 
Attache at Rome. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Italy became the second largest pro- 
ducer of rayon in the world in 1926 with 
an output of 37,400,000 pounds, 7,000,000 
p'unds more than in 1925. The United 
States still leads in production. 

Home consumption of rayon during 
1926 has been estimated at approxi- 
mately 13,500,000 pounds. Italian rayon 
manufacturers export from 50 per cent 
to 60 per, cent of their production, and 
the growth of the national industry is 
based on the expansion of the export 
trade. 

In spite of unfavorable conditions on 
the world market during the early part 
of 1926, the volume of exports has kept 
pace with production. Italy shipped 
16,600,000 pounds in 1925 and 21,400,000 
pounds in 1926. 

In 1925 Great Britain and the United 
States were Italy’s best markets, taking 
together almost one half of total ex- 
ports, but sales to these countries de- 
clined strikingly in 1926. 

Germany and the Far East, particu- 
larly India and China, have now become 
Italy’s best customers for rayon. In 1926 
®xports to Germany, India, China, and 
Japan accounted for 58 per cent of the 
total. 
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Tank-Wagon Price of Gasoline Declared 
To Be Low Compared With Other Goods 


Bureau of Mines Says Quotation in New York in 1925 
Was Little Above 1913 Average. 


The most significant feature of the 
tank-wagon price of gasoline for the last 
five years has been its low level when 
compared with prices of most other com- 
modities, according to a statement just 
made public by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
apartment of Commerce. The statement, 
in full text, follows: 


The outstanding point in regard to the 
tank-wagon price of gasoline during the 
past five years is its low level as com- 
pared with prices of most other com- 
modies. At the end of 1925, for example, 
the tank-wagon price of gasoline in New 
York City was only a little more than 
the average price for 1913, whereas the 
calculated price of all commodities com- 
bined was more than 50 per cent higher. 

Prices of gasoline were highest in 1920 
and the early part of 1921, when the 
tank-wagon: price in New York for a 
time reached 31 cents a gallon. The pe- 
riod from 1921 to 1924, inclusive, wit- 


‘Nitrophoska’ to Meet 
Conditions of Soils 


German Syndicate Preparing 
to Promote Foreign Sales 
for New Product. 


In order to promote the foreign sales 
of its new nitrogen product known as 
“nitrophoska” the Nitrogen Syndicate is 
planning to compound special mixtures 
to meet the needs of the various soils 
for which it is intended, according to a 
statement just made by the Department 
of Commerce. Already, it was said, a 
compound has been prepared for sale 
in the United States. 

This announcement was based upon a 
report from the American Trade Com- 
missioner at Berlin, William T. Daugh- 
erty. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Plans are being developed by the 
Nitrogen Syndicate of Berlin to sell a 
specially prepared mixture of its new 
“Nitrophoska” to the United States. 
Trial samples, specially mixed to con- 
tain 15.91 per cent nitrogen, 32.06 per 
cent phosphoric anhydride, and 16.29 
per cent pure potash, have been sent 
to the United States, and tests are be- 
ing made on varying American soils in 
anticipation of mass sales. The Syndi- 
cate is confident that this mixture is 
adapted to soil. needs in the southern 
“Cotton Belt” but special efforts are di- 
rected toward adaptation of “Nitro- 
phoska” to soils in Northern States east 
of the Mississippi and possibly on the 
Pacific Coast. Middle Western States 
are being overlooked for the time being, 
as holding no special possibility for in- 
tensive artificial fertilization. 

Special American Mixture. 

Unlike the two special mixtures of 
“Nitrophoska” for German soil, the 
American mixture is higher in phos- 
phoric acid content. It is significant that 
this special mixture for American soil 
contains 64.26 per cent effective fertilizer 
substance, compared with an average of 
50.6 per cent in the two mixtures sold 
on the German market. 

“Nitrophoska” is revolutionary in so 
far as it combines the three essential 
fertilizer ingredients, namely nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and pure potash. It was 
developed in the experimental labora- 
tories of I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., ap- 
proved by the Federal Foodstuffs Minis- 
try in November, 1926, and announced 
by Dr, Julius Bueb, head of the Nitrogen 
Syndicate, in early December, 1926. 

“Nitrophoska I” is made for heavy 
German soils and contains at least 17.0 
per cent nitrogen, 11.7 per cent phos- 
phoric anhydride (water soluble) and 
about 1 per cent citrate soluble P205, as 
well as 21.1 per cent pure potash, a sum 
of 50.8 per cent effective fertilizer sub- 
stance. 

“Nitrophoska II” is for lighiar German 
soils, with at least 14.7 per cent nitrogen, 
at least 10.2 per cent water soluble and 
0.9 per cent citrate-soluble phosphoric 
acid, as well as 25.6 per cent pure potash, 
a sum of 51.4 per cent effective fertilizer 
substance. 

Competition with Potash. 

Because “Nitrophoska” contains pot- 
ash, there was some question for a time 
as to whether the German Potash Syndi- 
cate would countenance its sale by the 
Nitrogen Syndicate on export markets, 
in competition with potash. There was 
even the suggestion that it might be 
classed as a potash fertilizer, and there- 
fore become property of the Potash Syn- 
dicate, under its law that specifies that 
potash fertilizers can only be exported 
by it. Whatever differences existed for 
a time were settied and the Potash Syn- 
dicate is now agreed to furnish the 
Nitrogen Syndicate with potash to “mix” 
into “Nitrophoska.” 

The phosphoric acid used with produc- 
tion of “Nitrophoska” is prepared at 
the Central German Nitrogen Works, at 
Piesteritz, where the Lilienroth furnace 
has been installed, the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G. leasing part of this plant 
for this special operation. It is sig- 
nificant to note that factory space for 
this purpose became available as a result 
of improvement of the Frank-Caro 
process of calcium cyanamide, operated 
at Piesteritz, reducing per kilowatt 
hour consumption of electricity leased 
from the neighboring Golpa Czornewitz 
power plant, from 14 to 11 units. Raw 
material for the Lilienroth furnace is 
phosphate rock, imported from North 
Africa and the United States, respec- 
tively. 

Production of. Ammonia. 

The Central German Nitrogen Works 
ships its phosphoric acid to the neigh- 
boring “Leinawerke,” belonging to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., where the com- 
plete “Nitrophoska” mixture is prepared. 
| The Leunawerke is specialized on syn- 


j; and foreign demand, 


| 


nessed a general reduction in gasoline 
prices throughout the country, followed 
by a_ slight reaction in 1925, which 
brought the prices for that year about 
on a par with those for 1923. During 
1925 the average tank-wagon prices at 
New York, Washington, Chicago, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco were all less 
than 20 cents a gallon. 

The price of the raw material—crude 
petroleum—inevitably affects the price 
of gasoline. The usual early spring ad- 
vances in the price of crude, occasioned 
by the decreased output during winter 
months, has generally been accompanied 
by higher prices of gasoline. Prices of 
gasoline always are particularly sensi- 
tive to increases or decreases in stocks 
of crude, perhaps more so than to fluc- 
tuations in stocks of gasoline. 
ward reaction of gasoline prices in 1925 
was caused primarily by greater firmness 
in the market for crude through a ces- 
sation*of additions to stocks. 


Spindletop Crude Oil 
In Wax Free Class 


Analyzed as High in Asphalt 
Content and Valuable 
as Lubricant. 


Results of an analysis of crude oils 
produced in the Spindletop, Texas, fields, 


are described in a statement just made 
public by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
statement follows: 


The characteristics of crude oils from 
the Spindletop, Tex., field, which have 
been examined by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, are discussed 
in Serial 2808, recently published. There 
are apparently three distinct types of 
crude oil in the Spindletop field, al- 
though all three belong definitely to the 
naphthene base (wax free) class. 


Samples from the old shallow produc- 
tion in this field were found to be very 
high in sulphur and deficient in gaso- 
line, naphtha and _ kerosene distillate 
fractions. The gravity is 
heavy and the viscosity relatively high. 
Samples of the oil produced from depths 
of 2,700 to 3,300 feet contained consid- 
erable gasoline and naphtha, although 
the gasoline distillate fractions were en- 
tirely lacking. 

The gravity was. therefore, fairly 
light for a naphthene-base crude and 
the viscosity relatively low. A sample 
representing the deep production from 
3,300 to 5,000 feet contained more gaso- 
line and naphtha and Had a lighter 
gravity and lower viscosity than the oil 
from the 3,000-foot level. 

The sulphur and carbon residue fig- 
ures indicate that the shallow oil con- 
tains a much larger percentage of as- 
phalt than do the deep oils. This not 
only indicates that a larger percentage 
of valuable products can be made from 
the deep oils, but also that lubricat- 
ing oils can be made more readily. 

The Spindletop field was discovered 
in 1901 when the pay sand was found 
at depths of about 800 feet. During 
the following 25 years a number of at- 
tempts were made to find a deep pro- 
ductive sand. 

All attempts were failures until a 
well drilled by the Yount Lee Oil Com- 
pany found oil late in 1925. An in- 
tensive drilling campaign began at once, 
and the production of the Spindletop 
field increased to a daily average of 93,- 
217 barrels in September, 1926; the 
present production is estimated at 66,- 
000 barrels daily. 

Further details are given in Serial 
2808, by A. J. Kraemer, associate pe- 
troleum chemist, and Peter Grandone, 
junior chemist, copies of which may be 
obtained from the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ship Building Operations 
Decline in Course of May 


American shipyards were building or 
under contract to build for private ship- 
owners on June 1 221 steel vessels of 
192,346 gross tons, as compared with 221 
steel vessels of an aggregate of 206,337 
gross tons on May 1, according to the 
monthly report of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Department of Commerce, issued 
June 23. 


There were 49 wood vessels of 42,673 | 
gross tons building or under contract | 


to build for private shipowners during 


the same period, says the statement, as | 


compared with 55 wood vessels of 28,923 
gross tons on May 1. 


thetic ammonia production by the Haber- 
Bosch process. The Leunawerkc has re- 
cently laid down a special plant for “Ni- 
trophoska” production, now in operation. 
Against critics who formerly stated that 
the German farmer might be reluctant 
to buy this complete fertilizer—as he 
could conceivably prefer to fertilize with 
proportions of his own choice—it is cur- 
rently announced that Leunawerke “Ni- 
trophoska” production is not abreast of 
demand. 

Dr. Bueb stated in announcing the ap- 
pearance of “Nitraphoska” on this mar- 
ket that production would amount to 10,- 
000 tons monthly. Depending on local 
this production 
would, of course, be increased. It is also 
important to note that the Farbenindus- 
trie is considering the possibility of en- 


tering other foreign markets, and its | 


chemists are working out special propor- 
tions of the three fertilizer ingredients 
contained, to meet particular needs of 
soils, culture, and climate in different 
parts of the world, 


The up- 


therefore 








Fertilizers 


er 


Leases of Quarters 
For Postal Stations 
Are Given Approval 


Scott City, Kan., to Have New 
Post Office Upon Comple- 
tion of Repairs and 
Improvements. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of proposals for 
leases for postal quarters in various 
sections of the country. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Scott City, Kan.—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Charles Deng to lease present quar- 
ters on the west side of Main street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth streets, for a 
term of five years, from October 1, 1927, 
or date thereafter of completion of re- 
pairs and improvements; lease to include 
equipment, safe, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Columbus, Kan.—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. James T. Brown to lease present 
quarters at 132 East Maple street for 
a term of 10 years, from September 1, 
1927, or date thereafter of completion of 
repairs and improvements; lease to in- 
clude equipment, water, safe, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when nec- 
essary. 

Continental, Ohio.—Accepted proposal 
of ‘Mr. George H. Seall to lease present 
quarters at West Main Street, lot No. 35, 
for a term of 10 years, from October 8, 
1927, or such date thereafter as improve- 
ments are completed; lease to include 
equipment, coal for fuel, light, water 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. College Hill Sta- 
tion—Accepted proposal of Mr. John L. 
Staab to lease new quarters at 6036 
Hamilton Avenue, for a term of 10 years, 
from August 1, 1927, or such date there- 
after as the premises may be occupied; 
lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post, and postal savings furnityre 
when necessary. 

Clyde, Ohio.—Accepted proposal of Mr. 
Winfield Adare to lease present quarters 


! on the east side of Main Street, between 


Cherry and Forest Streets, for a term of 
10 years, from October 1, 1927, or such 
date thereafter as proposed changes are 
completed; lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Stanton, Mich—Acceyted proposal of 
Mr. Morris W. Stevenson to lease present 
quarters at the northwest corner of Main 
and Southwest Camburn Streets, for a 
term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, or 
date thereafter of completion of repairs 
and improvements; lease to _ include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture whe. necessar:. 

Grand Saline, Tex.—Accepted  pro- 


posal of Mrs. Eleanor B. Long to lease ! 


present quarters on the east side of 
Main Street, between Frank and Gar- 
land Streets, for a term of 10 years, from 
July 15, 1927, or date improvements are 
completed; lease to include equipment, 
water, safe,:parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 
Lease Accepted for Anna, Il. 

Anna, Ill—Accepted proposal of Mr. 
A. Ney Sessions to lease new quarters 
at 112 West Davie Street, for a term 
of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, or subse- 
quent date of occupancy and completion 
of improvements; lease to include equip- 
ment, fuel, water, safe, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Abbeville, Ga.—Accepted proposal of 
Messrs. Oscar and J. W. Cannon to lease 
new quarters on the west side of Depot 
Street, between Pine and College Streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from July 1, 
1927, or subsequent date of occupancy; 
lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Magnolia, Ark.—Accepted proposals 
of Mr. Robert S. Warneck to lease new 
quarters at the southeast corner 
Washington and West Union Streets, for 
a term of 10 years, from September 8, 
1927, or subsequent date of occupancy; 
lease to include equipment, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Mayville, N. D.—Accepted proposal of 
the ‘Northwestern Land and Mortgage 
Company to lease present quarters on 
the north side of B Street, between Front 
Street West and Second Street West, for 
a term of 10 years, from September 1, 
1927, or subsequent date of completion 
of improyements; lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power and 


electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- | 


ings furniture when necessary. 


Dominican Republic Grows 
Its Largest Crop of Coffee 


The coffee crop of 1926 was the largest 
in the history of the Dominican Republic, 
total exports being 4,307 metric tons 
compared with 2,666 metric tons ex- 
ported in 1925, according to the Division 


| of Regional Information of the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce. 

The quality of the coffee was on the 
whole a little below that of 1925. Prices 
realized were also lower. The 


of the Dominican coffee crop. 


Latvia Seeking Films 
Of Life in United States 


The Latvian Society for Encouraging | 


Culture has requested American films de- 


| picting scenery and economic life of the | 
advices from the | 
Consul at Riga, John Farr Simons, made | 


United States, say 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The films are reported wanted for use in 
connection with lectures on the United 
States, 





of | 





United | 
States, Cuba, Italy and France, in the | 
order named, were the largest purchasers | 
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Firm Ordered to Cease False Statements 
In Advertising Cream to Reduce Obesity 


Federal Trade Commission Declares Product ‘Reducine’ 
Is Worthless for Purposes Specified. 


An order prohibiting McGowan Lab- 
oratories, Inc., of Chicago, from making 
false statements in promoting sales of 
a reducing cream known as “McGowan’s 
Reducine,” and prohibiting Womanhood 
Publishing Corporation, New York City, 
from advertising the cream in its pub- 
lication “True Romances,” has just been 
made public by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


The Commission alleges that the cream 
is worthless as a reducing agency. The 
company advertised, it states, that the 
preparation dissolves “all excess fat by 
a harmless chemical reaction.” 


The full text of the statement made by 
the Commission follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
directed McGowan Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, makers of “McGowan’s Re- 
ducine,” and Womanhood Publishing 
Corporation, New York City, publishers 
of “True Romances,” to discontinue the 
use and publication of false and mislead- 
ing statements in the McGowan adver- 
tising carried by “True Romances.” 


Worthless Purpose. 


The McGowan Laboratories, Inc., as- 
serted in its advertising, according to 
the Commission’s findings, that anyone 
may be freed from every ounce of unwel- 
come flesh, and that getting thin is made 
pleasurably simple and easy for anyone 
by simply applying “Reducine,” a cream 
that dissolves all excess fat by a harm- 
less chemical reaction. The Commission 
found these statements to be false and 
the cream useless for the purpose 
claimed. 

The Commission found also that the 
Womanhood Publishing Corporation, by 


| publishing the fraudulent advertising of 


the McGowan Laboratories, Inc., in its 
magazine, “True Romances,” knowingly 
became a party to the scheme for de- 
frauding the purchasing public. 

The foregoing practices were also 
found to be unfair to competitors who 


| truthfully advertise professional advice, 


instructions, and other methods for re- 
ducing excess flesh. 
Order To Desist Is Issued. 


The Commission’s order follows: 

“It is now ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission that respondents, Mc- 
Gowan Laboratories, Inc., and Woman- 
hood Publishing Corporation, do cease 
and desist from all and singular the acts 
and practices in said complaint alleged 
and set forth in said findings as to the 
facts, to wit: 

“Paragraph 1: That respondent, Mc- 
Gowan Laboratories, Inc., cease and de- 
sist, in selling or offering for sale in in- 
terstate commerce its certain toilet com- 
pound or cream in said complaint re- 
ferred to, and in causing its said com- 
pound to be advertised for sale in inter- 
state commerce in newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals or other publications 
of general circulation throughout the 
United States and in various sections 
thereof, or in otherwise advertising the 
same for sale in interstate commerce, 
from making the false and misleading 
statements and assertions regarding the 
certain harmless chemical reaction which 
is alleged to take place in the portions of 
the human body to which said compound 
or cream is applied: 

“(1) To the effect that by the use of 


Exports to Far East 
Show Gain for April 


Increase Over Same Month in 
1926; Imports Decline by 
About $14,000,000. 


Although Japanese conditions tended 
to curtail the United States export trade 
with the Far East during April, the total 
for the month was substantially above 
that for the same month last year, ac- 
cording to the monthly summary pre- 


| during the month to $123,740,000 as com- 
This has | 


this silk substitute last year. 
of Commerce, issued June 23. 
While exports went up nearly $700,- 


| 000, imports from the Far East during 


the month declined by about $14,00,000 
from the total for April, 1926. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the summary: 
Exports from the United States to the 
countries of the Far East were valued at 
$65,976,000 in April, representing an in- 
crease of $692,000 over the total of $65,- 
284,000 exported to that region in the 
corresponding month of 1926. 


Imports From Far East. 
Imports from the Far East declined 
pared by J. H. Nunn, of the Division of 
pared with $138,128,000 in April of last 
year. 
As compared with March of this year, 


| exports in April declined by about 9 per 
| cent and imports advanced by more than 
| 10 per cent. 


Japan and Malaya’s shares in Ameri- 
can exports each aggregated practically 
the same during April, 1927, as for.the 


corresponding month in 1926, but China | 


and the Philippines bought less. In con- 
trast, however, the United States sold 
India 83.9 per cent more merchandise 
than during the 1926 period, Indo-China 
600 per cent more and increased its ex- 
ports to Australia, New Zealand, and 
Siam in smaller ratios. In some in- 
stances, as in the case of shipments 


“ cotton and peireleum products, losses j 


were incurred as a result of both a 
quantity and a price reduction. On the 
import side, every country but the Phil- 
ippines and Siam shared in the decline 
in April, with India and Malaya the 
heaviest losers. 

During the month surveyed, the United 
States sold 16 per cent of its total ex- 


Additional News of Com- 
merece will be found on 
page 6. 


| 








said product any one may be freed from 
every ounce of unwelcome flesh and that 
getting thin is made plasurably simple 
and easy for any one. 

(2) To the effect that, upon the appli- 
cation of said product to the human body, 
a harmless chemical reaction takes place, 
during which the excess fat is literally 
dissolved away, leaving the figure slim 
and properly rounded, giving the lithe 
grace to the body cvery man and woman 
desires. 

“(3) To the effect that any purchaser 
of said compound, by applying said prod- 
uct and patting it gently into the parts 
of the human body which the purchaser 
desires to slenderize, will thereby reduce 
any and every part of the body so ireated, 
no matter how much or how little ex- 
cess flesh there may be, quickly, surely 
and permanetly. 

Partial Claims Prohibited. 

“(4) To the effect that any portion or 
portions of the alleged effects of the ap- 
plication of said compound to the human 
body, will result therefrom. 

Paragraph Two: That respondent, Mc- 
Gowan Laboratories, Inc., cease and de- 
sist in selling or offering for sale in in- 
terstate commerce its said certain toilet 
compound or cream, and in causing its 
said compound to be advertised for sale 
in interstate commerce, in newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals or othe: publica- 
tions of general circulation throughout 
the United States and the various sec- 
tions thereof, or in otherwise advertising 
the same for sale in interstate commerce, 
from making any false and misleading 
statement or statements or assertions as 
to the said product or as to the effect or 
effects of its use upon, or application to, 
the human body. 

“Paragraph Three: 
Womanhood Publishing Corporation, 
cease and desist from incorporating in its 
certain magazine, to wit: True Romances, 


| and distributing the same as a part of 


said magazine to its subscribers and to 
purchasers thereof in. and throughout 
the several States of the United States 
or any section thereof, all and singular 


the false and misleading statements and 


assertions in relation to the certain toilet 
compound or cream sold and offered for 
sale in interstate commerce by respond- 
ent, McGowan Laboratories, Inc., alleged 
and set forth in the complaint herein, 
or set forth in the Commission’s find- 
ings as to the Facts herein, or referred 
to or set forth in Paragraph One -or 
Paragraph Two of this Order. 

“Paragraph Four: That respondent, 
Womanhood Publishing Corporation, 
cease and desist from incorporating any 
of the false and misleading statements 
as to said toilet compound or cream re- 
ferred to in Paragraph Three of this 
Order, or any similar false and mislead- 
ing statement or assertion, as to said 
toilet compound or cream, or as to the 
effect of its application to the human 
body, in any newspaper, magazine, pe- 
riodical or other publication, and dis- 
tributing same as a part of such news- 
paper, magazine, periodical or other pub- 
lication to the subscribers therefor, or 
purchasers thereof, in and throughout 
the several States of the United States 
or in any section thereof.” 

The respondents are required to re- 
port to the Commission within 30 days 
the manner in which they have complied 
with the order. 


ports to the Far Eastern area and bought ; 
in return one-third of its total imports | 


from the same source. The ratios for 
April, 1926, were 17 and 35 per cent re- 
spectively. Compared with March, 1927, 
however, United States exports to the 
Far East in April dropped from $73,- 
143,000 to $65,976,000, a decline of $7,- 
167,000, due to the financial crisis in 
Japan as well as to the continued dis- 
turbances in China. The decline was 
principally shown in lighter sales of raw 
cotton, iron and steel, and tobacco. In 
return the United States increased its 
imports of crude ruber, sugar, coconut 
products and other Oriental products by 
$11,713,000 from $112,027,000 to $123,- 
740,000. 

Japan’s_ overstocked markets, 
bined with financial difficulties, were re- 


flected in her participation in United | 
An advance | 


States’ exports for April. 


of 5 per cent in Japanese purchases of 
American lumber, 70 per cent in rice, 
200 per cent in wheat and 20 per cent 
in automobiles failed to outbalance a 


sharp decline in purchases of raw cot- | 
ton and smaller amounts of machinery | 


and iron and steel—which reduced the 
total exports to Japan from $28,623,000 
during March to $20,985,000 in April, a 
loss of $7,638,000, or 26.7 per cent. In 
return, some decline in each of the lead- 
ing Japanese products imported into the 
United States reduced total purchases 
from Japan from $33,867,000 to $31,- 
838,000. 

April trade with China was maintained 
fairly well considering the political sit- 
uation. Total exports, including $1,777,- 
000 for Hongkong and $348,000 for 
Kwantung, amounted to $9,197,000, a 
loss of $2,582,000, or 22 per cent com- 
pared with March, when it amounted to 
$11,723,000. Imports from the whole of 
China, however, slightly more than held 
their own, advancing from $14,561,000 to 
$14,657,000, a gain of practically one- 
half of 1 per cent. Transshipments at 
Hongkong appear to be practically nor- 
mal. United States exports through 
that port advanced more than 30 per 
cent for the month, while imports from 
the same source increased practically 
one-fifth, During April, China, as a 
whole, doubled its purchases of Ameri- 
can refined mineral oils and bought 30 
per cent more raw cotton, but reduced 
its takings of other important staples. 
The United States in return imported 
from China more tin, furs, wool, wood 


| oil, goatskins, bristles and tea but less 


raw silk, 


That respondent, | 


1175) Topas 
Shipping 


Classification of Duty 
Based on Testimony 
Taken Before Consul 


Customs Court Fixes Duty of 
33 1-3 Per Cent on Arti- 
ficial Christmas Trees 
Made in Germany. 


New York, June 23.—Testimony taken 
before the American Consul in Nurem- 
berg, Germany, as to the component ma- 
terial of chief value entering into the 
manufacture of artificial Christmas trees 
shipped to this country is cited by Judge 
McClelland, of the United States Cus- 
toms Court, in a decision just handed 
down reducing the duty on these trees. 

The trees, the subject of this test 
case, were imported from Germany in 
the name of Koons, Wilson & Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. They ‘were taxed 
at 60 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1419, Act of 1922. On the basis 
of the testimony taken abroad Judge 
McClelland fixes duty at 331-3 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 410. 


Lower Duty Claimed. 


“The merchandise,” Judge McClelland 
writes, “consists of artificial Christmas 
trees upon which duty was assessed at 
the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1419, Act of 1922, as being 
in chief value of dyed feathers. A 
number of claims for rates of duty 
lower than that assessed are made in 
the protest. 


“A commission to take the testimony 
of Robert Vydra before the American 
Consul in Nuremberg, Germany, was is- 
sued by this court, and the testimony 
thus taken is a part of the evidence in 
the case. 


Wood Is of Chief Value. 

“It appears that the witness, Vydra, 
is the manufacturer and shipper of the 
artificial Christmas trees involved and 
that they are made of wood, metal and 





feathers and that wood is shown to be 
the component material of chief value 
therein. 

“The claim for duty at the rate of 
33 1-3 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 410 of said act appears to be 
well founded and it is therefore sus- 
tained, all other claims being overruled. 
The decision of the collector is modified 
accordingly.” (Protest No. 112625-G- 
69018.) 





com- | 


Navy Places Order 
For 39 ‘Wasp’ Engines 


Contract Totaling $377,087 Is 
Awarded to Pratt and Whit- 
ney Aircraft Company. 


A contract for 39 “Wasp” engines has 
been awarded by the Department of the 
Navy to the Pratt & Whitney Aaircraft 
Co. of Hartford, Conn., for the sum of 
$377,087, the Department has just an- 
nounced. This engine, the statement 
said, was used in the planes in which 
naval aviators recently established five 
new world’s records. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The Navy Department has awarded 
a contract to the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Co. of Hartford, Conn., for 39 
“Wasp” nine-cylinder static radial air- 
cooled engines of 410 horsepower at 
1,900 revolutions per minute, at a total 
cost of $377,087. These engines will be 
used in the Vought O-2-U “Corsair” 
planes for shipboard use. 

The “Wasp” engine was used in the 
planes in which naval aviators estab- 
lished five new world records recently. 

These record were: 

New altitude record for seaplanes car- 
| rying useful load of 1,102 pounds, es- 
| tablished at Anacostia, D. C., by Lieut. 

George Henderson on April 14. 

New speed record for seaplanes carry- 
ing useful load of 1,102 pounds over a 
distance of 100 kilometers, established 
at Hampton Roads on April 23 by Lieut. 

| S. W. Callaway. ; 

New Speed record for seaplanes carry- 
ing useful load of 1,102 pounds over a 
distance of 500 kilometers, established 
| at Hampton Roads on April 30 by Lieut. 
J. D. Barner. 

New altitude record for seaplanes, es- 
tablished at Hampton Roads on May 5 
by Lieut. Carleton C. Champion. 

New speed record for seaplanes over 
a distance of 1,000 kilometers, estab- 
lished by Lieut. Rutledge Irvine at 
Hampton Roads on May 21. 


| Duty on Paper Boxes 
Is Lowered by Court 


Classified 
“Boxes of Paper Covered 
With Cotton.” 


Imports Are 


New York, June 23.—In a decision 
sustaining a protest of George Borge 
feldt & Co. of Seattle, in which the 
customs rate on certain imported paper 
boxes is lowered, Judge Fischer, of the 
United States Customs Court, writes: 

“This protest is limited to certain 
‘paper boxes covered with silk and cot- 
ton satin and surface-coated paper’ and 
conceded by the appraiser to be similar 
to those passed upon in Abstract 48224, 

“Following said ruling, we hold the 
present boxes to be properly dutiable 
at the rate of 5 cents per pound and 
20 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 1305 of the Act of 
1922 for ‘boxes of paper * * * covered 
* %* * with cotton,’ as alleged by plain- 
tiffs, rather than as manufactures of 
paper and silk as classified by the col- 
lector. 

“To this extent the protest is sustained 
and judgment order will issue accord. 
{ ingly.” (Protest No. 110278-G-8237.) 








Trade Practices 


_ 


Use of Writ of Certiorari Denied 


To Review Administrative Order 


Request of Royal Baking Powder Company to 
Have Federal Trad e Commission Pro- 
duce Its Rec ords Refused. 


Tue Royal BAKING PowDER COMPANY, 
A CORPORATION, PETITIONER, V. THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, AND 
Joun F. NuGENT, CHARLES W. Hunt, 
ABRAM F, MYERS, AND WILLIAM E, 
HuMPHREY, COMMISSIONERS, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., RESPONDENTS, AT LAW 
No. 72173; SUPREME COURT OF THE 
District oF COLUMBIA. 

The Supreme Court of the District of 

Columbia held in this case that a writ | 


of certiorari cannot be used for the pur- 


pose of reviewing an order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, as the Commis- 
sion exercises only the administrative 
functions delegated to it by the Act. 
And it was held that an order dismissing | 
a complaint exhausts the power of the | 
Commission to act thereon. 
Chief Justice Walter I. McCoy deliv- | 
ered the opinion of the court, the full 
text of which follows: 
. Opinion: A writ of certiorari was upon 
the petition herein issued to respondents, 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
individual defendants Commissioners 
thereof commanding them to send to this | 
court the record and proceedings before 
the respondents as appearing on the | 
docket and in the files of the Federal 
Trade Commission Docket No. 540 sub- 
sequent to a certain order of dismissal | 
therein issued on March 23, 1926, in- 
cluding all records and proceedings con- | 
tained and appearing in the “Confidential | 
File, Docket 540” or elsewhere and in- 
cluding all documents and paper writings 
of every kind and description by whom- | 
soever filed which have been received 
or considered in said cause subsequent 
to said order of dismissal. 





Writ of Certiorari Was 
Issued Against Commission 


The respondents moved to quash the 
writ on several grounds variously stated 
but which in substance are that the 
court is without jurisdiction to issue a 
writ of certiorari to review an admin- 
istrative order of an administrative body 
and that the petition does not state a 
cause of action. 

The respondents moved also to dis- | 
miss the petition for the writ which mo- 
tion was in substance on the same 
grounds as those stated in the motion 
to quash. 

A demurrer was filed by the respond- 
ents which also raises substantially the 
same questions as those raised by the 
motions above mentioned. 

The eiitioner moved 
motion to quash and the motion to dis- | 
miss. 

As the court understands the situa- 
tion it was agreed on the argument that 
the case should be submitted upon the | 
question of jurisdiction and upon the | 
question of whether a cause of action 
was stated. 


Facts, Taken as True. 
Set Out by Court 


As the matter stands the facts alleged 
in the petition must be taken as true. 
They are substantially as follows: } 

Plaintiff is a corporation and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission a Commission | 
created by an Act of Congress the indi- | 
viduals named as defendants being the 
Commissioner thereof. 

The petitioner has for a long time 
been engaged in the manufacture and | 
sale of baking powder and in connec- | 
tion therewith owns a valuable. busi- 
ness, trade, reputation, custom and 
good will. | 

Baking powders are known as and dis- | 
tinguished according to their respective } 
acid ingredients, 


to strike the 


s “Cream of Tartar” 
those having phosphate for their acid in- | 
gredient are known as “Phosphate” bak- | 
ing powders and those having any com- 
pound of aluminum for their acid ingre- | 
dient are known as “Alum” baking 
powders. 

Baking powders containing both com- 
pounds of aluminum and phosphate are 
sometimes referred to as “Alum-phos- 
phate” baking powders. Plaintiff makes 
the “Royal” baking powder which has 
never contained alum. Petitioner’s bak- 
ing powder is sold in direct competition 
in interstate commerce 
powders of other manufacturers, many 
of which have contained and do contain 
alum. 


The nature of the materials used in | 


baking powder is of importance to the 
consumer and the petitioner has for 
many years recommended its baking 
pow ders as containing no alum and leav- 
ing no bitter taste, and purchasers have 
bought it on the assurance that it con- 
tains no alum, although the price of it 
is approximately double at which alum 
baking powders are sold and the differ- 
ence between the two kinds of powders 
constitutes a part of the  petitioner’s 
trade reputation, goodwill and property. 


Complaint Was First 
Issued in 1920 


The Commission acting in pursuance 
of the Act creating it issued a complaint 
against petitioner in the year 1920 des- 
ignated by said Commission as Docket 
540 and after certain proceedings fol- 
lowing said complaint in the year 1923 
issued its supplemental and amended | 
complaint in said proceeding Docket 540 | 
containing vague, indefinite and ambigu- 
ous charges of false statements by the 


petitioner concerning the use of alum in | 


baking powder and the effects thereof as 
being unfair methods of competition | 
within the meaning of said Act and 
after the examination of many witnesses 
and the introduction of testimony cover- 
ing several thousand pages and many 
hundreds of exhibits the Commission on 
March 23, \1926, dismissed said supple- 
mental and amended complaint. 

After said proceedings had been so ter- 


| minated the Commission or the 


| swer 
| charges contained in said original com- 


| to the press, 
; sion did not at 


| competitors 


| (b) 
| cooking utensils; 


' scale 


those having for such | 
ingredients cream of tartar are known | 
baking powders; | 


with baking | 


indi- 
vidual respondents or some of them pur-. 
porting to act as said Commission using 
its name, commenced and have con- 
tinued a series of acts without due pro- 
cess of law or authorization by the stat- 
ute or power or jurisdiction thereunder 
or proceeding as therein prescribed, 
which acts have interfered with and 
damaged, and will continue to interfere 
with and damage, petitioner’s business, 
trade, reputation and goodwill, and are 
doing and calculated to do irreparable 
injury thereto, all of which is greatly in 
the interest of your petitioner’s alum 
using competitors. 


Truth of Representations 
Is Defense to Charges 


The original complaint in said proc eed- 
ing Docket 540 issued against the peti- 
tioner in 1920 charged the petitioner 
with making unfair and false represen- 
tations concerning the presence of alum 
in baking powders of some of its com- 
petitors and the effect thereof. The peti- 
tioner filed with the Commission its an- 
swer to the said complaint, alleging 
among other things, that said represen- 
tations as it had made concerning the 
presence of alum in other baking pow- 
| ders and the effect thereof were true. 

A motion on behalf of the Commission 
to strike out those portions of the an- 
was denied; and although the 


plaint received great publicity from 
statements given out by the Commission 
nevertheless the Commis- 
any time offer proof 
in support of said charges but abandoned 
the same. 


The supplemental and abandoned com- 


| plaint above mentioned charged the peti- 
| tioner with using unfair and unlawful 
| methods of competition for the purpose 
| and with the intent of injuring its com- 
| petitors and unlawfully restraining their 
| trade in three specifications: 


First, that petitioner falsely repre- 
sented in various ways that several of its 
manufactured and sold 
| baking powders containing alum, which 


the general public understands to be the ; 


astringent commonly sold in the drug 
stores; 

Second, a practically similar false rep- 
resentation by a different method; 

Third, that by a number ef methods 
petitioner falsely represented (a) that 
competitors’ powders were poisonous; 
made from ground-up aluminum 
(c) do not come within 
the Pure Food Laws; (d) pucker up the 
stomach in the same manner that lump 


| alum puckers the mouth, and (e) are 
| made of the same substance which is 


used for styptic purposes after shaving. 
The fourth charge in the supplemental 
complaint was that petitioer had 


+ adopted the methods of publishing and 


causing to be published on an extensive 
anonymous, disparaging state- 
ments and opinions concerning the na- 


| ture, composition and effect of competi- 


tors’ baking powders, concealing its con- 


} nection with an interest in such publi- 


cation. 
The petitioner answered the supple- 
mental complaint, which answer was in 


substance a general denial of the false 
representations; and claimed that it had 
employed language in its ordinary mean- 
ing and was not responsible for any mis- 
understanding; and claimed that the mat- 
ters alleged in the fourth specification 
were too vague to be properly answered, 
| but that any opinions, statements or com- 
ments made by it were true. The an- 
swer claimed a lack of jurisdicition in 
the Commission and prayed that the. 
supplemental and amended complaint be 
dismissed. 


No Proof Offered ! 
In Support of Charges 


No proof in support of the charges 
against the petitioner was offered by 
the Commission until November 9, 1923, 
on Which day a hearing on the amended 
complaint, which it was agreed wholly 
superseded the original complaint, 
ordered, and many hearings had before 
the trial examiner, at which there was 
presented and received testimony from 
158 witnesses, and 6388 exhibits were ad- 
| mitted in evidence. The hearings were 
concluded on May 2, 1925. 

On November 10, 1925, the trial ex- 
| aminer filed his report upon the facts 
| in said Docket 540, in which he found 
| that there was a complete failure of 
| proof of express malice, and that it could 

not be found that the petitioner circu- 
| lated any statements pursuant to a gen- 
| eral plan as alleged in the supplemental 
| amended complaint; that there was a 

complete failure of proof to show that 
that petitioner falsely stated that sodium 
aluminum sulphate is alum, and that to 
call it alum in connection with baking 
powder is not misleading; that the evi- 
! dence in the record does not prove that 
aluminum compounds, as used in bak- 
ing powders,.are harmless and does prove 
| that there are substantial grounds on 
| which to predicate an honest opinion that 
| they are harmful. 
| With reference to the statements set 
| out in specification 3 and there de- 
scribed under subheadings (a), (b), (c), 
(d) and (e), the Trial Examiner reported 
concerning the statements proved in sup- 
port of said charges “many of the state- 
ments set out im this paragraph are 
| literally true, others are clearly figura- 
tive, others are expressions of opinion.” 

The trial Examiner found also as a 
fact that the petitioner did advertise in 
respect of its own product by using the 
slogan “Contains No Alum—Leaves No 
Bitter Taste,” and that. the petitioner 
made no denial of the use of this state- 
ment; that it is admitted that the peti- 
| tioner’s product does not contain alum, 


was 
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and that there is no proof in the record 
that it does leave a bitter taste. 

With reference to the products of 
other manufacturers the Trial Examiner 
reported that it had been proven that 
certain powders had contained alum and 
that under some circumstances such pow- 
ders do leave a bitte: taste in biscuits 
made with said powders. 

Concerning the allegations of the 
fourth paragraph of said supplemental 
and amended complaint the Trial Ex- 
aminer found one isolated instance in 
which it had been proved that the peti- 
tioner had caused to be published certain 
anonymous statements, opinions and 
comments, but that this was not suffi- 
cient to establish the allegations of the 
complaint. 

Counsel for the Commission filed ex. 
ceptions to the Trial_Examiner’s report 
upon the facts, excepting to all the 
paragraphs therein but the one which 
found that petitioner was a corporation. 
Briefs were filed and arguments had be- 
fore the Commission in which five of the 
petitioner’s competitors were permitted 
to intervene but solely for the purpose of 
oral argument. 


Complaint Is Reopened 
Following | Dismissal 

On March 23, 1926, the Commission is- 
sued and served upon the petitioner its 
final order in said Docket 540, dismissing 
the supplemental and amended complaint, 
which order was enrolled and duly re- 
corded when issued, 

The petition here claims that, by the 
order of dismissal, the power of the Com- 
mission under the complaint ceased, and 
that there was no further jurisdiction in 
the proceedings and particularly over 
acts of the petitioner occurring after 
said order of dismissal, unless and until 
the Commission shall issue and serve 
upon petitioner its complaint in a new 
proceeding stating charges as prescribed 
in the Act creating it. 

On the day upon which the order of 
dismissal was enrolled and recorded a 
motion was filed by counsel for the Com- 
mission praying that said order be va- 
cated and a rehearing granted, and that 
an order to cease and desist upon cer- 


tain specific practices charged in the com. | 


plaint be issued against the petitioner. 
The grounds of the motion are: 

(1), That the order of dismissal was 
contrary to the great preponderance of 


the evidence, in that your petitioner, con- | 


trary to its defense that it had not made 
certain statemenis, was in fact making 
certain allegedly false representations, 
of which eight were enumerated. 

(2) That the issues raised by the 
scientific evidence in the record had never 
been argued before the Commission. 

(3) That the proceeding is of great- 
est interest to the public. 

The petitioner avers that the matters 
alleged in the motion for rehearing were 
contained in the record, were considered 
by the trial examiner, set forth in the 
printed briefs filed by both parties, and 
argued by the Commission when the case 
was submitted; and that the motion set 
forth no grounds recognized in law ag 
a proper basis for the relief asked for, 
and prayed for certain orders by the 
Commission beyond its jurisdiction and 
not authorized by acts of Congress. 

The motion was argued, but before it 
was decided counsel for the Commission 
asked leave to file a supplemental mo- 
tion. 

The petition for the purpose set out 
that, since the date of the motion for 





yehearing, he had discovered and ascer- 
tained certain pew and additional evi- 
dence sufficient to require further pro- 
ceedings in said cause Docket 540; that 
he had prepared a supplemental motion 
to vacate the order of dismissal and 
for other relief jn that cause, alleging 
the possession of said evidence, and stat- 
ing that: 

Additional Evidence 

Alleged in Petition 


“Typical items of such new evidence 
are by reference incorporated in said | 
supplemental motion and are tendered 
therewith and herewith from which the 
competency and materiality of such new 
evidence fully appears; wherefore coun- 
sel prayed for leave to file said supple- 
mental motion; that appropriate action 
be taken to serve notice on your peti- 
tioner of the filing of said supplemental 
motion and that atime be fixed by the 
said Federal Trade Commission for the 
presentation before is of the said mo- 
tion filed March 23, 1926, and the sup- 
plement or addition thereto. 


“In said supplemental motion counsel } 


for the Federal Trade Commission al- 
leged the same facts concerning the dis- 
covery and possession of new evidence 
as were set forth in the said petition 
above described, alleging in addition 
thereto that said new evidence showed 
that your petitioner haa been continuing 
the unfair practices charged in the com- 
plant from and since the Counniission 
closed the evidence in said cause on, to 
wit, the Srd day of December, 1923, 
down to and including the 19th cay 
of April, 1926; and that such evidence 
consisted ‘of certain beoks, papers and 
documents that may not be bodily in- 
corporated in this motion, and they are 
hereby incorporated by reference and 
are submitted hercwith and identified re- 
spectively as Exhibits numbered sever- 
ally from 1 to —; 
plemental motion further alleged that 
said ‘items of evidence so incorporated 
herein by reference, to wit, said exhibits 
so numbered respectively 1 to —,’ ap- 
pear UPON An inspection tnereof to be 
and constitute relevant, material and 
sufficient evidence 19 show that the 
practices alleged in the complaint Were 
continued by you petitioner ‘during 
said intervening period and also from 
and after the dismissal of the said com- 
plaint and the filing of this supplemental 
motion.’ 

“Said supplemental motion further 
presented to the Commission, for the 
first time in said cause an exception to 
an alleged refusal by the Trial Examiner 
to admit in evidence certain proof in 
rebuttal by counsel for the Federal 
Trade Commission and expresses the 
‘serious belief’ of counsel for the Com- 
mission that said absence of evidence 
influenced the action of the Commis- 
sion in dismissing the complaint in said 
cause. 

Respondent Denied 
Access to Records 

“26. Said petition for leave to file 
said supplemental motion was, with at- 
tached papers, presented to and con- 
sidered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. No notice was given to your peti- 
tioner and no opportunity to be heard 
but after ex parte hearing and consid- 
eration, on, to wit, the 21st day of April, 
1926, an order of the said Commission 
was entered in said dismissed cause re- 


citing that leave to file said supple- | 


mental motion had been granted by the 
Commission and that the Commission 
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ional function of operating with shoulder on spindle when reversed to lock 
spindle with plate held more than duplication of devices urged to anticipate and 


yatent valid and infringed.—Griswold Mfg. Co. v. 


Young (District Court, 


Western District of Penna., Patent 1146807.)—Yearly Index Page 1127, Col. 


1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Invention: Commercial Success—Where enormous 
number of sales of device in spite of higher price of same, and acquiescence 


n trade from 1915 until 1924; 


these with other 
learly establish invention.—Griswold Mfg. Co. v. 


surrounding facts seem to 
Young (District Court, 


Western District of Penna., Patent 1146807.)—Yearly Index Page 1127, Col. 


1 (Volume IT). 


ATENTS: Claims Must Define Invention. celts to a musical bar which 
fail to define any positive structure differentiating oyer earlier’ art cannot 
be allowed, but claims so limited as to distinguish in g manner readily under- 
stood by experts in the art are within the requirements of Revised Statutes, 


Sec. 4888. 
Chief, 


Patent 1632751 was granted—Winterhoff, Ex parte (Examiners-in 
1927.)—Yearly Index Page 1127, Col. 


1 (Volume II). 


i 


eee ae eee 


‘said so-called sup- | 


Right of Review 


ordering that argument for and against | 
said further supplemental motion and 
said motion of counsel for the Commis- 
sion previously argued on, to wit, April 
5, 1926, be received by the Commis- 
sion at its offices in Washington, D. C., 
on the sixth day of May, 1926. 
“Said order of the Commission, dated 
the 21st day of April, 1926 fur- 
ther required that copies of said peti- 
tion for leave to file satd supplemental 


| motion, of,said supplemental motion and 


| 
| 





| bered severally 


of said order granting leave to file said 
supplemental motion be served on the 
parties at interest. 

“27. On the 22nd day of April, 1926, 
therafter, by registered mail, your peti- 
tioner received from the Federal Trade 
Commission copies of said order of April 


21, 1926, of said petition and of said sup- | 


plemental motion but did not receive 


| copies of any ef said ‘items of evidence’ 
referred to in said petition and said, 


supplemental order as ‘Exhibits 
bered severally 1 to -.” 
“28. Said exhibts were considered by 


num- 


| the Commission before issuance of its ors 
granting leave to file said supples ; 


der 
mental motion, and at all times there- 
after in said cause. 

“29. The said supplemental 
contained no description of said exhibits 
or statement of contents of the same 
sufficient to inform your petitioner of 


it was then being galled upon to defend 


itself, and no statement of the specific | 


charge or charges in support of which 
said alleged ‘items of evidence’ were then 
presented and received. 

“30. Your petitioner was informed by 
the service on it of copies of said peti- 
tion, said supplemental motion and said 
order that said exhibits were attached 
to the original copy of said motion but 


was not informed as to the total number | 


of said exhibits, said supplemental mo- 
tion describing them only as ‘Exhibits 
numbered severally 1 to 4 

“34. Immediately thereafter, 
wit, the 22nd day of April, 


on, to 
1926, your 


petitioner by its counsel applied to Otis } 


B. Johnson, secretary of said Federal 
Trade Commission, and to Bayard T. 
Hainer, chief counsel for said Commis- 
sion, and requested that it be forthwith 
supplied with copies of the exhibits re- 
ferred to in said supplemental motion 
and there described as 
1 to - , which said 
request was then and there refused. 
“32. In order to secure the informa- 
tion necesary properly to prepare itself 
for said hearing to be held on the sixth 
day of May, 1926, your petitioner, by 
its counsel, immediately after receiving 
the refusal of its request mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, did on the 
22nd day of April, 1926, apply to Otis 
B. Johnson, secretary of the Federal 
Trade Commission, to Bayard T. Hainer, 
chief counsel for said Commission, and 


| to the clerk then on duty at the office 


of the docket section, and requested that 
it be given access to and permission 
forthwith to examine the original of said 
petition, of said supplemental motion and 
of said. exhibits, or, in the alternative, 
copies of said exhibits, whch requests 
were each and all then and there refused. 

“33. 
immediately thereafter on, to wit, the 
22d day of April, 


| and chief counsel of the Federal Trade 


| said exhibits described 
was fully advised in the uiisenboesiemesineeseninmtdenintenaniintimintmesgas inn chaitianstse and | : 





Commission, respectively, to inform it | 


then and there of the total number of 
in said supple- 
mental motion as ‘exhibits numbered 


severally from 1 to —,’ 


| Trade Commission then and there re- 
| fused. 


, Motion to Quash Case 


Filed With Commission 

“34. Your petitioner by its counsel 
thereafter on, to wit, the 23d day of 
April, 1926, appearing specially, filed 
with said Commission a certain motion 


| in and by which it prayed that service of 


said copies of said petition, said supple- 
mental motion and said order be quashed 
and that said supplemental motion for a 
rehearing in said cause be stricken from 
the record. 

“In support of said motion to quash 


| the service, your petitioner respectfully 


showed that said motion failed to comply 
with the provisions of Rule X of the 
Rules of Practice before said Commis- 
sion in that said exhibits were not prop- 
erly filed with said motion and had not 


| been previously filed or served in said 


cause; that no sufficient description of 


| said alleged ‘exhibits’ had been furnished 
| to your petitioner to enable it to know 


| the number, nature or 
same; 


contents of the 
that no true copy thereof was 
served on your petitioner or available for 


of said docket section; that by reason of 


| said failure to inform your petitioner of 
| the number, nature or contents of said 
| exhibits your petitioner was not advised 


| anticipatory and speculative, in that it | 
alleged 


of the charges against it and was unable 
to prepare to meet said motion at the 
hearing; that permission to examine said 
exhibits had been refused by the secre- 
tary and chief counsel of the Commis- 
sion; that said supplemental motion was 


_that said umnrevealed exhibits 
would prove acts of your petitioner sub- 


| sequent to the filing of said supplemental 


' motion; that your petitioner believed said 


supplemental motion was incomplete and 
would be further supplemented from time 


, to time in order that said cause might be 


held indefinitely in suspense. 


“In support of its prayer that said 


| supplemental motion for a rehearing be 
| stricken from the record, your petitioner 
| respectfully showed to said Commission 
| that the proceedings in said cause were 
| closed by the order of dismissal on March 


2 
23, 


1926, and that the present proceed- 
ings were irregular, improper and not in 


| accordance with law; that said supple- 
; mental motion for a rehearing was based 


| tional’ 


on acts alleged to have occurred after 
final judgment in said cause; that said 
supplemental motion purported to be 
based on newly discovered evidence, but 
failed to allege that the facts on which it 
relied were not known to the applicant 
prior to final judgment or could not havc 
been discovered by the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence prior to final judg- 
ment; that it was vague, ambiguous, un- 
verified and was based in part on evi- 
dence which was alleged to be ‘addi- 
or cumulative and in the re- 


: petitioner, the usual procedure of 
motion 


‘Exhibits num- ; 








Your petitioner by its counsel | »anufacturers took: part“in the oral ar- 


.. | gument before the Commis 
1926, requested said | ission. 
Johnson and said Hainer, as secretary | manufacturers of baking powder con- 





which said re- | 
quest was by said officers of the Federal | served on the petitioner and concerning 





| were not available for 
; the office of the Docket Clerk thereof at 
| the time they 





Coe 


‘hordeanil Brivannes Ome 


=e eo Ter ye yrs 


* 


‘Are Presented Herein, Bring 


PusitisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAity. 


Foodstuffs 


Federal Trade Commission's Right * 
Exhausted by Dismissing Complaint 


Jurisdiction to Circuit Court of Appeals Ex- 
clusive to Enforce, Set Aside or Modify 
Cease and Desist Order. 


| mainder on grounds not in existence at 


the time of final judgment; that it set up 
matters which, if at all competent fer 
the consideration of the said Commis- 
sion, constituted the basis for a new com- 
plaint in a new proceeding against your 
petitioner; that it attempted after final 
judgment to raise questions of errors of 
law committed by the Trial Examiner 
and previously waived by counsel. 
“Your petitioner further showed in its 
said motion that if the alleged new facts 
did in the opinion of the Commission con- 
stitute a cause of action against your 
the 
issuance of a new 


€>mmission in the 


tic. should be followed and said matters 


| settled independently of the dismissed 
the nature of the charges against which | 


proceeding, Docket 540.” 
On April 25, 1926, 
nished petitioner copies of certain ex- 
hibits numbered from 1 to 19. 
On April 26, 1926, the respondent de- 


| nied petitioner’s motion to quash service 
of the petition for leave to file the sup- | 
| plemental motion above mentioned and 


to strike said supplemental motion from 
the record. 


Petitioner Not Informed 
Of All Exhibits Filed 


The petitioner was not at any time in- 


| formed by the respondent that copies of 


exhibits served as above stated were 


| copies of all the exhibits filed with said 
supplemental motion or otherwise filed | 


in said dismissed cause. Other exhibits, 


port of said supplemental «motion .and 


were considered by the respondent with- } 
out notice to the petitioner prior to the | 
hearing on the motion for leave to file | 
the supplemental motion which was had } 


on May 6, 1926. Upon the argument of 
that motion certain affidavits, circulars 


petitioner were offered in evidence, re- 
ceiyed and considered by the respondent. 
Counsel for the respondent was allowed 
0 present and the Commission con- 
sidered proof of other and different un- 
fair methods of competition not charged 


| in the complaint or in the supplemental 


complaint. During the taking of evi- 


| dence on said motion officers and counsel 


of manufacturers of baking powder con- 
taining alum attended upon and coun- 
seled the Commission in the introduction 


{ of testimony and exhibits in making up 
; the record upon which the proceedings 


were determined, and coynsel for such 


Following the final order of dismissal, 


taining alum filed with the Commission 
sundry petitions, affidavits, exhibits and 
other papers entitled in said proceeding 
Docket 540, containing statements, 
charges and alleged proof against the 
petitioner, of which no copies have been 


which it has been given no information 
enabling it to reply thereto, and the 
filing of such papers has continued from 
time to time, and those manufacturers, 
through counsel, also filed certain peti- 
tions and motions containing charges 
against the petitioner and entitled in 
said cause Docket 540, all of which said 
papers so filed on behalf of the competi- 
tors of the petitioner were considered by 
the Commission and made the basis of 
orders in said Docket 540. Such peti- 
tions, motions, affidavits, exhibits and 
other papers so filed on behalf of peti- 
tioner’s competitors were not exhibited 
to the petitioner nor were copies of them 
furnished to or served upon it before 
said hearing on May 6, 1926, and some 
of them were served on the petitioner 
after that hearing. These petitions and 
papers were not made a part of the 
public records:in the Docket Section of 
the Commission in said proceeding and 
examination in 


were filed, and were not 
discovered by the petitioner in the public 


| records of said Docket Section until the 
inspection by your petitioner at the office | 


15th day of October, 1925, previous to 


| which time they had been kept in a sep- 


arate docket and file known among the 


respondents and their subordinates as 


| “Confidential File, Docket 540.” 


Counsel for intervening and competing 
companies were permitted by one or more 
members of the Commission to appear in 


| person and present evidence and argu- 


When you want to kno 
something about any ae- 
tivity of the Government. 
ask the Inquiry Division 
of The. United States 
Its services 
available 


Daily. 


charge 


to 


“aN 


respondent fur- | 
' tioner on May 14, 
| that all the proceedings subsequent 


| and the consideration of the 
)'affidavits not previously exhi 
i petitioner and not served on it. 


| oral argument of that motion. 
; same time petitioner was notified that 


subscribers. 
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ments in support of the supplemental 
motion above mentioned and other mo- 
tions and petitions filed on behalf of 
those competitors but said conferences 
with counsel were ex parte and without 
notice to and in the absence of counsel 
for petitioner and were held before the 
issnuance of certain orders in said pro- 
ceeding. 

During the period between the dismis- 
sal of the proceeding and the hearing on 
said supplemental motion on May 6, 
1926, there appeared in the public press 


| purported interviews and alleged state- 
! ments of the policies of the Commission 
| in said Docket 540 which purported to 
ce@mplaint or an agreement by stipula- } 


give accounts of certain pleadings and 
papers filed with the Commission but not 
disclosed to the petitioner. 

After the argument had on May 6, 
1926, upon said ‘supplmental motion peti- 
1926, filed a ve 

oO 


the order of the dismissal be dfsmissed 
setting forth among other ground/#the 
bringing in of new and irrelevant issues 
apers and 
ited to the 
The mo- 
tion asked in the alternative that an 
order issue from the Commission requir- 
ing that copies of all affidavits and other 
matter before the Commission in connec- 
tion with any proceeding subsequent to 
the order of dismissal be served upon 
counsel for petitioner, together with a 
concise and unambiguous statement of 


| the particular charges then being urged 
affidavits, papers and documents alleged |} 
to be items of evidence were filed in sup- | 


against it. The motion was placed and 
held in said “Confidential File, Docket 
540” and on October 15, 1926, was still 
there, no copy being found with the pub- 
lic records in said Docket 540. 

On June 21; 1926, the Commission 
served upon the petitioner copies of cer- 


| tain exhibits stating that they had been 
| submitted to the Commission by its coun- 
and hearsay evidence not previously dis- } 
closed to petitioner and not included in | 
copies of exhibits previously delivered to | 


sel in support of said supplemental mo- 
tion, and that they were the exhibits to 
which reference had been made in the 


At the 


the Commission had fixed 10 days from 


| the date of service of the notice within 


which petitioner might make such reply 
as it desired. No statement of charges 
accompanied. said notice. 

Certain of said exhibits were referred 
to at the hearing on May 6 but were 
not shown to petitioner at that time. 
Others of them were not referred to at 
said hearing and certain affidavits, gnd 
other papers referred to at the hearing 
by counsel for the Commission which 
were not shown to the petitionerH al. * 
though’ presented to the Commission, 
were not inclosed with said notice. Cer. 
tain of the exhibits accompanying the 
notice was not presented to or received 
by the Commission upon the argument 
on May 6 nor were they included in the 
exhibits attached to the supplemental 
motion filed on April 18 and petitioner 
received no notice that said papers would 
be presented to the Commission and was 
not present when the same were offered 
and received. 

On June 29, 1926, petitioner moved -the 
Commission to require its counsel defi- 
nitely and finally to close the case upon 
the motions he had made on a day to be 
fixed by the Commission; that petitioner 
be served with notice of all papers filed 
with or under consideration by the Com- 
mission in connection with “any proceed- 
ings in said Docket 540 subsequent to 
the order of dismissal and not previously 
served upon petitioner and that before 
requiring the petitioner to proceed fur- 
ther the Commission inform it of its de- 
cision of the motion of May 14 to quash 
the proceeding, and that a reasonable 
time. be allowed petitioner after decision 
on motions of counsel for the Commis- 
sion in which to consider, investigate and 
properly prepare its reply to charges 
urged against it. Counsel for the Com- 
mission filed an answer to this motion 
and represented to the Commission that 
his case upon his said motions was closed 
and asserted that copies of all exhibits 
filed in said supplemental. motion had 
been served on petitioner but did not 
allege that all exhibits and affidavits un® 
der consideration in said cause had been 
so served and the petitioner reaffirm that 
it has not received copies of all the affi- 
davits and exhibits filed in sug@port of 
said supplemental motion or papers filed 
in said cause by counsel for its com- 
petitors. 

To be continued in the issue of 

June 25, 
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without 
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Musical Bars Dampers 


Four of Eight Claims | Patent Device to Facilitate Assemblage of Damper 


In Stove Pipe Is Found to Be Valid and Infringed 


Are Rejected on New 


Type of Musical Bar 


Failure to Give Adequate 
Definition of Structure 
Cited in Opinion 
on Appeal. 


APPLICATION. OF HERMAN 
HOFF; 
OFFICE. 


Patent 1632751 for musical bars was 
granted to Winterhoff June 14, 1927, on | 
application filed Januar 22, 1923. 

Arthur M. Hood for appellant. 


Some of applicant’s claims to a mu- 
sical bar were deemed lacking in any 
positive limitations that would carry 
them over prior art, but other claims 
were deemed allowable. The opinion of 
the examiners-in-chief (Ruckman, Henry 
and Ide) follows in full text: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, of which 


E. WINTER- 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, Parent | 


a@ the following will serve as example: 


« 


“1, A musical bar of varying thick- 

9s said variation being so propor- 
Wea as to cause the first overtone of 
said bar to be octavely spaced relative 
to the fundamental.” 

The references relied upon are: 
1104478, Deagan, July 21, 1914, 84-410; 
11737838, Deagan, April 29, 1916, 
84-403; 1801916, Deagan, February 29, 
1916, 84-403. 

Applicant’s invention relates to a mu- 
sical bar and the method of making it 
by varying its thickness so that “‘its 
first overtone will be octavely spaced 
from its fundamental tone.” 

Two Patents Cited. 

The examiner has cited patents to 
Deagan and Handel showing the bar 
thinned at the middle, the place where 
appellant thins his bars. Claims 1, 2, 
8, and 4 distinguish from these pat- 
ents, at best, in the result produced; 
that is, varying the thickness so as to 
cause the first overtone to be octavely 
spaced from the fundamental. 

Appellant admits that it was known 
that overtones in these bars were unde- 
sirable, also that it was known “that the 
first overtone of these bars was dis- 
sonant with the fundamental tone,” but he 
contends that “nobody know how to tune 
the bar (as distinguished from merely 
determining it fundamental tone) so as 
to bring that overtone into harmony 
with the fundamental tone,” or “that the 
relation of the pitch of the first overtone 
of a bar relative to the fundamental 
tone could be modified, and brought into 
harmony therewith.” Even if this is true 
@ve agree with the examiner that in claims 
J, 2, 3, and 4 “the article is not defined 

nthe claims with the distinctness re- 

izired by section 4888 R. S.” 
} Iso far as they state any positive 
structure by which the result is obtained 
they merely recite that the bar is ‘“‘va- | 
ried in thickness’ without stating how 
it is varied in thickness or any struc- 
ture distinguishing it from the refer- 
ences. In his specification appellant 
states: 

“I have discovered that by proper 
proportioning the thickness of the bar 
approximately at the antinodal points 
of the first overtone, as compared with 
the thickness of the bar at the antinodal 
point of the fundamental tone, i. e., the 
middle of the bar, I can tune the first 
overtone so that it will be octavely 
spaced from the fundamental tone.” 

Four Claims Rejected. 

Claims 1, 2, 3, and 4 make no men- 
tion of “antinodal points” and in our 
opinion do not distinguish the invention 
from the references or meet the require- 
ments of section 4888 R. S. 

The examiner has allowed the more 
definite claims 7 and 8 and we think 
that claims 5 and 6 may be classed along 
with them rather than with claims 1 to 
4 since they recite the thinning at the 
antinodes. The position of the antinodés 
‘appears to be known as readily ascer- 
tainable by experts in this art (See 
paper No. 8). 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1, 2, 8, and 4 and 
is reversed as to claims 5 and 6. 





Duplicate Patenting 
Of Device Is Denied 


Clagp Rejected as Based on 
Prior Invention of 
Same Man. 


APPLICATION OF ARTHUR T. KUEHNER; 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Patent 1632552, for journal boxes, was 

granted to Kuehner June 14, 1927, on 

application filed September 10, 1925, 
Philipp, Sawyer, Rice. & Kennedy for 

applicant. 

Applicant Kuehner obtained a patent, 
but he was ‘denied claim 6 on the ground 
that it should have been taken out in an 
earlier patent. The full text of Assistant 
Commissioner Moore’s opinion states the 
reasons for refusing this claim, as fol- 
lows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiners-in-chief affirming the de- 
cision of the examiner finally rejecting 
claim 6 of this application. 

Invention Relates to Journal Boxes. 

The invention relates to journal boxes. 
The claim’ on appeal is defined as fol- 
lows: 

“6. In a journal box, the combination 
with a box body having legs, of a shelf 
secured between said legs and forming 
a rigid permanent brace for said legs, 
and a grease cellar supported on said 
shelf and replaceable independently of 
the bracing connection between the shelf 
and legs.” 

The references are: Sutliff, No. 1126,- 
126, January 26, 1915; Kuehner, No. 
1468909, September 25, 1923. 

The appealed claim stands finally re- | 


Sales Attested Value 
And Utility to Public 


Amount of Purchases and 
Other Facts Said to Clearly 


Show Invention. 


GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING Co. Vv. A. F. 
YouNG, DEFENDANT, No. 6; DISTRICT 
CourT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Patent 1146807 for stove damper 
which facilitates assemblage of same in 
pipe held valid and infringed. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Thomson follows: 


. This is an action brought by the Gris- | 


wold Manufacturing Company, a corpora- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania, having 
its principal place of business in the city 
of Erie, charging infringement of Let- 
ters Patent No. 1146807, for an improve- 
ment in stove dampers. 


On or about July 3, 1914, Charles A. 
Massing, a resident of the city of Erie, 
made application for a patent covering 
the invention in question, and prior to 
the issuance of Letters Patent thereon, 
assigned his entire right, title and in- 
terest therein to the plaintiff, the Gris- 
wold Manufacturing Company, to whom 
Letters Patent were issued on July 20, 
1915. 


Contention Made of 
Lack of Invention 


The defendant denies validity of the 
patent by reason of anticipation and lack 
of invention, and also denies infringe- 
ment. The real issue, as the Court views 
it, is on the question of invention. 


That the defendant Young sold within 
the district, the damper charged to 
be an infringement is, perhaps, not 
questioned. The Stover Manufacturing 
Company, of Frecport, Ill., is the manu- 
facturer of the defendant’s device, and 
justifies its action on the gorund of in- 
validity and noninfringement of the 
plaintiff’s patent. 

The patent in suit has but a single 
claim, which reads as follows: 


“In a stove damper, the combination 
of a damper plate having a damper open- 
ing formed with loops at each edge of 
the plate, said plate having an enlarge- 
ment of the rod opening within each 
loop; a damper rod adapted to enter the 
rod opening from either side and having 
a shoulder adapted to turn in one or the 
other enlargements which may be next 
the end through which the rod enters 
and to lock with the plate with an out- 
ward movement of the rod after it is 
turned into the enlargement; and a spring 
exerting pressure on the rod to hold 
the shoulder in locked position.” 


Simplicity of Patent Makes 
Determination Difficult 


Perhaps the very simplicity of the 
mechanism involved in the patent, makes 
the determination of the question of in- 
vention actually more difficult. The plain- 
of the invention covered by claims 5, 6 
and 7 of the Kuehner patent No. 1468909. 


Claim Same As Patent. 


The appealed claim and claims 5, 6 and 
7 of the patent are based upon the same 
specific embodiment of the invention and 
differ from one another merely in scope. 
The principal difference between the ap- 
pealed claim and the claims of the pat- 
ent is that the appealed claim omits the 
grease feeding means. 


Obviously, the subject matter of 
claims 5, 6 and 7 of the patent could not 
be used by the public after the expira- 
tion of the patent without infringing the 
appealed claim. Such a condition should 
not be permitted to exist if avoidable. 


No good reason is apparent why the 
appealed claim should not have been pre- 
sented and prosecuted in the application 
on which the patent was granted; or if 
not so presented and prosecuted, by rea- 
son of inadvertence, accident or mistake, 
why an application for the reissue of the 
patent containing said claim should not 
have been filed without unreasonable 
delay. 


The great weight of authority is to the 
effect that two valid patents may not be 
granted for the same specific embodi- 
ment of an invention, and differing from 
each other merely in the breadth and 
scope of the claims. 


Double Patenting Not Permissible. 


The law was stated by the Supreme 
Court in Miller v. Eagle Manufacturing 
Co. (66 O. G. 845; 1894 C. D. 147) as 
follows: 


“The result of the foregoing and other 
authorities is that no patent can issue 
for an invention actually covered by a 
former patent, especially to the same 
patentee, although the terms of the 
claims may differ; that the second pat 
ent, although containing a broader claim, 
more. generical in its character, than the 
specific claims contained in the prior 
patent, is also void; but that where the 
second patent covers matter described in 
the prior patent, essentially distinct and 
separable from the invention covered 
thereby, and claims made thereunder, its 
validity may be sustained. 

“In the last class of cases it must dis- 
tinctly appear that the invention coy- 
ered by the later patent was a separate 
invention, distinctly different and inde- 
pendent from that covered by the first 
patent; in other words, it must be some- 
thing substantially different from that 
comprehended in the first patent. It 
must consist in something more than a 
mere distinction of the breadth and scope 
of the claims of each patent. If the case 
comes within the first or second of the 
above classes, the second patent is abso- 


| lutely void. 


The decision of the examiners-in-chief 


| after insertion in the pipe. 








tiff’s manufacture of dampers goes back 
to 1884, and continuously thereafter to 
the present time, a period of over 43 
years, they have manufactured and sup- 
plied the trade with dampers of various 
designs, so that the development of 
dampers is largely the history of the 
commercial damper art during this long 
period. 

In the company’s catalogue of 1884, 
two types of dampers are illustrated— 
one called the Southern damper with a 
square spindle, the plate having a square 
hole to receive the spindle, a nut being 
attached to the front end of the spindle 
This form 
of damper had one etriking effect, that 
the spindle could be inserted in two po- 
sitions, and it was hard to tell from the 
outside of the pipe, whether the damper 
was opened or closed. 

It also required a nut to hold it in 
place and also to exert frictional pres- 
sure on the spindle to hold the damper 
in adjustment. This damper was re- 
versible, that is, the spindle may be 
passed through the damper from either 
edge of the damper plate. 

In the catalogue of 1886 this damper 
is still illustrated, with this distinction, 
that in the one in 1884 the locking 
shoulder on the pin operates at the 
handle edge; while in the latter, the 
shoulder is shown at the spindle point 
edge of the damper, the loop system 
forming the opening for the spindle, re- 
maining about the same. 


Other Type Known 
As American Damper 


The other type of damper in the cata- 
logue of 1894 was called the American 
damper. This damper embodies some 
of the present-day improved features. 
The hole through which the plate in 
which the spindle is inserted, is formed 
by various loops which are made in the 
casting, and which are so spaced with 
openings to permit the insertion of the 
spindle. 

In the catalogue of 1895, two dampers 
are illustrated. The Southern damper 
has been dropped, while two American 
dampers are shown, one with a wooden, 
and the other with a nickel handle. In 
the former the locking shoulder on the 
pin is at the handle end instead of in the 
front end of the spindle. Both were 
spring actuating return lock dampers. 
with the locking shoulder at opposite 
ends of the spindle. Both of these are 
one-way dampers. 

In the 1901 catalogue we find the lock- 
ing shoulder at the handle edge of the 
spindle, and none with the shoulder at 
the point end. This is practically the 
structure shown in the Selden-Griswold 
and Crump Patent of 1877. 


Cast Iron Spindle 


Abandoned in 1910 

In 1910 the Griswold Company did 
away with the cast iron spindle because 
it was too fragile and very easily broken 
during shipment, and adopted a_ steel 
wire spindle formed from a continuous 
coil of steel wire, the handle support be- 
ing welded to the end of the spindle by 
the electrical welding system. 

Here the shoulder is formed by a 
sharp bend in the spindle itself. This is 
carried into an enlargement in the lock- 
ing loop and snapped back into the lock 
recess through the action of a spring, 
as in all the preceding dampers. This. 
form continued in use until the intro- 
duction of the Manning reversible dam- 
per, forming the subject matter of the 
patent in suit. 

It appears from the testimony of the 
defendant, that the Stover Manufactur- 
ing and Engine Company, which fur- 
nished defendant Young with the device 
alleged to infringe, made and sold a 
damper under the Held Patent of 1895, 
which is illustrated by the physical ex- 
hibit marked “Defendant’s Exhibit 1895 
Stover Damper” ranging in size from 
three to 12 inches, which it made and 
sold for about 26 years. 


Opposing Instead of 
Single Shoulders Provided 


The Held Patent relates to a minor 
development of the Selden, Griswold and 
Crump structure. The essential point of 
the Held patent is that, instead of a 
single shoulder at one side of the spindle 
opposing shoulders are provided. In the 
patent the locking shoulder is the ex- 
treme outer shoulder, whereas. the 
Stover damper uses the second loop as 
the locking loop. 

The Stover Company appears to have 
made these devices for 26 years without 
material change. About 1922, the origi- 
nal Stover damper was modified into 
“Defendant’s Exhibit Modern Non-Re- 
versible Stover Damper,” which was 
manufactured and somewhat extensively 
sold. In these devices of the Stover Com- 
pany the spindle is not reversible as to 
the damper plate, but is attached to the 
plate, generally, as shown in the Held 
patent. 

In 1922-1923, the Stover Company be- 
gan the manufacture of the damper 
charged as an infringing device, which 
is illustrated in defendant’s exhibit “De- 
fendent’s Reversible Damper” and _ in 
plaintiff’s exhibit “Defendant’s device.” 


Return Lock Damper 


Was Made Reversible 

What Massing, plaintiff’s patentee, 
did was to make the one way spring actu- 
ated return lock damper, which had been 
operated for 35 years, reversible. Spe- 
cifically what he did to carry out his in- 
vention was to substitute for the guiding 
loops previously used at the point edge 
of the plate loops not only capable of 
guiding the pdint edge of the spindle as 
they had done in the one way damper, 
but also capable of performing the addi- 
tional function of operating with the 
shoulder on the spindle when, reversed 
to lock the spindle with the plate. 

In this device the locking loops, which 
were originally at the one edge on the 
one way damper, were left in position so 
that when the damper spindle was re- 








| way structur as to edges. 


—$———_—. 


Invention Consisted 


Of Reversible Device 


Spindle Could Be Locked With 
Plate by Insertion from 
Either Side. 


form guiding loops for the point end of 
the spindle reversed, 

It is strongly urged by defendant that 
this was a mere duplication, but the court 
is of opinion that it was a substitution 
giving to the guiding loops, for which 
new loops were substituted, an added 
function. It seems reasonable clear as to 
what Massing’s invention really was. 
Spring Mowed ana 
held Kod in Place 

ihe structure 1s pnysically illustrated 
in Damper No. 7, and its operation is de- 
scribed begininng on iine ol, as follows: 

“In putting the damper in place, the 
damper plate is put in the pipe, the rod 
5 passed through the openings in the 
pipe and througn the opening Zz in the 
damper plate. ‘he thimbie lu contacts 
the side ot the pipe. ‘th rod eis pressed 
inwardly depressing the spring 12, into 
position to pring the detiected portion 
7 to the position shown in dotted lines 
in Figure 2. ‘the rod is then turned 
bringing the deflected portion opposite 
the seat ¥ and as the rod is released the 
spring 12 moves the rod into the seat 
and nolds it in the sea so that the rod 
remains locked with the damper plate.” 

Its advantages are sei tortn (line 6b): 

“by forming the loops 4 at both edges 
of the plate and arranging the opening 
2 with its enlargement 5 so that tne rod 
may be introduced from either side of 
the damper plate, the ditncuity which may 
be experienced from introducing the rod 
from the wrong side of the damper plate 
is entirely obviated. ‘This is ot particu- 
lar advaniage because the damper plate 
is ordinarily within the pipe so that it 
cannot be readily observeq With this 
device it is immaterial which edge of the 
damper plate is brought next tne open- 
ing through which tne rod is initially 
passed. Atl that is necessary is to bring 
the damper plate to suc position that 
the rod .will enter the opening 2 and 
where this is done the proper engage- 
ment of the rod with the plate is effected 
regardless of the position of the plate 
otherwise.” 

This is the inventive situation of the 
patent and the only claim presented was 
directed exactly to this invention. 


Damper Rod Could Be 


Entered from Either Side 

A distinguishing teaiure oi. tne claim 
is that there is a loop at each edge of 
the plate, and an enlargement of the rod 
opening, which is a nole through the 
plate inside of the loop with which it is 
related, in the direction toward which 
the rod is passed in entering the open- 
ing, and these openings and loops at 
the edge of the plate have the functional 
value referred to. ; 

In this way the damper rod may enter 
the opening from either side, with a 
shoulder adapted to turn in one or the 
other of the enlargements, and lock with 
the plate on an outward movement of the 
rod. The difficulty occasioned from in- 
trodueing the rod from the wrong side 
of the damper, is entirely obviated. 

The real invention consists in making 
this type of damper reversible. The ar- 
rangement of loops, shoulders and shape 
of enlargements, are but _ incidents. 
Against the grant of the patent, several 
patents were unsuccessfully cited by the 
Patent Office. 

The defendant has produced a large 
number of patents claimed as anticipa- 
tions. Most of these are one-way damp- 
ers, wholly lacking the reversible feature. 
The old Southern damper of the plaintiff 
company had the reversible feature. The 
one-way spring actuated return lock had 
the locking feature, and this is as near 
as any of the prior art approaches the 
Massing invention. 

The defendant introduced a model 
plate and a model of the spindle of the 
Frenning patent. This is merely a one- 
way damper, that is, if the pin is put 
in from one edge it may be locked. If 
it is put in from the other edge it can- 
not be locked. 


Defendant’s Patents Did 


Not Have Reversible Feature 

It does not, therefore, satisfy the terms 
of the Massing claim, that the damper 
plate and pin shall be such that the pin 
may be introduced from either end and 
locked. In no true sense does it have 
the reversible feature disclosed by the 
Massing patent. 

In the same way, the patentee in the 
Montgomery patent saw the advisability 
of making a plate reversible as to edges 
but did not conceive how such a plate 
could be made reversible, both as _ to 
edges and as to faces. His device, there- 
fore, was a one way structure as to faces. 
way structure as to edges. The Massing 
The Massing 
device is a reversible structure both as 
to faces and edges. This is new in the 
art. This is invention. 

The law applicable to the case is not 
difficult. The question of invention is 
a question of fact, and each case must 
be decided by itself. In favor of inven- 
tion 
from the patent itself. The Patent Office 
had before it everything which the court 
now has, and the presumption in favor 
of the patent is strong. 


Public Recognized 
Utility of Device 

Again: the device at once was accepted 
and made a strong impresison on the 
art. The idea immediately appealed to 
the Griswold Company, and they at once 


; converted practically all their patterns 


to the new device. The public recog- 


which the device was sold, in the years 
from 1915 to 1924, during which it was 
competing with one way dampers, the 
sale of these dampers amounted to about 
2,000,000 a year, with a total sales value 
of about $2,000,000.00. This marvelous 
showing for a device so simple, is almost 
conclusive as to its merit. 

Again: there was acquiescence by the 
trade. There was no competition on this 
type of damper from 1915 to 1924. The 
evidence seems to establish clearly that 
during that period the patent was ac- 
quiesced in by the entire public. From 
all the facts surrounding the case, inven- 
tion seems to have been clearly estab- 
lished. 

It is equally clear that defendant’s de- 
vice is an infringement. The claim 
reads as well on defendant’s structure 
as on that of the plaintiff’s. If we com- 
pare the claim with the structure of de- 
fendant’s device using the photograph, 
plaintiff’s Exhibit 17, we have “the com- 
bination of a damper plate,” marked 1, 
on the photograph; “having a damper 
opening;” this is the opening formed by 
the alternate loops; “formed with loops 
at each edge of the plate;” defendant’s 
device has three loops at each edge of 
the plate; “said plate having an enlarge- 
ment of the rod opening within each 
loop;” the holes in defendant’s device are 
the enlargements referred to, cor- 
responding exactly in function with the 
holes in the Nassing patent. 


Patent Is Found 


Valid and Infringed 

They permit the turning of the shoul- 
ders so that when they snap back they 
will engage the shoulders. In the de- 
fendant’s device there is one of these 
enlargements within a loop at each edge 
of the plate; “a damper rod adapted to 
enter the rod opening from either side;” 
this is the same as defendant’s structure; 
“and having a shoulder adapted to turn 
in one or the other enlargement, which 
may be next the end through which the 
rod enters;” here again the structures 
are the same; “and to look with the plate 
with an outward movement of the rod 
after it is turned into the enlargement;” 
here the two structures are identical; 
“and a spring exerting pressure on the 
rod to hold the shoulder in locked posi- 
tion;” the operation of the two in this 
regard are the same. 

It follows, therefore, that the patent 
is valid and infringed by the defendant. 
A decree will be entered\in favor of the 
plaintiff with costs. 

April 26, 1927. 


Loss Allowed in Year 
Of Breach of Contract 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules on 
Deductability for Income 
of Taxpayer. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


of contract as had been claimed by. the 


West Virginia Coal Co. In November, 
1918, the petitioner’s liability, for its 
failure to ship the full 40,00 tons of coal 
required under the two contracts, was 
compromised for $25,000, which amount 
the petitioner paid by check; the suits 
were dismissed and the West Virginia 
Coal Co. paid the petitioner by check 
$2,190.77, which amount stood on the 
petitioner’s books on December 31, 1917, 
for coal shipped to the West Virginia 
Coal Co. under the contracts but not 
paid for. 

The petitioner kept its books and made 
its tax returns on the accrual basis. In 
the year 1917, the petitioner did not ac- 
crue on its books any approximately ac- 
curate estimate of its liability as a re- 
serve to meet the damages, but it did 
charge off $2,190.77, the amount owed 
it by the West Virginia Coal Co. for 
coal shipped, and in its 1917 tax return 
deducted the said amount as a bad debt. 
In 1918 the petitioner entered upon its 
books as a loss the difference between 
$2,190.77 and the $25,000 paid in 1918 in 
settlement of its liability under the 
breached contracts and deducted that 
amount as a loss in its 1918 tax return. 

The Commissioner disallowed the de- 
duection of $2,190.77 as a bad debt de- 
duction for 1917 and allowed the peti- 
tioner a deduction of the full $25,000 as 
a loss for the year 1918. ° No amended 


returns for the years 1917 and 1918 have 
been filed. 


Entitled to Deduction. 

Opinion by Trussell: Under the facts 
set forth in this proceeding, the petitioner 
claims it is entitled to a deduction of 
$25,000 as a loss for the year 1917 and 
the Commissioner’s position is thaf the 
said deduction has been properly allowed 
by him for the year 1918. 


While the liability to respondent in 
damages for the breach of two coal con- 
tracts may have attached during the 
year 1917, the petitioner corporation did 
not appear to recognize such liability in 
any amount. It did not set up upon its 
books any liability on account of such 
breach of contracts or recognize the 
same in any way in its accounting sys- 
tem until the year 1918 when it settled 
its liability by the payment of the sum 
of $25,000. At that time it entered the 
amount so paid as an expense for the 
year 1918. 


In the audit of this petitioner’s income 
and profits-tax returns for the years 
1917 and 1918, the respondent has al- 
lowed the deduction of the $25,000 as 
and when claimed by the petitioner in 
accordance with its books of account. 
The petitioner now claims a deduction 
for the year 1917 while still retaining and 
holding the benefit of the same deduc- 
tion for the year 1918. The $2,190.77 
originally claimed by petitioner as a bad 
debt for the year 1917 was not ascer- 
tained to be worthless during that year 
and was properly restored to gross in- 
come for the year 1917 and the full 
amount of $25,000 appears to have been 
allowed for the year 1918. 


The deficiency for the year 1917 is 
$18,501.27. Judgments will be entered 


Nicholas, prince of Greece. 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Aldington, Mrs. Hilda (Doolittle). Hip- 
polytus temporizes; a play in three 
acts. 139 p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 

27-11438 

Collenette, C. L. Sea-girt jungles; the 
experiences of a naturalist with the 
“St. George” expedition. 274 p., illus. 
London, Hutchinson, 1926. 27-11420 

Conklin, Edwin Grant. A synopsis of 
the general morphology of animals. 
85 p. illus. Princeton, Princeton uni- 
versity press, 1927. 27-11412 

Cooley, Edwin J. Probation and delin- 
quency; the study and treatment of the 
individual delinquent. 544 p. N. Y., 
Catholic charities of the archdiocese of 
New York, 1927. 27-11494 

Felix, Edgar Herbert. Using radio in 
sales promotion; a book for adver- 
tisers, station managers and broad- 
casting artists. 386 p. illus. N. Y., 
McGraw, 1927. 27-11409 

Foster, John Buckingham. Ready 
reckoner of baseball club standings. 
Rev. und amplified. (Spalding athletic 
‘library 508B.) 120p. N.Y. 
American sports publishing co., 1927. 

27-11403 

Gill, Augustus Herman. A short hand- 
book of oil analysis. 11th ed., rev. and 
enl. 293 p. illus. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1927. 27-11403 

Gunn, John R. One hundred three-min- 
ute sermons. 162 p. N. Y., Doran, 
1927. 27-11511 

Harris, Alton Webster. 1927 official 
Providence building and zoning ordi- 
nances relating to building inspection, 
elevator and fire protection, and re- 
stricting kind and size of buildings in 
districts. Rhode Island factory inspec- 
tion laws, compiled under the super- 
vision of the inspectors. 320 p. illus. 
Providence, R.-I., 1926. 27-11404 

Hill, Myron F.. Kinematics of genera- 
tors. 39 p. illus. N. Y., 1926. 

27-11407 

Hill, Myron F. Kinematics of gener- 

ators. 39 p., illus. N. Y., 1926. 
27-11407 

Hutton, Edward. The valley of Arno, a 
study of its geography, history & 
works of art. With 32 illustrations 
from old prints in the possession of 
the author. 291 p. Boston, Houghton, 
1926. 27-11072 

Ingram, William A. Georgia pleading 
and practice; the prosecution of the 
cause in the trial court, by ... assisted 
by P. H. Vartanian. 816 p. Char- 
lottesville, Va., The Michie co., 1927. 

27-11518 

Johnson, Robert Underwood. Commemo- 
rative tributes to Cable, by Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, Sargent, by Edwin 
Howland Blashfield; Pennell, by John 
Charles. Van Dyke; prepared for the 
American academy of arts and letters, 
1926. (Academy publication no. 57). 
New York, American academy of arts 
and letters, 1927. 27-11321 

Kelly, John Bernard. The Son of man, 
and other poems and essays, with an 
introduction by Melville E. Stone. 125 
p. N. Y.,.Doran, 1927. 27-11431 

Kruyt, Hugo: Rudolph. Colloids, a text- 
book, translated from the manuscript 
by H. S. van Klooster. 262 p., illus. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 27-11413 

Lansing, John Ernest. A short course in 
qualitative analysis. 67 p. Geneva, N. 
Y., Press of W. F. Humphrey, 1927. 

27-11415 

Leavens, Robert French. Great compan- 
ions; readings on the meaning. and 
conduct of life from ancient and mod- 
ern sources. 678 p. Boston, The Beacon 
press, 1927. 27-11315 

Loomis, Roger Sherman. Celtic myth and 
Arthurian romance. 371 p. N. Y., Co- 
lumbia university press, 1927. 

27-11432 

Lovejoy, Mrs. Esther (Clayson) Pohl. 
Certain Samaritans. 302 p. illus. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-11423 

MacNeil, John Abraham. The law of 
evidence in civil and criminal cases in 
Illinois, by...and Jesse C. Weaver. 2d 
ed. 3 v. Chicdgo, Callaghan, 1927. 

27-11516 

McFarland, Joseph. Biology, general and 
medical. 5th ed., thoroughly rev. 475 p. 
illus. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1927. 

27-11414 

Mississippi. Laws, statutes, etc. Annota- 
ted Mississippi code, containing all 
general statutes of Mississippi in force 
January 1, 1927, and the constitutions 
of the United States and the state of 
Mississippi, all completely annotated 
by William Hemingway. v. 1. Indi- 
anapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 

27-11514 
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by H. R. H. Prince Nicholas of Greece 
(Prince of Denmark) with 34 illustra- 
tions. 328 p. London, Hutchinson, 
1926. 27-11501 
Nicholas, prince of Greece. My 50 years, 
by H. R. H. Prince Nicholas of Greece 
(Prince of Denmark) with 34 illustra- 
tions. 2d ed. 328 p. London, Hutchin- 
son, 1927. 27-11502 
Parker, Evelyn Mildred. Introduction to 
the Acts of the apostles and the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. With map. 157 py 
illus. London, Longmans, 1927. 
27-11608 
Rogers, Jesse La Fayette. The magis- 
trates’ manual and legal adviser, giv- 
ing the mode of procedure before jus- 
tices of the peac. in Tennessee, with 
numerous forms. 5th ed., rev., by 
Giles L. Evans. 781 p. Nashville, 
Tenn., Marshall & Bruce co., 1927. 
27-11515 
Sabin, Alvah Horton. The industrial and 
artistic technology of paint and var- 
nish. 3d ed., rev. 459 p. illus. N. Y., 
Wiley, 1927. 27-11408 
Spring, Agnes Wright. Casper Collins; 
the life and exploits of an Indian 
fighter of the sixties, with a foreword 
by Maj. Gen, Hugh L. Scott, together 
with Casper Collins’ letters and draw- 
ings, and various’ photographs and 
documents connected with his career. 
187 p. N. Y., Columbia university 
Trusler, Harry Raymond. Essentials of 
school law. 478 p. Milwaukee, Wis., 
The Bruce publishing co., 1927. 
27-11724 
United States national bank of Portland. 
Points to cover in your will. 50 p., 
illus. N. Y., Printed by Levy & 
Riecker, 1926. 27-11520 
Xavier alumni sodality. Fifty years in 
conflict and triumph, Published by the 
Xavier alumni sodality in the city of 
New York. 141 p. New York, Press 
of Loughlin bros., 1927. 27-11605 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for the Year 1922. 
In two volumes and a supplemental 
volume. Vol. I. Issued by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Price, 75 cents. 

[4-18261] 

Ammunition, Explosives, Firearms and 
Fireworks. Census of Manufactures: 
1925. Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. [23-26492] 

Safety Rules for the Installation and 
Maintenance of Electrical Supply and 
Communication Lines. Handbook of 
the Bureau of Standards No. 10. Com- 
prising Part 2 of the Fourth Edition, 
National Electrical Safety Code. Price, 
60 cents. 27-26694 

Technology and Uses of Silica and Sand. 
By W. M. Weigel. Issued by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 40 cents. 27-26693 

Index to Publications of the Hawaii 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Pre- 
pared by Elizabeth H. Langdale, Office 
of Experiment Stations. Issued by 
the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station under the Supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture. Exten- 
sion Bulletin No. 10. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 27-423 

Some Essentials of a State’s Supervisory 
Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction. By Katherine M. Cook, 
Chief, Rural Education Division, Bu- 
reau of Education. Price, 5 cents. 

E27-132 

Extended Use of School Buildings. By 
Eleanor T. Glueck, Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1927, No. 5. Price, 10 
cents. E27-131 

Texas, United States Census of Agri- 
culture, 1925. Statistics by Counties, 
Final Figures. Price, 25 cents. 

27-26692 

Spring Problems in Poultry Manage- 
ment. By Specialists of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. Poultry Short Course No. 8. 
Free at Office of Information, Radio 
Service. Agr. 26-1750 

Diseases of Cattle. By Specialists of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Animal In- 
dustry and Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture. Dairy Short Course 
No. 7. Free at Office of Information, 
Radio Service. Agr. 26-1745 

Service and Regulatory Announcements, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

[Agr. 7-1658] 
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nized its utility immediately. 
G Beted on the ground of double patenting y 


is affirmed, Noiwithstanding, the higher price at 


accordingly. 
June 14, 1927, 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Studies of Foods 
Made to Learn 
Vitamin Content 


Lettuce Found to Contain A, 
B and C and Rhubarb to 
Be Richer Than Ap- 
ples in C. 


The vitamin content of several foods 
was discussed by the Chief of the Bu- 


reau of Home Economics, Department | 


of Agriculture, Dr. Louise Stanley, at 
the twentieth annual. meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
at Asheville, N. C. A summary of that 


discussion was published in the issue of | 
In the following statement, is- | 
sued by the Department, are summarized | 


June 23. 


the results of studies by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and by various State 
colleges. The full text follows: 
Bureau of Home Economics: Complete 
study of two samples of honey, one light 
and ‘one dark, showed no evidence of the 
presence of vitamins A, B, C, or D. 
Iowa: Unheated, centrifuged, white 
clover honey contained very little A or B, 
but the comb appeared to contain some A. 


Comb caused difficulties in the diet, so | 
an attempt is being made to extract the 
vitamin by ether, alcohol, or acetic acid. 

Lettuce—Bureau of Home Economics: | 


Green and white lettuce contain equal 
amounts of B and C. Green leaves con- 


tain 32 to 40 times as much A as the | 


white leaves. 


Iowa: Leaf lettuce an excellent source 
of vitamin A. Garden lettuce is a richer | 


source of B than the same variety grown 
in the greenhouse. 

Michigan: Animals gained twice as 
much on leaf as on white lettuce. When 
feedings were feversed there was evi- 
dence of vitamin storage. Feeding green 
and white leaves of heat lettuce, much 
greater weight gains were shown -on 
the green leaves. 
ence in the vitamin A content of green 
lettuce grown outside as compared with 
that grown under glass. 

Asparagus—Michigan: 
gus was shown to be a superior source of 
vitamin A than the white. 

Okra—Florida: .75 to 1 gram supplies 


vitamin B. Work in progress on cooked 


okra but no data is available. 

Avocado—Florida: 1.4 grams fresh 
supplies sufficient vitamin B to maintain 
weight for eight weeks. 

Radishes—Iowa: Radishes are defi- 

cient in vitamin B. 
' Tomatoes—Iowa: Tests have been 
made on those raised in the greenhouse. 
Studies contemplated on garden-grown 
ones this summer, ripened on the vine, 
picked green and ripened in the air, 
picked green and ethylene ripened, fed 
green. 

Canned and Cooked Fruits and Vege- 
tables—Kansas: C content of canned and 
fresh pears. Raw pear required 10 to 
15 gms. or about four times as much as 
of orange juice. Pears kept in storage 
showed no loss of C and Cal. pears 
were same as home-grown Kansas pears. 
Open-kettle canning destroys C com- 
pletely. Cold-pack canning destroys C 
almost completely. Peaches canned by 
open kettle and cold pack methods are 
not satisfactory substitutes for toma- 


toes or the citrus fruits as sources of | 


vitamin C in the diet. 
Michigan: Peas blanched 5 minutes 


and processed 40 contain practically | 
Longer | 


original amount vitamin A. 
blanch lowers this. First method de- 
stroys .1 original amount of vitamin B. 
Neither raw nor canned peas contained 
appreciable amounts of vitamin C. 
Canned Vegetables — Spinach — Mis- 
souri: Results seem to show that so far 
as vitamin B is concerned, open kettle 
is more efficient than home canned in 
pressure cooker or commercially canned. 


Raw spinach 

Open kettle, 15 min. 

Canned spinach 
Rhubarb—Missouri: Rhubarb 


is 


more satisfactory source of vitamin C | 


than apples. 


Peaches—Georgia: Poor source of A | 


and B. 


Kansas: Peaches canned by the eold | 


pack and open kettle methods were found 
to be poor sources of vitamin C. 
Sweet Potato—Florida: Vitamin B. 2.5 
to 3 grams raw potato maintained weight 
eight weeks. Baked show no decrease 


in vitamin B. Boiled show a decrease 


probably due to solution. 


Rice and Corn Tested for B. 

Ditsribtuion of Vitamin B in Grain— 
Rice Kernel—lIllinois: Whole unpolished 
rice and the endosperm and embryo ends 
of the unpolished rice contain vitamin 
B. Embryo end is richer than the endo 
sperm end. Not all of the vitamin B 
is contained in the germ. Since the 
bran is retained, may be due to it. 

Corn—Illinois: Vitamin B richest in 
the germ. 
and endosperm products. 


Influence of Storage on Vitamin Con- | 


tent—Netted Jem Potato — Montana: 
Fresh raw, 5 gm.—3 gm. orange juice in 
vitamin C content. 
not protect. Decrease indicated on three 
months’ storage. 

Apples—New York: Baldwin and 
Northern Spy apples show no measur- 
able difference in vitamin C. During the 
first season a difference of 15 per cént 
in vitamin B was shown. 

Missouri: Compare the vitamin C con- 
tent of apple sauce made from stored 
apples with that made from canned ap- 
ples. Little vitamin C found in the 
fresh apple and still less after storage. 
Citric acid did not protect in the amounts 
used. 





There was no differ- | 
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Green aspara- | 
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Summary of 


ee . - 
Advertising News 
Federal Trade Commission directs 
Chicago concern to cease alleged false 
advertising of obesity cure, and warns 
New York magazine publisher from 
carrying the ad in question. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Aeronautics 


Col. Lindbergh confers -with gov- 
2rnment officials on his business future 
and lunches with Secretary Hoover. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Navy Department places order for 39 
“Wasp” engines with Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Weather Bureau hoping 
system of obtaining reports from ships 
to guide aviators and shipmasters. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Belgian government to transform 
aviation field near Brussels into mod- 
ern airport. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Total of 774 passengers carried dur- 
ing April over six air routes in Poland. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


A gricul ture 


Department of Commerce reports 
manufactures of farm equipment 
1926 were valued at $461,399,528, show- 
ing increase over previous two years, 
and that export trade increased. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Agricultural conference 
against restriction of free movement of 
green corn within area quarantined, be- 
cause of borer. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Department of Agriculture 
first of series of year books describing 
progress made in agricultural science 
and practice in 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Inspection and market news service 


on broom corn to be expanded during | 


coming year. 
Page 5, Col, 1 


Senator Copeland advocates agricul- | 


tural relief legislation to prevent wide- 
spread abandonment of farms, 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Daily analysis of fruit, vegetables, | 


butter and grain markets by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Rodents reported as causing much 
damage in storehouses of western bulb 
growers. 


Federal standards for honey adopted 
for grading exhibits at Ohio State Fair. 
. Page 5, Col. 2 
Weekly review of feed markets. 

‘Page 5, Col. 5 


Banking-F inance 


Attorney General reports increase 
in attempts to evade bankruptcy laws, 


citing three cases of conviction for | 


concealment of assets. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Treasury Department expects tax 
payments in June will 
$465,000,000. j 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Treasury Department says govern- 
ment surplus is now $851,870 more 
than President’s forecast for year. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Treasury Department redeems $63,- 


000,000 in bonds of Second Liberty | 


Loan. 
. Page 7, Col. 5 
Weekly review showing liabilities 
and net worth of Joint Stock Land 
Banks as $662,648,870. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Weekly condition statement of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 
Foreign exchange rates. 


See “Railroads.” 


ooks-Publications 


Department of Agriculture issues 
first of series of year books describing 
progress made in agricultural science 
and practice in 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 

Page 11, Col. 7 


New books received at the Library of | 


Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Child Welfare 


Decline noticed in cases of British 
juvenile delinquency. 


Civil Service 


Comptroller General rules telephone 


operators in field shall be employes in | 


to devise 


in | 


decides | 


issues | 


| 
Page 5 


Page 5, Col. 6 


approximate | 


Page 7 


Page 7 | 


Little is found in endosperm | 
| 


10 gms. cooked did | 
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> 


Civil Service, declining to make excep- 
tions for offices of Collectors of Cus- 
toms in New York and Boston. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Claims 

Comptroller General denies claim for 

certain part of excess profits grow- 

| ing out of operation of wool dealer 
| during war. 


| Coal 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Loss sustained by breach of contxact + 


| is held by Board of Tax Appeals as 
deductible in year paid rather than year 
| sustained. (Lynchburg Colliery Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
“ 
Commerce-Trade 
German syndicate reported planning 
| foreign sale of nitrophosha by special 
| mixtures to meet soil conditions. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Daily analysis of commodity prices | 


by the Department of Agriculture. 


Page 5 | 
Coffee crop of 1926 largest in his- | 


| tory of Dominican Republic. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Exports to Far East show gain for 
April as compared with 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Italian floating fair visiting ports of 
Union of South Africa. 


| Corporations 


Senator Copeland advocates 
elimination of all nuisance and inheri- 


cance taxes. 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 


Rep. Tilson says tax revision, espe- 


cially intended to reduce corporation | 


levies, should have priority in next 
Congress. 


Cotton 
Daily 
prices, 


analysis of cotton market 


| Y e . 
| Court Decisions 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


Customs 


Customs Court reclassifies duty on 
paper boxes covered with silk, cotton 
satin and surface coated paper. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
Customs Court fixes duty of 33 1/3 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Education 


Bureau of Education issues 
ment drawing distinction between pure 
and practical research, holding the for- 
mer merely incidental to educational 
philosophy, and the latter essential. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

School in Russia, N.*Y., plants 2,000 
trees annually in forest tract. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Board for Vocational Education fa- 
| vors single mark for home and school 
work. Page 3, Col. 1 


| Foodstuffs 


Department of Agriculture sum- 
marizes results of tests to determine 
vitamin content of various and 
canned vegetables and fruits. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


F oreign Affairs 


General 





raw 


Pershing American 


Says 


Legion convention is move to solidify | 


good will 
France. 


between America and 

Page 3, Col. 7 

American delegates to economic con- 

ference at Geneva review discussions 

| and predict world benefits from reso- 
lutions adopted. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

First section of plebiscite report on 

Taecna-Arica dispute approved by Gen. 

Pershing, but preparation of remain- 

der is delayed by illnes of Assistant 
to Commission. 

Page 1, Col, 3 

Ambassader Herrick on way 


to outlaw war. 


Department of State moves to fill va- 
cancies on Commissions created under 
Bryan treaties to advance peace. 

Page 3, Col. 1 





Forestry 


Board of Tax Appeals denies weight | 


as evidence, and values timberlands in 


facts. (Coburn Heirs, Inc.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 
| School in Russia, N. Y., plants 2,000 
| trees annually in forest tract. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


the office of the Quartermaster General | 


| of the Army, has been appointed Super- 


For Gettysburg Park | intendent of the Gettysburg National 


| Military Park, Gettysburg, Pa., to fill the | 


' vacancy made by the death of Col. E. B. gust, 1917, until October, 1919. 


Executive Assistant to Quarter- | Cope. 


master General Succeeds 


Late Colonel Cope. 


Appointment of Edgar E. Davis, ex- 
ecutive assistant in the office of the Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, Maj. 
Gen. B. F. Cheatham, as Superintendent 
of the Gettysburg National Military 


| Quartermaster’s Department 


Mr. Davis entered the service of the 
April 24, 


| 1900, in the office of the Philippine Divi- 


sion, Chief Quartermaster, Manila, Phil- | held continuously ever since. 


ippine Islands. In 1904 he was trans- 


| ferred to the Office of the Quartermaster 


| He was then transferred to the Insular | 


Park, at Gettysburg, Pa., was announced | 


2 
23 


June by the Department of War. Mr. 
Davis, the statement said, succeeds Col. 
E. B. Cope, deceased. 
the Department’s statemeyt follows: 


Edgar E. Davis, executive assistant in 


General, where he served until 1910. 


Bureau for duty as Chief of the Bureau 


of Printing, Supplies and Transportation, | 
In the following | 

year he returned to the Quartermaster’s | 
| Department and was placed on duty in | 
The full text of | 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 


the Quartermaster Depot, Omaha, Nebr. 


In 1917 he was ordered to active duty | 


Page 6,*Col. 6 | 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Page 5 | 


per cent on artificial Christmas trees. | 


state- | 


: home | 
with details of proposed French treaty | 


Page 1, Col. 5 


| lease on basis of consideration of varied 
Page 2, Col. 3 | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 1927. 





Fur Industry 


« Industrial raising of rabbits in Que- 
| bee reported to be gradually expand- 
} Ing. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 


counting Office. 


Page 4, 


Y e 7 . Y 
Govt Topical Survey 
Dickerson N., Hoover describes the 
steamboat inspection activities of the 
| Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Highways 
Tunis asks literature on road con- 
struction in arid districts of America. 


Page 6, Col. 3 | 


Inland Waterways 


| flood situation warrants extra session 
of Congress, 
Secretary Hoover returns to flood 
area, 
Page 3, Col. 3 


| Insular Possessions 


Rep. Tilson discusses situation in 


Philippine Islands where he has just | 


been. 


Insurance 


reduc- | 
| tlom in corporation taxes as well as the | 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics ex- 
plains procedure in drafting and 
promulgating industrial safety codes. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Labor 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics ex- 
| plains procedure in drafting 
promulgating industrial safety codes. 


Man u facturers 


Department of Commerce 
manufactures of farm equipment in 
1926 were valued at $461,399,528, show- 
ing increase over previous two years, 
and that export trade increased. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Four claims for patent on musical 


| bar are rejected: and two claims ap- | 


proved, (Herman E. Winterhoff). 

Patent claims rejected for improve- 
ment in journal boxes. (Arthur T. 
Kuehner.) 


District Court, Pa., holds patent for 
| reversible stove damper is valid and in- 
fringed. (Griswold Mfg. Co. v. Young). 


Milling 


Foreign grain buyers reported satis- 
tification under grain standards act. 


| Trade in grain futures reaches large 
| volume on New York Produce Ex- 
change. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Daily of grain 
orices. 


analysis 


Motion Pictures 


Board of Tax Appeals determines ac- 


| tual cash value and leasehold of movie | oe 
| utilized on Denver-Colorado Springs 
; route. 


theatre for the purpose of determining 
invested capital and deduction for ex- 
haustion. 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 
Latvia seeking films of life in United | 


States to be used with lectures. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Municipal Gov't 


Muscle Shoals City, Ala., asks 
make direct purchase of electricity 
from Government produced at Muscle 
| Shoals plant. 


National Defense 


Promotions in the Navy 
ment, as approved by the President, 
include advancement of 11 captains to 
rank of Rear Admirals. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Navy Department places order for 39 
“Wasp” engines with Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| War Department. 
| Page 4, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Chief of Staff to address graduating 
| class of Army Industrial College. 

Page 4, Col. 7 
Six majors of Medical Corps promot- 
| ed to lieutenant colonels. 





' Page 4, Col, 6 yO 


series aOR 
Corps in the capacity of assistant to the 
Chief Quartermaster, Northeastern De- 
partment, Boston, Mass. Major Davis 
subsequently served in France from Au- 
Shortly 


| after his discharge from the military 


service Mr. Davis was appointed execu- 
tive assistant in the office of the Quar- 
termaster General, which office he has 
He is the 
son of a veteran of the Union Army. 


Arkansas River Included 
In Flood Control Program 


Assurance that no flood control plan 
will be considered in its entirety by the 
Department of War without taking into 
consideration the Arkansas River and its 





| Patents 


| quarters. 
Rep. Tilson does not feel Mississippi | 


Page 7, Col. 4 
| to provide permanent health fund of 
| $10,000,000 for use in time of dis- 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


| ing school for large part of required 
| period. 


and | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | New ~ York magazine publisher from | 


reports | 


Page 11, Col. 1 | 


Page 11, Col. 2 | 


market | 


\Page 5 | 


to | 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Depart- | 


| ing peril of snow slides. 








All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Oil 
Bureau of Mines says “tank-wagon 
price of gasoline’ has remained low 


compared with prices of most other 
commodities, 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Bureau of Mines reports analysis of 

crude oils of Spindletop, Texas, field. 

Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Packers 

Daily analysis of fresh meat and 
livestock market prices, 
Page 5 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10, 


Postal Service 


Leases approved for various postal 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Senator Copeland to introduce bill 


aster. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
February and March world review 
of communicable diseases. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


: Department of Interior affirms rejec- 
tion of final proof of entry on home- 
stead where entrant was absent teach- 


. y Page 5, Col. 1 | 
Publishers 


Federal Trade Commission directs 
Chicago concern to cease alleged false 
advertising of obesity cure, and warns 


carrying the ad in question. | 

Page 9, Col. 5 |! 

Consul General at Montreal reports 

new Canadian corporation is expected 

to control about three-fourths of news- 
print produced in that country. 


. Page 1, Col. 1 | 
Radio 


Radio Commissioners to visit re- 





| spective zones to study operating con- 
Page 11, Col. 1 | 


ditions under recently assigned fre- 
quencies. Two stations in New York 
area reported as having refused to di- 
vide broadcasting time. 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Laurens E. Whittemore named sec- 
retary of American delegation to In- 
ternatiomal Radio-Telegraph Confer- 
ence. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
New wireless station erected at Yuri- 


maquas, Peru, 
| fied with American inspection and cer- | 


| Railroads 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Page 2, Col. 3 


; Statement showing position of short | 
line railroads, opposing railroad. con- 
solidations unless provision is made for 
their inclusion, is filed in record of 
hearing on application of Chesapeake 
& Ohio to acquire stock control of 
Erie and Pere Marquette systems. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Examiner recommends conditional 


| order allowing Rock Island’ road to 


abandon use of terminal facilities now 


Page 6, Col. 4 

Property owned and used for com- 
mon carrier purposes by Seaboard Air 
Line Railway and certain of its subsid- 
iaries valued at $125,366,000, as of June 


; 30, 1918. 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 
Denial of application by Delaware, | 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad for 
modifications.of orders regarding bond 
issues recommended by Examiner-At- | 
torney. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Oral arguments on application of 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad to con- 
trol Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railroad by lease, to be heard July 9. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Great Northern Railroad given au- | 
thority to tunnel under Cascade Moun- 
tains, shortening route and eliminat- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Bids asked by Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for railroad grading on Salt Lake 
Basin project. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Traffic managers of steel companies 
testify at Wheeling and Lake Erie 
hearing. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Complaint by California grape grow- 
ers alleging inadequate supply of cars 
is not sustained. 





Page 6, Col. 1 


Baily 


| by Attorney General Sargent, in which 


| Chicago concern to cease alleged false 
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Panhandle & Santa Fe 
given time to construct extension. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Proposed depot arrangements and 

allowance at St. Louis are suspended. 

7 Page 6, Col. 4 

Summary of rate decisions. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Summary of rate complaints. 

: Page 6, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Bureau of Reclamation asks bids on 
construction work on Salt Lake Basin 
project. ‘ 

- 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Shipping 


Dickerson N. Hoover describes the 
steamboat inspection activities of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Panama Canal tolls during ,current 
fiscal year predicted to equal or exceed 
record of 1924, 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Committee of League of Nations to 
observe experimerits in Swedish waters 
with new buoys of Cardinal system. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Weather Bureau hoping to devise 
system of obtaining reports from ships 
to guide aviators and shipmasters. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Hydrographic office of the Navy to 
start survey of Gulf of Panama and 
Pacific approaches. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Construction operations in American 
ship yards show decline in June. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Silk 


Italy ranked second to United States 
in production of rayon in 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Social Welfare 


Continuation of full text of address 





he makes urgent appeal for full observ- 
ance of all laws. 


Page 4, Col, 1 
Taxation 


Senator Copeland advocates reduc- 
tion in corporation taxes as well as the 
elimination of all n\tisance and inheri- 
tance taxes. 





Page 7, Col. 1 
Rep. Tilson says tax revision, espe- 


| cially intended to reduce corporation 


levies, should have priority in next 
Congress. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Action by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on recent decisions by 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Treasury Department expects tax 
payments in June will approximate 
$465,000,000. ; 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Summary of decisions by the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


| Trade Practices 


Full text of decisions by Supreme 
Court, D. of C., holding Federal Trade 
Commission not privileged to reopen 
case in which it has dismissed com- 
plaint. (Royal Baking Powder Co. v. 
Fed. Trade Com.) 

Page 10 


Federal directs 


Trade Commission 
advertising of obesity cure, and warns 
New York magazine publisher from 
carrying the ad in question. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Philadelphia dressmaker charged by 
Federal Trade Commission with mis- 
representation of goods. 
Page 6, Col. 5 





Veterans 


General Pershing says American 
Legion convention is move to solidify 
good will between America and 
France. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Water Power 


Application filed for permit for water 
power project in Tahoe National Park 
is in conflict with previous application 
for same purpose. 


W eather 


Weather Bureau hoping to devise 
system of obtaining reports from ships 


Page 7, Col. 1 


| to guide aviators and shipmasters. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Wool 


Daily analysis of wool market prices. 





an Oklahoma delegation with the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, Maj. Gen. 


American Automobiles 





Railway 


| telephone companies, 
general, J. R. McCarl, has just ruled. 





| there may 





| service for the Government, to be 
| telephone company. 


Edgar Jadwin, it was announced orally : 


on June 23 by Representative Howard 
(Dem.), of Tulsa, Okla. The delega- 
tion, consisting of Senator Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, Representative Howard, Wil- 
liam C. Harrill, Chairman of the Okla- 
homa Conservation Commission, and 


James A. Harris, of Wagoner, Okla., 
later conferred with the Director of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the 


| Department of Agriculture, C. W. War- 


burton, regarding agricultural needs in 
the Oklahoma flood area. He said he 
would send a representative to a con- 


ference in Tulsa in July. 


“The economic loss to Oklahoma from 
the present flood, I believe approximates 


| $10,000,000 to $12,000,000,” Mr. Howard 


car third. 
ir 


Win Tests in Australia 


Recent automobile dependability tests 
held in Sydney and Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, were won by American automobiles, 
according ‘to advices from the Consul at 
Melbourne, Thomas H. Robinson, the re- 
port made public by the Department of 
Commerce, states: 

Two well known American makes of 
automobiles took first and second places 
in the test at Sydney, over a course of 
1,745 miles through the mountainous 
regions of northern Victoria and south- 
ern South Wales. An Italian make was 
third, ‘ : 

‘the Melbourne testy 1,500 miles, 
won by an American-made 2°: 1 
with an Italian car second and a British 
Forty-five other makes con 
ested. 


was | 


Field Telephone 


Operators to Be © 
In Civil Service 


Comptroller General De- 
clines to Except Customs 
Officers in New York 


and Boston. 


—)- 


Telephone operators at offices of col- 


| lectors of customs at Boston and New 


York are to be employed under civil 


| service rules and regulations and super 


vised by government officials and not by 
the Comptroller 


The ruling was made in response to @ 


| letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, Andrew W. Mellon, who had re- 
quested a reconsideration of a previous r 
decision of the General Accounting Of- 
fice. It had been held specifically tinge 


| the services of telephone operators are 


personal services and that sufficient 
showing has not been made to justify the 
existing practices of employing these 
operators under contract with the tele- 
phone companies. 

Accordingly, in the absence of such 
a showing of specific facts, Mr. McCarl 
ruled that on and after July 1, 1927, 
these operators should be employed un- 
der civil service rules and regulations, 


| and placed on the same basis of opera- 
| tors in the government service in Wash- 
ington. 


Status of Personal Service. 
The full text of the ruling follows: 
The Secretary of the Treasury: Con- 
sideration has been given to your letter 


| of June 1, 1927, requesting reconsidera- 


tion of the action of this office in re- 


| quiring that the existing practice of 


paying the salaries of PBX telephone 
operators for the offices of the Collectors 
of Customs at Boston, Mass., and New 


| York City, under contracts with tele- 


phone companies, be discontinued June 
30, 1927, and that thereafter all tele- 
phone operators performing services for . 
the Government be employed by the 


| Government through civil service certifi- 
cation. 


This requirement was based on de- 


| cisions of this office in 6 Comp. Gen. 51; 


id, 474. It has been held specifically that 
the services of telephone operators are 
personal services, in a decision of Marg 
6, 1926, 5 Comp. Gen. 700, 701, as fol- 
lows: 

“The services of a telephone ope .~&. 
tor are clearly personal services, regatdy- ~ 
less of whether they are engaged under 
a formal appointment, or by entering 
into a contract with the person who is 
to perform, the services, or with a com- 
mercial concern which agrees to furnish 
the services * * * ” 


Exceptional Cases. 

While the decision was rendered with 
particular reference to the restrictions 
upon employment of peisonal services in 
the District of Columbia imposed by the 
act of August 5, 1882, 22 Stat. 255, the 
premise on which it was based, viz, that 
the service of a telephone operator is a 
personal service, is correct, and in this 
respect there is no distinction between 
service in the District of Columbia and 
service in the field. : 


As a general rule all personal services 
for the Government should be rendered 
by persons employed and supervised by 
Government officers. But it is recognized 
in the quoted decision that there may be 
instances where the services of telephone 


| operators might properly be engaged 
| under a contract with the commercial 


concern which agrees ‘to furnish the 
service. : 

This is true primarily for the reason 
that telephone service is a public utility, 


| the equipment of which is usually not 
| owned by the Government but by the 


telephone company which installs it. It 


| may be necessary and advisable in cer- 


tain instances, particularly where the 


| Government occupies space in an office 


building with other private tenants, or 
be other instances, which 
would justify employment and super- 
vision of telephone operators perf maine 
lv the 


If a reasonable showing in this regard 


is made this office will interpose no ob- 


jection to the continuation of such prac- 


| tice subsequent to June 30, 1927. 


Practice Satisfactory. 
In the District of Columbia the prac- 


| tice of €mployment through civil service 
| certification and supervision by Govern- 
| ment officers of PBX telephone operators 


performing services for the Government 
has proveh satisfactory, and there would 
appear to be no reason to suppose, in the 
absence of a clear showing of facts or 
circumstances to the contrary, that te 
same would not be true in the field, par- 
ticularly in buildings occupied exclusive- 
ly by the Government. 

It is understood, also, to be the gen- 
eral practice in the commercial world for 
large corporations and owners of apart- 
ment houses, ete., to employ and super- 
vise their own PBX. telephone operators, 

Sufficient showing has not been made 

in the cases“of the Collectors of Customs 
at Boston and New York to justify the 
existing practice of employment. and 
supervision of the.telephone operators by 
the telephone company. 
* Accordingly, in the absence of such a 
showing of specific facts, on and after 
July 1, 1927, telephone operators per- 
forming services for those branches of 
the Government service should be em- 
ployed under civii service rules and regu- 
lations and supervised by Government 
officers 


} as a major of the Quartermaster Reserve | said, 


tributaries was given at a conference of 


* 





